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SWEETEST MUSIC THIS SIDE OF... 


A coin-a-day is dropping into thousands of little black 
meter boxes on refrigerators, a sales device breathing new 
life into appliance sales. See page 37. 


* 


RING FOR WESTERN UNION 


Your customers must still pay wartime excise taxes. 
Wire your Senators and Representative demanding 
repeal . . . at this session of Congress. 
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Business is GOOD 


The Milwaukee retail sales index 
of 341.7 in July (Sales Manage- 
ment “High*‘ Spot Cities” esti- 
mate) was 22% above the 279.1 
average of the 15 biggest cities 
in the United States. 


Another good index of good busi- 
ness is the record advertising vol- 
ume in The Milwaukee Journal— 
second in the nation in both re- 


tail and total linage. 


Investigate this better advertising 
buy—95% coverage of a great 
market, 90% home delivered cir- 
culation, one of the lowest milline 


rates in the nation. 
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Arnthraft SIGN COMPANY 


Division of Artkraft* Manufacturing Corp., 1137 E.- Kibby St., Lima, Ohio 


Please send, without obligation, details on Artkraft* signs. 

( ) We are interested in a quantity of outdoor dealer neon signs. 

( ) We are interested in a quantity of Porcel-M-Bos’d store front signs. 

( ) Please send instructions on how to set up a successful dealer sign program. 
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oe | Tell your story to America’s new 


= | home-in-the-making market! 
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“ fell it now . . . while their homes are literally in Z R 
‘m the making .. . while young Mr. & Mrs. are buy- ( yeA 

an i. ‘ 
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‘i Tell it in the eagerly-aw aited, closely-studied STARTING FEB. 1950 
a pages of the only magazine edited exclusively 

™ for young Mr. & Mrs. . . . the only magazine 

6 serving America’s new generation of home- 9 BIG FALL ISSUES 


makers... LIVING FOR YOUNG HOMEMAKERS. 


A Street & Smith Publication 


ADVERTISING OFFICES: 
New York * Los Angeles + Cleveland + Chicago * Boston * Atlanta 
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LATEST AUDIENCE 


BIG RIGH MARKET 


Today 72¢ Out of Every 
Manufacturing Dollar 
Eventually Goes to Wage 
Earner Families; World’s 
Largest, Most “Advertising 
Susceptible”? Market 


War and post-war economic condi- 
tions have brought about a gigantic 
shift in national income distribution. 
The wage earner market, long over- 
looked by many advertisers, is now 
disclosed as the largest and richest 
market in America—with more ability 
to respond to advertising than any 
other market in the world. 

More than half of the total non-farm 
market of the nation is made up of wage 
earners and their families. These wage 
earner families are not only 58% of non- 
agricultural families, but approximately 
half of all the more than 40 million fami- 
lies living in the United States. 

More important, however, to the man- 
ufacturers and sellers of advertised 
merchandise is the fact that today 72¢ 
out of every manufacturing dollar goes 
to these 
annual paycheck of over $76 billion— 
56% of all the nation’s payroll! 

Wage Earner Families 
Have More Loose Money 
In wage earner families “everybody 
helps out.”” More than one bread-winner 
swells the family income. Little money 
goes for symphonies, country clubs and 
cultural pursuits. Hence, these families 
have far more “loose money’”—funds 
available for spending beyond sheer nec- 
essities—than white collar families. And 
labor’s many wage boosts have aug- 
mented it even more. 
Workers Better Off Than Ever 


Everett R. Smith, Macfadden Research 
Director, in the Wage Earner Forum, 
recently disclosed that 8 out of 10 wage 
earners reported themselves better off, 
or at least as well off, as they were five 
years ago when prices were still con- 
trolled and before ‘inflation.’ Although 
the comparison was made against the 
peak of the wartime labor boom, only 
one man in five felt himself to be not 
as well off today. 
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New Medium Dominates 
Great New Market 


Reaches 7,800,000 Families 


with Largest Circulation 


Guarantee in General Magazine Publishing Business 


formed with the idea of giving ad- 
vertisers “more coverage at less cost,” 
is now the nation’s biggest-circulation 
magazine package at the lowest page 
rate per thousand in the general mag- 
azine publishing business. 

In urban communities alone—accord- 
ing to recent analysis by the publisher 
of surveys validated by the Magazine 
Audience Group—T.S.W.G. has a larger 
women’s audience (15 and over) than 
five of the eight women’s service and 
weekly magazines have in the whole of 
the United States, both urban and rural. 

Eight-and-a-half million readers 
(better than 1 out of every 5 urban 
U. S. women over 15) read T.S.W.G. 
magazines in 7,800,000 homes—a fourth 


of all urban homes in the U. S. 

The True Story Women’s Group 
reaches 4,797,000 wage earner homes, 
nearly one-third of the 16,260,000 wage 
earner homes in urban communities. 


Plus 8Y% Million Youngsters 


Seventy out of every hundred T.S.W.G. 
readers are married; eight are widowed 
or divorced; twenty-two are single. 
Thus the readers are primarily “purse 
string women,” wives and mothers who 
are purchasing agents for millions of 
people. These include 8% million “Wild 
Indians” under fifteen who have to be 
clothed, fed, educated and amused! 
Nowhere else—among the countless 
magazines published today—can s0 
many, with so much, be had for so little. 
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S LOR A 


Conclusions Based on New Study of U.S. Urban Homes | 


Stewart, Dougall & Associates. 


In this survey of magazine readership in urban communities of 500 
and more, the statistics revealed that the new True Story Women’s 
Group reaches 8,575,000 women readers over 15 years of age—in 
7,800,000 homes, which are a fourth of all the homes in all the cities, 
towns and hamlets in the United States. 

Figures disclosed, furthermore, that 70% of these women were mar- 
ried; 8% widowed or divorced; and 22% single. Hence, the huge: bulk 
of T.S.W.G. readers were found to be the “purse-string women” who 
> 


do the family spending. 

Shopping almost daily for 29 mil- | 
lion people, these women have access 
to an annual family income of nearly 
$30 billion—which is more than 22% 
of the nation’s total wages and sala- 
ries of $136 billion. 

Thus, the new merger of True 
Story with the Macfadden Women’s 
Group has created a medium of dom- 
inant size in the world’s largest mar- 
ket—the great middle-mass market 
of the wage earner. 


UNDER-DEVELOPED 
MARKET 


In the magazines edited primarily for 
the wage earner families, advertisers 
spend only $16,000,000 a year. While 
in the so-called white collar magazines, 
advertisers spend a total of $250,000,000 
a year. 

In wage earner homes, you find ap- 
proximately 2 magazines per family. In 
white collar homes, the average is double 
~or better than 4 magazines per family. 

Dr. Rudolph Flesch, authority on 
readability, recently disclosed that 90% 
of magazine advertising dollars run in 
publications which are “over the heads” 
of half of the nation’s families. 
SEPTEMBER 


15, 1949 


| True Story Women’s Group has released its analysis of the latest audi- 
ence measurement to be validated by the well-known Magazine Audience 
Group. The survey, based on an urban cross section, was made by 


AD EXPOSURES AT 
64¢ PER 1,000? 


-Analysis of the most recent magazine 
audience data reveals startling differ- 
ences between weekly, service, and mass 
magazine costs per potential ad ex- 
posures. 

The 4 leading women’s service maga- 
zines deliver potential ad impressions 
to women at a cost of $1.08; the 4 
weeklies at $1.16; True Story Women’s 
Group at $0.64 (per thousand). 

These facts and others are contained 
in the analysis by True Story Women’s 
Group of M.A.G.’s report on mass mag- 


REPORT REVEALS 
OF 29 MILLION! 


Manufacturers Can Now Reach 
the 30 Billion Dollar Pocketbook 
of 8,575,000 Women Readers, 
Shoppers for 29 Million People 


2 at of 3 eeiienss 


in 30’s or Younger 


Most Women Readers At 
**Age of Acquisition’ 


Among the 8% million women who 
are attracted by the editorial content 
of T.S.W.G. magazines are nearly 4 
out of every 10 U.S. young women in 
the “marriage age’, between 18 and 
25. Two of every three readers are 
in their thirties or younger, alive 
with the problems of youth, romance, 
marriage, home-making and raising 
families. 

Thus, advertisers in the T.S.W.G. 
find that they reach principally young 
women—at the age of open minds and 
open purses—when they are acquiring 
husbands, homes, furniture, and chil- 
dren. When they are interested in 
clothes, beauty aids, kitchen appliances, 
radios and automobiles. When they are 
eager to try new products and new 
recipes—and are forever buying the 
things they’ve always wanted and now 
can afford. 


azine reading, released today. 


INVIT 


For the benefit of top business executives, 
Group report have been condensed in a graphic 20-minute easel. In it are important 
marketing facts about this great, relatively under-developed market of 29 million 
consumers. Your T.S.W.G. representative would like to show it to you, along with 
the M.A.G. Report itself. Write or phone our nearest office for appointment. 


True Story Women’s Group 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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UP-IN-THE-AIR NECKTIES 


Ever hear of a tie manufacturer tieing in? We've just 
heard of one—Diplomat Tie Company, Baltimore. And 
the company is busting sales quotas by its tie-in; at a time 
when retailer interest in ordinary neckties borders on the 
apathetic. For Diplomat worked out a series of six “World 
Tour Scenes” to adorn its new line, with the active col- 
laboration of Pan American World Airways System. Both 
Diplomat and Pan American agree that while fashions in 
the past have been inspired by travel, this is probably the 
first time that an airline and a tie manufacturer ever got 
together to publicize each other’s business. 


If you want to look really cosmopolitan you can tie the 
Taj Mahal into an Oxford knot, make a cascade bow of 
Victoria Falls or go Far East with a four-in-hand of the 
White Pagoda in Hong Kong. Or if you yearn for that 
French touch, there’s a vibrant number with the Eiffel 
Tower. Conservative? Then London’s Big Ben will slip 
neatly under your weskit. If you’d like—or are careless 
enough—you can spill soup on the Mayan Temple in 
Mexico. Diplomat’s six ties are built around scenes of 
these six world-famous spots. 


Diplomat spared no labor to make the line authentic as 
well as spectacular. Pan American provided dozens of pic- 


tures, from every conceivable view, and Diplomat hired a 
leading textile artist to render the six scenes, in the most 
desirable technique for fabric printing. One of the coun- 
try’s foremost mills for multicolor printing was assigned 
the job of producing the cloth. 


While all these plans were in the works, Diplomat con- 
tacted key retail accounts—since ordinary ties were clut- 
tering up retailers’ shelves—and got their points of view. 
Diplomat believed that it had a good thing in the works 
but it was almost bowled over by the retailers’ enthusiasm. 


Scores of prominent stores and chains placed orders for the } 


“World Tour Scenes” neckwear, sight unseen. Diplomat 
revised its plans and proceeded with a full-scale program 
of production. 


In the few weeks that the line has been offered to retail 


ae 


Tata 


trade, orders have flowed in for more than 3,000-dozen § 
ties from more than 150 retailers. Some of this was the § 
result of the excellent promotional material available to | 


retailers. 


Pan American provided Diplomat with its own travel 
posters, several of which are sent to each retailer with his 
shipment of ties. Diplomat also includes fabric “blankets” 
for display purposes as well as model airplanes which Pan 
American has made available. Dealers are thus assured of 
attractive material for window and counter 
Diplomat is assured of a grand build-up by retailers, and 
Pan American is assured of excellent publicity. 


The ties themselves retail at $2, which places them in 
the pocketbook range of every consumer. 
foulard and jacquard, and each of the six scenes has been 
printed in six different color combinations. 


As an added booster, Pan American has alerted its 
branch offices and agents throughout the country to give 
full cooperation to local retailers featuring the Diplomat 
“World Tour Scenes,” and the airline has arranged to 
give over many of its window displays to showings of the 
neckwear. 


Diplomat has set up a cooperative advertising program 
to aid retailers in putting the line over. 


So if you can’t visit the Taj Mahal personally, you can 
keep its likeness close to you. And Pan American hopes 
that by doing so you’ll get some high-flying ideas, too. 


NUTS, SCREWS AND BOLTS 


It’s always later than you think—which is why we're 
telling you about one organization’s idea for a Christmas 
greeting. 


For almost a decade Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of 
America has been doing itself promotion-proud and win- 
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d its Power in circulation to drive deep into Indianapolis and the areas around 
give . . . strength of editorial following to press your sales effort home to hundreds 
omat of thousands of buyers living in or surging daily into the nation’s biggest 
ed to inland capital—that’s what makes The Star and The News hard to beat 
f the in the ‘“‘dollar for dollar” pay-off. 

With a combined circulation of 358,769, they saturate Indianapolis and cover 
gram 44 surrounding counties whose people are rich contributors to the market’s 

wealth and its $114 billion retail sales. 
1 can Unequaled market information provided by The Star and The News give 
Lopes you the “inside line” when it comes to decisions on your sales campaign. 
t Write for it. 

KELLY-SMITH COMPANY ¢ NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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ning a lot of friends, albeit spreading the Season’s Cheer, 
by mailing out a Christmas card that can be used for years 
to come. Its innards are used to firmly affix the recipient’s 
license plates! Or to clarify all this, lest you get a picture 
of miniature reindeer gripping the frames, inside Elastic’s 
bright cards are tidy little packages containing nuts, screws 
and washers which will make any license plate hold onto 
the bumpers with a deathlike grip. 


Bruce F. Linck—who says his name had nothing to do 
with his association with Elastic—one of those happy co- 
incidences—sales promotion manager for the company, 
tells us that between 8,000 and 10,000 of the Christmas 
cards are mailed out each year by Elastic to a selected list 
of the executive, management, engineering and purchasing 
personnel of the company’s customers and important 
prospects. 


Mr. Linck says Elastic has found that a Christmas 
mailing is not just a happy thought in itself—it’s good 
customer relations in the first place. And when the product 
tie-in can be as direct as Elastic’s, with the license plate 
nut and balt packages, the benefits are even greater. 


Last year Elastic toyed with the idea of changing the 
nature of its Christmas card, wondering, as some company 
executives did, whether the license plate enclosure idea 
wasn’t a little threadbare. Rather than imprudently dis- 
card an old stand-by, the company did a quick check 


through its fieldmen and discovered that Elastic customers 
were horrified at the idea. The company also has a raft of 
thank-you letters from some of the highest executives of 
the largest corporations as well as from buyers of hard- 
ware in smaller companies. If it needed any further proof, 
the requests that pour in for an additional box ( where the 
recipient has more than one car, the Plutocrat), would 
suffice to show that Elastic’s friends look forward to that 
specially-useful Christmas card. And there are always the 
letters from people whose box got damaged in the mails, 


The cards themselves are attractive things. A recent one 
depicted a vivid Santa attaching a new license plate ontoa 
car. Inside were the “fixin’s” for doing same to the re- 
cipient’s jalopy. Another carried a little message to the 
effect that “the traditional spirit of Christmas draws all 
men closer together and our greeting token to you serves as 
a reminder of the firm bond furnished at all seasons by 
ESNA Elastic Stop Nuts.” A third said simply, ‘*Season’s 
Greetings,” on the cover. Inside wrapped in a gay little 
plastic sack, tied with a red ribbon, were the familiar nuts, 
screws and washers. It, too, carried a message: “. . . you'll 
need more than a mellow feeling of goodwill to hold the 
new license plates on your car and we therefore send 


” 


FOU sss 


Under the circumstances, says an Elastic spokesman, the 
company has a bull by the tail and this Christmas will see 
a variation on the theme of Christmas card and license 
plate set. 
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—” says (BENDIX RADIO 


‘When transit time is important, we always 
ship AIRFREIGHT. Capital AIRFREIGHT is 
dependable, economical, and provides a 
strong medium for good customer rela- 
tions."’ writes George A. Peters, Traffic 
Manager, Bendix Radio Division, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


Makers of precision radio and communi- 
cations products, including ‘Front Row” 


\ 
i 
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Television and Broadcast equipment, 
Bendix serves more customers faster vic 
Capital AIRFREIGHT. 


Dependable Capital AIRFREIGHT Over- 
night Delivery means lower inventories, 
lower warehousing costs, closer stock con- 
trol. Investigate, Today! 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


“Dependable... Economical” 
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Salesmen are back to pounding the pavement and ringing 
the doorbells again, and they need all the “help” they can 
get. Give them the Post-Gazette “bonus’’ in Pittsburgh— 
the bonus of the BIG Circulation that routes your advertis- 
ing as you route your salesmen to help sell the million 
central city people—and then travels beyond to sing the 
same selling song to the two million more who live in and 
around the 144 cities and towns of 1,000 to 75,000 population. 
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PITTSBURGH BY FAR THE LARGEST CIRCULATION OF 
ANY PITTSBURGH DAILY NEWSPAPER 


POST-GAZETTE | aaa 


RE eS 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC. 
ENT SEPTEMBER 15, 1949 o 
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a HOUSEHOLD 


| Household’s home families are the three-meals-at-home kind. Dad and 


the kids come home for lunch. Mother entertains at home. All in all, 7,000,000 


people eat 21,000,000 meals a day in Household homes! No wonder that — 


Household’s home editorial is 18% on food. Last year, Household printed 


527 food ideas, 513 recipes — mentioned 2,898 cooking ingredients. 


Home families, home editorial. For any home product, that’s the profit combination! 
Household concentrates where other magazines do not —in the high-spending 
communities under 25,000 population. And Household does it at the /owest cost 


per page per 1000: four colors, $3.20; black and white, $2.40. 


ok peat 


[OUSEHOLD'S profit combinatton 


HOME FAMILIES ya HOME EDITORIAL 


® 2,107,586 reader families %& Food 18% 

* 3,764,000 primary adult readers *& Home building & modernization 14% 

* 2,635,789 children *® Home furnishing & management 20% 

*& Women 81% housewives | * Gardening 8% 

* Families 62% home owners * Child care 8% 

* 87% with gardens * Beauty, fashion 5% 

*\Eat three meals a day at home % Fiction, inspirational, community improvement 20% 
* \82% in communities under 25,000 *& Miscellaneous 7% 


IOWA “BARN RADIOS” 
HELP WITH MILKING! 


(The New Iowa Radio Audience Survey Proves It!) 


Te Iowa Radio Audience Survey* is 
a complete study of radio listening 
habits in Iowa. The new 1949 Edition 
even tells how many lowa barns are 
equipped with radio—how many Iowa 
men and women feel that radio helps 
with their milking—how many think 
that radio makes their cows produce 
more milk! 


In addition to much new data, the 
Twelfth Edition gives up-to-date infor- 
mation on station and program prefer- 
ences, time of most listening, amount 
of listening outside the home, multiple- 
set ownership, ete. The Survey gives the 
complete radio picture for Iowa as a 
whole, as well as for each of the State’s 
99 counties. 


This important and _ authoritative 


Survey is now on the presses. Write 
today to reserve your free copy! 


*The 1949 Iowa Radio Audience Survey is a “*must” for 
every advertising, sales or marketing man who is inter- 
ested in lowa. 


The 1949 Edition is the twelfth annual study of radio 
listening habits in Iowa. It was made by Dr. F. L. Whan 
of Wichita University ——is based on personal interviews 
with over 9,000 Iowa families, scientifically selected from 
cities, towns, villages and farms all over the State. 


As a service to the sales, advertising and research pro- 
fessions, WHO will gladly send a copy of the 1949 Sur- 
vey to anyone interested in the subjects covered. 
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+ for lowa PLUS + 
Des Moines . . - 50,000 Watts 


Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 


FREE & PETERS, INC. 


National Representatives 
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NEWS REEL 


DAVID McGREGOR 


Formerly with the Conde Nast Publications, Inc., 
he has been appointed sales manager of the Travel 
Department of the American Express Co., N. Y. C. 


GENE L, BRUTON 
Promoted from assistant to sales manager of the 
Ferro Enamel Corp., he replaces Glenn A. Hutt, 
now assistant to the president of the corporation. 


HAROLD H, WEBER 


Named general sales manager, Wire and Cable De- 
partment, United States Rubber Co., to supervise 
sales of specialized electrical wires to industries. 


H. E. CHILCOAT 


Former vice-president in charge of sales, Pressed 
Steel Car Co., now manages newly created Railroad 
Sales Department, Townsend Co., New Brighton, Pa. 


ORRIN G. MEYERS 


Formerly chief engineer of the Hunter Spring Co., 
Lansdale, Pa., he is named sales manager of the 
company, succeeds William J. Trendler, resigned. 


THOMAS A, KENNALLY 
Appointed president of the Refrigeration Division 
of Philco Corp., he has been with the company 25 
years and is a member of the board of directors. 


HARRY W. PORTE 


With the Mergenthaler Linotype Co. for |5 years, 
he has been promoted from director of sales to 
vice-president in charge of sales for the firm. 


THOMAS R, CHADWICK 


Joins Thor Corp., home laundry appliances, as Cen- 
tral Division sales manager, he had been general 
sales manager for the Cory Corp. since 1944. 


Revere has used 


Sweet’s Service 


for 27 years...... 


design 


production 


distribution 


Ask your Sweet’s representative to show how to get the 
right information ... to the right people . . . at the right time. 


“We know of no better or more economical way to get our catalogs to the people 
who buy, or influence the purchase of our line of industrial and building materials. 
As a rule, general mailings of catalogs aren't too successful. Buyers, we find, 
often lose or misplace the information we want them to have. Sweet's solves 
4 this problem by placing our current catalogs where they are instantly available. 
Furthermore, we believe Sweet's reaches people we might never come in contact 
with—important men in the selection and specification of products we make. 


“In addition, many of our catalogs, over a period of years, have presented 
special design problems. In connection with this, we found Sweet's custom design 
service most helpful. 


“We make this endorsement of this service, because we believe the more manu- 
facturers who file their catalogs in this way, the more useful the files will be to 
e+oeee ¢ © © © @ & @ buyers in need of information.” 


N. A. Schuele, Advertising Manager 
Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated 


Here’s the way Sweet’s Catalog Service works for you: 


Through 43 years of experience, Sweet’s has 
developed improved techniques for the or- 
ganization and visual presentation of buying 
information. These techniques are available 
to you in the preparation of your own catalogs. 


Because of the great volume of manufacturers’ 
catalogs handled by Sweet’s each year, you 
get the most economical buy in all phases of 
catalog production. These economies are also 
available to you in the production of your 
own catalogs. 


Sweet’s delivers your catalog to selected 
buyers who purchase the bulk of the products 
in your field. Your catalog is instantly avail- 
able when the buyer wants information. The 
buyer does not need to write and wait, he finds 
what he wants at his fingertips. 
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advertiser 


@ Make a quality product. 

e Constantly strive to maintain or improve that quality. 
e Price it at its true value. 

@ Make it readily available. 

Advertise truthfully and in good tastes 

Advertise consistently. 


Advertise to the right people; 
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Stewart-Warner Corporation 
United 1 Rubber Company 


Campbel! Soup Company 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., The 
Heinz Company, H. J. 

Hudson Motor 


Car Co. 
Krementz & Co. 
Olin ie hate Inc. 
Santa Fi 
ques 4 a Sent Inc., Stephen F. 
A 
American Chain & Cable Company, ix! 
@u Pont de Nemours & Company, 
incorporated, E. 1. 
Loriliard Co., 
Pratt & sake 


United States Time Corporation, 
Webster Company, F. S. 

Westclox, Division of General Time 
Instruments Corporation 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
Compan 


y 
Gillette Safety Razor Company 
Gruen Watch 
National Lead Company | 
Waterman Co., L. E 
Willys- vot dy Motors, In. 
Barrett Division, The Allied Chemica 


ation 
Bauer & Black, Division of 

The Kendall Company 
Ruick Motor Division, 

General Motors Corporation 
Champion Spark Plug Company 
Duofold Inc 
Ford Motor Company 
Hammermi!! Paper Company 
Hotpoint, Inc., Subsidiary of 

General Electric Company 
Merriam Company, G. & C 
Pontiac Motor Division, 

General Motors Corporation 
Texas Company, The 
Westinghouse Electric Company 
White Motor Company, The Aniline 
American Radiator & Standard 


Sanitary Corporation 
American Thermos Bottle Company 
Libby. McNeill & Libby 
Reynolds Tobacco Company, R. J. 
Studebaker Corporation, The 
Union Pacific Railroad Company 
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mi & Myers — Co. 
Timken | Roller Bearing Company, 
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ti T was not through accident that the outstanding companies listed on these pages 
achieved fame and fortune. Without exception, they have all followed the basic 
8. é 
my, The principles listed on the left. 
er Compan, ’ - 
Anarca fF — Principle No. 7 explains why these successful firms have spent so many years advertising 
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oration continue to think of the Post as the first place to look for all the new and better products 
1 and services. 
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= first place for advertising 


This list is limited to advertisers appearing in The Saturday Evening Post ten or more years and spending a minimum of $10,000 during 1948 or $5,000 during the first six months of 1949. 


No. of 

Years 
Botany Mills, Inc. 15 
California Prune and Apricot 

Growers Association 15 
Chrysler Corporation 15 
Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc. 15 
Geier Company, The P. 

.oy Cellucotton Products 15 
Ontario f Department of Travel & 

Public 15 
Owens- Iilinois Glass Company 15 
Sanforized 15 
Semier, Inc., R. B 15 
Shell Oil cy Incorporated 15 
Superba Cravats 15 
Truval Manvfacturers, Inc., Division of 

Publix Shirt Corporation 15 
American Gas Association 14 
Association of — Railroads 14 
Block Drug Company 14 
Burgess Battery Company 14 
Carey Mfg. Co., Philip 14 
Carrier Corporation 14 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 14 
Ditto, Inc. 14 
Liberty Mutual arte Company 14 
Linkman & Co., M. 14 
Longines- Ana Mong Watch Co, 14 


Millers Falls Company 4 
Murdoch, Reid, Division of Consolidated 


Grocers Corporation 4 
Silex Company, The 4 
Woodstock Typewriter Co, 14 
Bryant Heater Company 13 
Central Manufacturers’ Mutual 

Insurance Company, The 13 
Coolerator Company, The 13 
Eagle Knitting Mills, Inc, 13 
Fels & Company 13 
Jacobson & Sons, Inc., pe} 
Lincoln National Life "ecerence 

Company, The 13 
Minnesota ‘iaining & Mfg. Co. 13 
Minnesota Valley Canning Co. 13 
Plumb, Inc., Fayette R. 13 
Railway Express Agency Ipc. 13 
Schult Corporation 13 
Textron, Inc. 13 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc, u 
Walker Manufacturing Company of 

Wisconsin 13 
Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co. 13 
Acushnet Process Sales Co. 12 
Bell & Howell Company 12 
Bowes ‘’Seal-Fast’’ Corporation 12 
Chase Brass & Copper Co., Incorporated 12 
Cory Corporation 12 
Dayton Rubber Company, The 12 
Eaton m Manufacturing Co Company 12 
E-Z™ 12 
Guide al, Division, 

| Motors Corporat 12 
National A ion of Ice Industri 
National Pres Cooker 


New Mexico Tourist Bureay 
Proctor Electric Company 
aly, Inc. 
Sikes Company, Inc., The 
Tappan Laaag Company, The 
inc. 


Tek-H 
United Artists Corporation 1 
Anderson pany, The 1 
Bendix Home Aopianes, Ine. 1 
Casite Corporation 1 
Chamberlain Sesaey of America 
Coffee Advertising Council 1 
Briar Pipe o. Ine. 1 
Croton Watch Company n 
De Beers Consolidated * laines, Ltd. 
and Associated Companies 11 
Electro-Motive Division, 
General Motors Corporation 11 
Emerson Radio and Phonograph 
Corporation ll 
Emery Industries, Inc. 11 
Fram Corporation ll 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co, 11 
Kaufmann Bros. & Bondy, Inc ill 
MacMillan Petroleum Corp. ll 
Magnavox Company, The ll 
State Farm Insurance Companies il 
Story & Clark Piano Company 11 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. ll 
White Company, David 11 
Winarick Inc., Arthur 1 
iain 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 10 
Barbasol Company, The 10 
Chap Stick Company 10 
Crane Company 10 
Dow Chemical Company, The 10 
Fruehauf Trailer Company 10 
Industrial Gloves Co, 10 
Motorola, Inc. 10 
Nachman Corporation 10 
National Gypsum Company 10 
New York Life Insurance Company 10 
Oregon State Highway Commission 10 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 10 
Pan American World Airways System 10 
Revere Copper and Brass, Incorporated 10 


Richardson Co., Thos. D. 10 
Shulton, Inc. 10 
Union Pharmaceutical Co., Inc. 10 
U. S. Army Recruiting Service 10 
Victor Adding Machine Company 10 
York Corporation 10 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


The vaudeville we remember at 
The Palace won’t really be back until 
a comic in baggy pants says: “Sep- 
tober, Octember, Nowonder I didn’t 
know what month it was!” 


Knowing nothing of chemistry’s 
magic, I am impressed by the post- 
card mailer which tells you to “Dip 
this card in water.” You do, and a 
perfectly blank page suddenly blooms 
with an ad. One I got recently was 
put out by Morley Jennings, East 
Orange. 


He was a poor scholar but evi- 
dently a safe driver . . . the guy who 
chalked this on a telegraph-pole near 
my house: “Seed Lint 35 Ms.” 


Homer Smith says he got it second- 
hand, the comment of a man on the 
radio concerning the whale that was 
turned upon by some dolphins in the 
same tank: “He must have died of 
crossed porpoises.” 


An Oldsmobile dealer advertises in 

a local paper: “Doctors bury their 

mistakes . . . lawyers jail theirs... 

wives divorce theirs. We have to fix 

ours! All repair-work guaranteed.” 
* 


“Who loads the larder in your 
family?” asked The American Maga- 
zine in a food-survey. It seems that 
men are to be reckoned with today 
more than ever. A good percentage of 
them not only cook, wash dishes, 
clean house, wash windows, and wax 
floors, but also do much of the food- 
buying. Often go overboard, too, 
buying things not on Mama’s list. An 
interesting report. Not stuffy. 


Is it a housing-shortage or a 
money-shortage? Out our way, a 
family can have its choice of brand- 
new $5,000 houses... for about 
$12,000. 


“Many girls who scream when they 
see a mouse never hesitate about going 
riding with a wolf.” — Armstrong 
Paint-Pot. 


If I remember correctly, it was 
Jerome K. Jerome who said: “TI like 
work. It fascinates me. I could sit and 
watch it for hours.” 


For its rubber bands, Alliance 
Rubber Co. lifted a line out of Irving 
Berlin’s first hit: “It’s the best band 
in the land!” 


As this is written, Walter Reu- 
ther’s boys are talking about a 
“fourth round” of wage-hikes. The 
UAW makes fine automobiles, but its 
arithmetic wouldn’t stand up on the 
proving-ground. 

e 


Couldn’t A. T. & T. do a nice 
page under this headline: “The 
Miracle of the Bell System” ? 


The International Correspondence 
Schools go to great lengths to make 
their textbooks authentic, and to keep 
them up to date. This year, two- 
chapters on the “Writing of Copy” 
are as sound as a Coolidge dollar. 
They are the work of Walter 
Weintz, of The Reader’s Digest, and” 
former copy-chief of Baltimore’s Van 
Sant, Dugdale agency. Nice going, 
Walt, and a low bow to you, Paul 
Barrett! 

* 


Will the traffic-police of the air- 
lanes be known as “‘traffic-copters”’? 


A type of sales-resistance hard to 
overcome is the ubiquitous sign read- 
ing: “No Parking.” 


A newcomer, Muntz TV, has a 
“huge” 10-inch tube. Bigger than the 
ordinary 10-inch tube, I presume. 
Remember the old sign: “Quart mea- 
sures, all shapes and sizes’’? 


e Association of American Rail- 
The A t fA 1 Rail 
roads came up with a neat epigram in 
a memo addressed to the press and 
radio: “Railroad safety is no acct 
dent!” 

* 


Isn’t it time we returned to the 
pre-war practice of putting prices in 
magazine ads? 


Uncouth name for the G-E Dis- 
posall: “‘Slop-Machine.” 
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OVIES HAVE CONVICTION when your 16mm 
films are projected with the . 


YOu SEE the soft, smooth skin of a child, the 
hard, weather-beaten structure of a sidewalk 
appear on the screen with dramatic realism and 
improved contrast when the scene is projected 
with the RCA “400”. 

That’s because your black-and-white or full- 
color films are shown in their full range of 
tones from delicate highlights to deep shadows 
—with texture that’s unmistakably true as life. 
It’s another proof of the superior quality of 
RCA “400” projection. 


And, in addition, the RCA “400” gives you 


VISUAL PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN. N.J. 


In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 


the benefits of easy threading . . . greater sim- 
plicity of operation . . . maximum protection 
to your valuable films . . . reliable performance. 


See your 16mm sound or silent films at their 
brilliant best. Hear voices, music or sound 
effects reproduced with life-like fidelity. Com- 
pare and buy the RCA “400”. 

ae e . 
RCA “400" JUNIOR. The only single-case standard !6mm 
sound projector of fully professional quality. 


RCA “400” SENIOR. Provides theatre-quality reproduction of 
16mm sound and pictures for larger audiences, auditoriums or 
larger rooms. 


a 


MAIL COUPON FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION 


VISUAL PRODUCTS (Dept. 791) 
Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, N. J. 


400” Sound Projector. 


Please send me complete information on the RCA 


Name 


Business = 


Street 


City 
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to Hygeia Readers 
Healthful Living in Comfortable Homes 


IF your product helps to promote healthful, 
comfortable living in more wholesome, sanitary, 
convenient homes, here is a concentrated bloc of 
readers seeking precisely those benefits — the 
subscribers to HYGEIA, Health Magazine of the 
American Medical Association. 


69.7 per cent own their own homes 
83.7 per cent are married men or women 


89.3 per cent have high school educations or 
better— 


58.5 per cent, university or college educations 


100 per cent pay to get the reliable health 
information in HYGEIA 


These are the people who want vacuum cleaners 
that keep their homes cleaner, better footwear for 
children and adults, saner beauty preparations, 
more wholesome food for all the family—and a 
thousand other adjuncts to pleasant, health-wise 
living. 


This is the highly selected audi- 
ence that can “afford” healthful 
living because it knows the 
value and pleasure of healthful 
living. 


For further details, address 


Cl a THE HEALTH MAGAZINE 
OF THE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 NORTH DEARBORN + CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
22 


According to Apparel Arts, as re 
layed by Curtis Research, there’s an 
untapped bridegroom market of 6'bil- 
lion dollars, and 32 stores in 43 cities 
have established Bridegroom Depart. 
ments to sell and service grooms, 
Yeah, but who ever notices a groom 
at a wedding? 


Al Scott, of Standard Pressed 
Steel, sends a tear-page of the Vita- 
freze Automatic Bagger, showing the 
machine, but, even more prominently, 
a babe in a French bathing-outfit, 
The headline: “Perfect features for 
streamlined production. Immediate 
delivery.” No cracks about “bags,” 
please. 

- 

The New York Sun reminds ad- 
vertisers that 4% of us pay 51% of 
the Nation’s total tax. Hope I can 
stay in that 4% group, even though 
it pinches. 

* 

Aside to Paul Robinson of Sharp 
& Dohme: Here’s a headline for an 
ad on your famous antiseptic powder: 
“A case for the B.F.I.” 


“For Sale—Hot-water heater, 75 
gal. auto. gas. Reasonable. CU 
8-4272.” In case you want to heat 
some hot water. 

oa 


Nit—“How could you tell it was 
Mr. Procter and Mr. Gamble?” 
Wit—“They were both wearing 
soap-box derbies.” 
* 


If all the money spent on spy- 
trials were laid end to end, it would 
reach a pretty penny. 

. 


Speaking of folding-money, one of 
the year’s best movies called it “a 
most restful shade of green.” 


Tessie O’Paque thinks Sherwin- 
Williams paint should list its prices 
as a “cover’-charge. Getting sillier 
by the minute, she also thinks the 
Pitney-Bowes postage-meter might 
say something about. “sealing-prices.” 
(The heat is still bothering some peo- 


ile in September. ) 


In the column’s log-book, 1949 was 
the Summer of lobster-tails, outboard- 
bicycles, and power-lawnmowers . . - 
the season when those unrelated 
articles came into their own. Is there 
no market for lobster-claws? 

— 


Dreading his effect on Party har- 
mony, the Republican National Com- 
mittee decided to replace Hugh Scott 
as chairman. Ah, yes; a sort of Dread 
Scott Decision. 
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The problem of the 


7 PETES 


punch-drunk bee! 


IF Jasper B. (Buzz) Honeybee, 
pick-up man for Home Hives, Inc., 
looks down on a field of lavender 
blue blossoms, he says “‘Aah-aah! 
Alfalfa” ...and hightails out 
of there. Alfalfa is alluring, 
but anti-social! The column 
carrying its nectar and pollen 
is held under tension by two 
lower petals, which part under 
the pressure of the bee’s proboscis 
... Up springs the column, socking the bee - 
on the beezer! The wild bees were tough, could take 
the thumping. The domesticated variety won’t! 

Now the bees are boycotting alfalfa in a big way. Alfalfa 
seed yield has dropped from 10 to 1.5 bu. per acre, threatening the 
15 million acre crop of alfalfa, worth $837 million annually, plus $26 
million in seeds! ... Because the bee brings pollens which fertilize the 
blossom. No bees, no blossoms, no seeds, no alfalfa! And ag scientists are 
anxiously seeking an alfalfa strain which won’t commit race suicide! 

It’s a serious problem to profitable farming .. . if an amusing story for 
advertisers. Read “The Problem of the Punch-Drunk Bee,” by Jim Rathburn, 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


September issue, page 47. 


i. 


The problem of the untapped market . .. is also serious—for advertisers who neglect the vast new 


sales potential of the country’s prosperous farmers. Not all farmers are prosperous—but the fifteen Heart 
States, favored with the best soil, climate and growing season, hold most of our national farm prosperity... 
the best farmers with the best methods, largest investments in land and equipment, highest yields and profits! 
-.. In the Heart states alone, almost a million of SuccEssFUL FARMING’s 1,200,000 selected subscribers averaged 
close to $10,000 in gross income for °47 and °48—$4,000 above the US farm 
average ... one of the world’s best class markets today—and sparsely tapped by 
general media. The bulk of this best farm market is SuccEssFUL FARMING’s.. . 
facts available at any SF office!... 


SuccEssFUL FARMING... Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Cleveland, 


Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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When You're Hiring A Top-Flight 


Jnsunanel SuesmMmant 


... Be Sure To Look At His Recor 


Ee A Magazine Is One of Your Salesmen in Print. And Here 
Is Newsweek’s 111/2-Year Record in the Insurance Field. 


* Ronernican * 
Hardware Mutuals MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 
* (hn flancock 
. rn 
Pa MUTUALJLIFE INSURANCE COMPA 
A BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
AMERICAN MUTUAL : A 
America fore ) 
* INSURANCE GROUP * 
MARINE OFFICE peur 
od JOHNSON & HIGGINS 
AMERICA NSON ¢ BROKERS 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORC ANIZED IN 1845 & NEWARK, NEW JFRSEV 
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Has Grown 


‘COT 


hat 
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Newsweek Acceptance 


1938 


Rank Among ALL Magazines by Pages of Insurance Advertising 


> 1949 


(First Six 
Months) 


Time 

Business Week 
Sat. Eve. Post 
Collier's 


Nat. Business 
Fortune 
Forbes 

Nat'l Geog. 
American 


NEWSWEEK 


Rowonouwunaon = 


W/ LY) Newsweek Ranks So High With the Insurance Companies 


1 Time 

Sat. Eve. Post 
NEWSWEEK 
Business Week 
U. S. News 
Life 

Nat. Business 
Suc. Farming 
Collier's 
Dun’‘s Review 


— 


* SOURCE: PIB 


Newsweek Families Average $15,000 Life Insurance 


Compare this with the U. S. average: 
a little over $2,000. What is the reason 
behind this exceptionally high aver- 
age for Newsweek families? Here are 
the facts. 


66% of every dollar spent for life 
insurance comes from only 35% of all 
U. S. families.” This 35% represents 


America’s highest income families. 


85.59% of Newsweek’s more than 
800,000 families is concentrated in 
this group—the group that accounts 
for 7 of all life insurance written. 


as Equitable Life Assurance Society ye 
COMPANY of the United States Insurance Company , 
¢. q NEW YORK LIFE 
olla SURANCE COMPANY NATIONAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 
LIBERTY %0@” MUTUAL VERMONT 
/ SE&G. INSURANCE COMPANY 


UNITED STATES 
PELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


GINS 


England Mutual 


New 
Lye Lnsurance Company (MV of Boston 


The Travelers AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE AND SURETY BONDS 


Ss | 


Metropolitan Life 


NEWSWEEK offers more top- 
income families per advertising dol- 
lar—at the lowest cost per thousand— 
than any other weekly or general 
monthly magazine. 


47.3% of Newsweek’s readers in 
business and industry have a direct 
voice in, and thousands more influ- 
ence, company buying. And this buy- 
ing includes plant and personnel in- 
surance coverage. 


*1947 Survey of Consumer Finances con- 
ducted by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Insurance Companies Advertise in Newsweek 


€) 
«THE HOME« 


WDWLANCE Loupoany 


gato 


THE HARTFORD 
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ALWAYS THERE... 


yy Turre, through all the bustle of a selling day . . . there, long after the 


last customer and sales clerk have left for home, there in a well 


deserved place of honor on the retailer’s and buyer’s desk 

is Boot and Shoe Recorder, your Salesman, always on the job. 

It arrives twice monthly and stays there, always a constant source of 
information and inspiration to the executives who move better than 


2% billion dollars worth of shoes at retail each year. 


Diligent, competent and untiring as the modern, successful 


salesman must be, no mortal man could “live with” his customers 


to quite this same degree. 


For those who make shoes, any of the many related articles which are sold in shoe stores or 
supply any of the hundreds of materials and services used in shoe mak- 
ing and shoe selling, Boot and Shoe Recorder can be an efficient 
“Salesman Who Is Always There”. . . ever on the buying spot 

with an A.B.C. audited circulation of 20,250 subscribers. 


BOOT AND SHOE 


A CHILTON @ rustication 


ecorder 


100 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOSTON *« CHICAGO «+ ST. LOUIS +¢ PHILADELPHIA e¢ LOS ANGELES 
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be TIE MME 


MONG OLD-FASHIONED ideas you still hear is 
the story that just one network reaches most Coast towns 
outside big cities. It’s as outdated as this iron horse would 
be in San Bernardino, the California rail center where 
61%* of the radio families are ABC fans. 


EHIND THE WHEEL of this convertible you’d be 
no more behind the times than those who believe only 
one network covers all Coast markets. ABC’s 22 stations 
deliver big audiences in scores of industrial centers like 
Santa Ana where 66%* of the radio homes tune us in. 


ARGO CARRIERS like this are almost as hard to find 
in Coast farming communities as folks who don’t listen to 
ABC. In Chelan County, Washington, for instance, 84%* 
of the radio families listen regularly to the same big-time 
programs that capture big-city audiences, for ABC, too. 


AB 
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On the coast 
you cant get away from 


ABC 


FOR COVERAGE...ABC’s booming Pacific network 
delivers 228,000 watts of power—49,250 more. than the 
second-place network. This power spells coverage — 
ABC primary service area (BMB 50% or better) covers 
96.7% of all Pacific Coast radio homes. And ABC’s 
Coast Hooper for 1948 was up 9% or better both day 
and night. 


FOR COST...a half hour on ABC’s full 22-station Pacific 
network costs only $1,228.50. Yet you can buy as few 
as 5 stations for testing or concentration. And ABC 
is famous for the kind of audience-building promotion 
that helps slice the cost-per-listener. 


Whether you’re on a coast network 
or intend to be—talk to ABC 


*BMB FIGURES 


PACIFIC NETWORK 


New York: 7 West 66th St. - TRafalgar 3-7000 — Detrorr: 1700 Stroh Bldg. - CHerry 8321—Cuicaco: 20 N. Wacker Dr. 
DElaware 1900—Los ANGELES: 6363 Sunset Blvd. - HUdson 2-3141—San Francisco: 155 Montgomery St. - EXbrook 2-6544 
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YOU'LL FIND 
CHEMICALS FOR 
EVERYTHING FROM 
FERTILIZERS TO 
PHARMACEUTICALS 


@ The whole week's round-up of Chem- 
ical News 


® 5000-6000 Quotations 


@ 2957 Pages of Chemicals Advertising 
last year 


NEWS FORMS CLOSE 4 P.M. FRIDAY 
PAPER DELIVERED 9 A.M. MONDAY 
a. we send you a sample copy of 

O.P.D.? 


“Oil Maint and 
Druq Reporter 


For Chemicals Buyers 
The Market Authority since 1871 


Schnell Publishing Co., Inc. 
59 John Street, New York 7 


@Cleveland 22—H. G. Seed, 17717 Lomond Blvd., Long. 
0544 @ Los Angeles 14—The Robt. W. Walker Co., 684 S. 
Lafayette Park Pl., Drexel 4338 @ San Francisco 4— The 


Robt. W. Walker Co., 68 Post Street, SUtter 21-3568. 
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FORT WAYNE- 
“America’s 


Happiest Town” 


. . . Fort Wayne is the 
happiest city in the United 
States . . . the town is full 
of know-how people .. . 
unskilled labor is practi- 
cally nonexistent . . . wages 
are a little bit higher"— 
LOOK Magazine, Aug. 30, 
1949. 

aw 
Merchandising Co-operation 


Home Coverage: 99% in City Zone 
plus 43% in Retail Trading Zone 


The News-Sentinel 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Allen-Klapp Co., New York, Chicago, Detroit 


| CONGRESS 


> Of the Pink Sheet on excise 
taxes, which SALES MANAGEMENT 
sent to every congressman, it can at 
least be said that it was read by a 
great many. Congressmen themselves 
have been away; their secretaries, 
when asked, did not assume the oily 
politeness of one who doesn’t know 
what you’re talking about. They said 
that their bosses had been impressed. 

Several factors militate against any- 
thing being done: 

1. The President, seconded by 
Chairman Doughton of the Ways and 
Means Committee, is in opposition on 


grounds that removal would make too — 


deep a hole in revenues. 

2. Congress wants to quit for the 
season. Sen. Wherry hardly lets a day 
go by without needling the Majority 
for an adjournment date, as if wind- 
ing up, rather than handling, legisla- 
tion were the main business of 
Congress. 

3. Getting rid of some but not all 
discriminations requires discriminat- 
ing, which takes careful negotiation 
and, above all, time. 

But there is a brighter side: 

1. Within the majority party, sup- 
port for the Administration on this 
tax issue is falling apart. Congressmen 
are loudly deserting, among them im- 
portant members of the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

2. Pressure on Congress to remove 
war taxes is high. Moreover, it is the 
scattered pressure that looks alto- 
gether spontaneous. 


> Cellar’s Committee studying 
monopoly is playing with an idea that, 
at first blush, is primarily important 
to over-all financial management. 
Nevertheless, it would profoundly 
affect the sales department. 


If You Don't? 


.. + Who will demand that 
Congress repeal wartime excise 
and transportation taxes . . . at 
this session of Congress? Buzz 
your secretary and write your 
Senators and Representative 
before you turn another page. 


The Committee has been looking 
into the notion, brought forth re. 
peatedly during its hearings, that Big. 
ness in itself is bad. So it asks how 
companies can be broken up. 

One idea now being explored is to 
create tax incentives. There are some, 
for example, in the old Public Utility 
Holding Company Act, which re. 
quired holding companies to get rid 
of their operating units. There might 
also be some penalties for companies 
that retained plants or divisions, 
which a bureau after hearing decided 
were unessential. 

Given such a law and a reasonably 
good stock market, it’s likely that big 
companies would talk things over 
with their bankers and sell some of 
their properties. This, of course, 
would change the jurisdictions of 
sales executives: They might have 
narrower domains. Sometimes, per- 
haps, distribution departments might 
be segregated and put under new 
ownership, in which case the sales 
manager would become top boss. 

All this is merely in the discussion 
stage. Committee members want to 
get some impression of how the idea, 
i.e., of incentives to decentralize, 
strikes businessmen ; they want discus- 
sion. Later on, maybe next year, there 
will probably be a bill. 

The committee will resume. its 
hearings late in October. Up to that 
time, committee. experts will file 
recommendations, which will be dis- 
cussed during the fall and winter. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


> President Truman told a press 
conference that he will reappoint 
Lowell Mason whose term is about to 
expire. He was not asked about and 
did not volunteer anything on Gar- 
land S. Ferguson whose term expired 
last year. Presumably, there will be a 
successor. John Carson’ $ appointment 
was reported favorably on an 8-4 
vote; Senator Tobey, who supports 
him, was away. When Carson’s name 
comes to the floor, there will be one or 
two speeches in opposition. Senators 
think that he will be voted in. Davis 
and Ayres remain for the next severa 
years on the board. 


> Complaints that come from time 
to time to FTC suggest why salesmen 
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= BLANKET CIRCULATION! 


1s of 
have 
per- 
might 
new 
sales 
> “i So you want to sell the process industries. You 
1ssi0n ; want your share of this rich full-steam-ahead market 
nt to : . 
deal ; for day-to-day consumption and replacement sales. 
alize, Then you've a need to blanket the process industries. 
yr: And how big should that blanket be? 
ere 
he 1 The process industries are 32,000 plants, 2,500,000 
a yy : workers—topped by 75,000 technically-trained and 
file  \ technically-employed kingpins — chemists and engi- 
> dis- NS neers working in all title groups. Here then is the 
ie PSS gauge of your market. 
; | And the only coverage you can buy that matches 
ION | wal this measure is C&E News’ 70,000 every Monday 
press IN AY 7 newsmagazine circulation. Read by as many as any 
a . he ; other two process industries books put together, 
- and N_@ i < read from top to bottom and side to side, C&E News 
oe \ delivers full-scale blanket coverage in all directions. 
pire ' 
b 
aa q CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING NEWS 
8-4 ee NEWSMAGAZINE OF THE PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
a - | ‘Published by THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
ts pe bs Advertising management: REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 
ators £ NEW YORK—CHICAGO—PHILADELPHIA—CLEVELAND 


avis # , SAN FRANCISCO—LOS ANGELES—SEATTLE 


sometimes think of joining unions, 
Salesmen come in, and relate that 
while they get, say, 10% com. 
mission, others with similar territory 
get 20%, and ask for relief. FTC 
would make a case under the Robin. 
son-Patman Act if the salesmen were 
| dealers getting widely varying dis. 
| counts. Commission lawyers say that 
the salesmen walk ou* indignant, look- 
ing for other recourse. 


> Steelco Stainless Steel, which 
makes cooking utensils, filed an in- 
teresting defense to a charge of mis- 
representation. The representations, it 
says, were made by dealers relying 
solely on commissions for pay, choos- 
ing their own territory without in- 
struction or orders as to working 
hours, records, etc. Hence, Steelco 
claims, the company was not respon- 
sible. 

FTC says that the question is solely 
whether Steelco supplied material for 
the alleged misrepresentations. If it 
did, the issue of agency won’t arise. 
Possibly, if the case gets to the courts, 
there will be some new law. on this 
difficult subject. 

The Commission just dropped a | 
| rather similar complaint against | 
| American Nickeloid, whose dealers 
were said to have misrepresented 


We can’t distribute your avoirdupois over your frame, but we can help | the product. In this case, it was found 
distribute your product and build up your sales. In the sound and | that the company’s own advertising 
growing market of the Central South there are thousands of material had been accurate. 


merchants with millions of loyal customers, who move merchandise COMMERCE 
when WSM supplies the buying impulse. 

> Philip Hauser, the new director, 

wants the 1949 housing census to in- 

clude a question on television owner- 


You can work it economically via WSM, where a ship. Putting it in would be made 
less expensive because there are broad 


staff of 200 is ready to produce network-quality aiden ualidnh iam die ai. ; 
shows, and to help point up your commercials 


. F ; Some congressmen feel that the 
for this exceptionally responsive audience. question on radios by now is stale. | 


This great area is a good cross-section of the USA—farms, towns, cities. 
And it becomes richer and more potent as a market every year. 


WSM delivers a package of power However, the Bureau, on _ review, ; 

(50,000 watts, clear channel), audience | finds that market analysts and others ff 
(many millions), confidence (23 years in the | still want it and want it strongly. ; 
building), trade cooperation (they know WSM Questions on heating equipment— | 
moves goods), and network-qudlity oil vs. coal burning—are important 


to the Military; they'll almost surely 
be covered. Agriculture wants the 
question on the use of electricity. 


shows (we've built many shows for the 
network for many years). 


Perhaps this is the answer to keeping your 
business on the road to the volume you > The Bureau has issued an addi- 
want. Worth looking into, anyhow. tional list of pamphlet reports giving 
| 1948 manufacturers census figures for 
| various industries. To get it, write the 
Bureau asking for “Final 1947 Cen- 
sus of Manufacturers Reports Now f 
Available for Many Industries—In- f 
dustry C-13.” 


HARRY STONE, General Manager m Almost 20,000 copies of Com- 
IRVING WAUGH, Com. Manager merce “Developing and Selling New 
EDWARD PETRY & CO., Nat'l Rep. Products” have been distributed. The > 

good sale probably was caused partly ff 


| by the pamphlet’s excellent press in 
50,000 WATTS + CLEAR CHANNEL + 650 KILOCYCLES + NBC AFFILIATE | business papers, Kip, etc. 
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Trading Zone draws 
NEW PLANT Money too 


Better than 8 of every $10 spent in this market 
for new manufacturing facilities (new plants 
and plant expansions) are in the 8-County trad- 
ing zone surrounding San Francisco (Bay Area 
Council research). 


Manufacturing payrolls (shown by Social 
Security records) are 57.4% in the trading zone 
area — 42.6% inside San Francisco. 


Yes, buying power really peaks up in our trad- 
ing zone. So try considering the San Francisco 
market as’ NOT like Baltimore — MORE like 
Pittsburgh. Why settle for just city coverage 

..or anything less than The Chronicle offers? 
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Look where the New Homes are... 
in San Francisco’s “BEST CIRCLES” 


chmond 
co NTRA COSTA 
Nerkuley 


v Te) Baa 


alo Alto ¢ ANT A Cc 


mee y. San Jose 


Trend to the suburbs and 
to The Chronicle: 9 of 10 newly-built family 
dwellings are in our Trading Zone 


The family in a brand-new home represents selling opportunity. 
So it’s helpful to know where the new settlers are...and how your 
message might best reach ’em. Bay Area Council research shows 
new dwellings connected with utilities are located 89.9% in the 
8-County trading zone part of San Francisco’s 9-County market. 
The Chronicle is part of this story because of its trading zone 
coverage. Trading zone strength plus a top-caliber city circulation 
qualify The Chronicle to head your San Francisco list! 


Pink Sheet 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Please send me 50 copies of the tax 
article by A. G. Mezerik, inserted in your 


August issue, and for which you are to 
be congratulated. 


Ropert L. GLose 

General Manager of Sales 
Pittsburgh Steel Products Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


We will be very glad to send copies of 
the second “pink sheet” to all members of 
our Association. It will require 450. A 
story will be carried in one of our bille- 
tins calling attention to the tax analysis 
by A. G. Mezerik that will be included in 
the bulletin releases. 


WALTER C. JOHNSON . 
Secretary-Manager 

Southern Newspaper Publishers Assn. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Please supply us with 50 copies of your 
excellent article by A. G. Mezerik entitled 
“War Taxes Cut Employment, Sales; 
Congress Should Repeal Them Now,” 
which appeared in your August 15 edition. 
These will be distributed to our sales rep- 
resentatives covering the Pacific Coast. 


K. L. JAcosi 

Sales Manager 
Andrew Jergens Co. 
Burbank, Calif. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

In a_ special half-hour commentary 
broadcast on Tuesday night, August 30th, 
we took the liberty of using some of the 
material and quoting liberally—with full 
credit to “SALES MANAGEMENT,” of course 
—from your special insert article on war- 
time excise taxes in your issue of August 
15th. 

Our response has been excellent and all 
favorable. We have had numerous re- 
quests for copies of the article. Would you 
be kind enough to send us 25 copies of this 
tax article, so that we can supply our 
listeners? 

We wish to commend you on articles of 
this kind, and assure you of our fullest 


cooperation in all such matters in the 
public interest. 


W. P. Hoop 

General Manager 
Radio Station KFDX 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I have just finished reading your pink 
sheet supplement in the August 15 issue... 


We believe this has sufficient merit to 
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warrant its being placed in the hands of 
our entire membership. We have been 
fighting this battle for our retailers and 
railroads and would be glad to have your 
assistance in furthering this effort. 


We would need 450 reprints... 


CHARLES F. SPILKER 

Manager 

East St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
East St. Louis, Il. 


(First two runs of reprints of the “pink 
sheet” went out within a week after publi- 
cation. A third run is on the press. The 
entire text of the Mezerik article was in- 
serted in the “Congressional Record” for 
August 25. Postscript: Many who ap- 
plauded the article and expressed a desire 
to distribute reprints were executives of 
companies that do mot manufacture goods 
subject to excise taxes.—The Editors.) 


Money In—or Money Out? 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Have you any material that indicates 
the answer to this simple basic question 
of factory employes: Advertising takes 
money out of my pocket. 


Tuomas P. MCMAHON 
Vice-President 

Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


(For other readers who may be inter- 
ested in help cn a similar problem, SM 
refers to two articles: “Advertising: 
Luxury or Investment? Hormel Gives Em- 
ployes the Facts,” March 15, 1946... and 
“Lever Employes Say ‘O. K.’ on Adver- 
tising Booklet,’ April 15, 1949.—The 
Editors. ) 


Reprint Policy 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Quite frequently excellent articles ap- 
pear in SALES MANAGEMENT which we 
often wished to reprint and send to our 
managers. We have not done so inasmuch 
as we were not sure of your attitude in 
regard to reprinting. 


Such an article appeared in the July 15 
issue—“Death of Many Salesmen,” by 
James S. Arnold. 


We would appreciate knowing whether 
or not you have reprints of this article 
and, if not, whether you would object to 
our sending duplicated copies to our man- 
agers in the 11 western states. 


A. T. EVERETT 

Superintendent of Agencies 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


(Subscriber Everett has been supplied 
with reprints of “Death of Many Sales- 
men,” available through our Readers’ 
Service Bureau. For Author Arnold, we've 
chalked a bull’s eye. Among the many 
other companies that requested reprints: 
Paymaster Corp.; Scott & Fetzer; Real 
Silk Hosiery Mills; Industrial Tape 


‘Corp.; Nashua Package Sealing Co.; 


Sonotone Corp.; General Mills; Kelite 


‘Products, Inc. 


The answer to the general query in Mr. 
Everett’s letter is this: Articles of greater- 
than-ordinary interest are usually re- 
printed for distribution at nominal cost 
through Readers’ Service. Lists of such 
available reprints are carried in almost 
every issue of SM. On articles we do not 
reprint: It is often possible to grant re- 
print permission. However, we ask sub- 
scribers to query on these, since there are 
some occasions on which we buy first re- 
production rights only.—The Editors.) 


All Those in Favor... 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I have just read with interest and relish 
your August 15 “Shop Talk.” 


Them’s my sentiments exactly! . . . Isn't 
it hard to move some old-time industries 
and old-time companies with old-time 
habits ? 


S. D. CHAMBERLAIN 
Field Sales Manager 
Kendall Mills 
Walpole, Mass. 


(Shop Talk subject for August 15: Open 
letter to Robert Young.—The Editors.) 


If You Don't? 


. . « Who will demand that 
Congress repeal wartime excise 
and transportation taxes . . . at 
this session of Congress? Buzz 
your secretary and write your 
Senators and Representative 
before you turn another page. 
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H E R E S CONCENTRATE ON THE 


FOOD PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


1. It’s a stable market... People eat regularly! The industry produces the 
HOW TO food for which 148 million Americans spend over 35.2%* of their income, 
2. It’s an immense market for materials, equipment and services. The F. P,] 
will spend more than $1%% billions for plant expansion and improvement 
between now and the end of 1951.** 


INCREASE 3. It is a growing market. 80% of this vast expenditure will be spent for 


replacement and modernization of present equipment and facilities — not 
for brick and mortar. 


YOUR 


USE FOOD INDUSTRIES 
TO ACCOMPLISH THE FIRST THREE STEPS 
IN SELLING YOUR PRODUCTS MOST ECONOMICALLY 


SALES 


¢ Make your company better known. 
¢ Excite interest in your products and services. 
¢ Set the stage for your salesmen, 


IN THE 


HERE’S WHY FoopD INDUSTRIES 
is the most logical magazine 
in which to advertise your materials, equipment and services: 


ft 


 & O M I N G 1. 20,000 of the worthwhile personnel in 9,200 of the worthwhile food process- ’ 


ing plants subscribe to it each month. 
2. 10,000 others — construction engineers, consultants, food technologists, pro- 
fessors and senior students of food technology also subscribe to it each 
1 4 H () month. 
3. In 15 surveys conducted by independent advertisers, operating and man- 
agement men voted their overwhelmingly preference for Food Industries. ) 


4. In 1948 more manufacturers and suppliers used more pages of advertising 
space in Food Industries — more than in any other publication — to presell 


B U - I N G this important field. 


5. Food Industries is the magazine that unifies all the related segments of the 
Food Field into one SALES TARGET. 


S E A S O N ! *Dept. of Commerce **“Business Needs — 1949-1951” — McGraw-Hill 


This market is a real challenge to the sales manager who is looking for new customers 
and/or who wishes to sell more to his present customers in the Food Process Industries. 

In 1948 — over 400 manufacturers and suppliers paved the way for their salesmen by 
running 1890 pages of advertising in Food Industries. That’s more advertising than run 
in any other publication serving the Food Process Industries. 


Cultivate this 

Food Processing Market... 
Advertise your materials 
equipment 
services in.. 


NATIONAL EDrTic, 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 330 W. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending September 15, 1949 


GET RID OF THE WAR TAXES 


How would you, as a businessman and as a consumer, 
relish having to pay a Federal sales tax of 412% on all of 
your expenditures for consumer goods and services? 


You would yell like a stuck pig, wouldn’t you? 


Well, why don’t you? For that’s precisely what you are 
paying today through the combination of open and hidden 
war time excise taxes, the ones which were to have been 
repealed six months following the war’s end. 


The estimate of a sum equaling 414% of all consumer 
expenditures was made by Senator George (D-Ga.) when 
interviewed by U. 8S. News & World Report. He wants 
to get the wartime taxes repealed at once instead of wait- 
ing until next year. 


So do many other representatives and senators, but there 
is a log jam of pending legislation to be handled before 
adjournment, and the tax repeal will not be consummated 
at this session unless we all do our duty and let our repre- 
sentatives know that we want action now. 


They are impressed (See Washington Bulletin Board 
this issue, page 28.) by the number and the spontaneous 
nature of the reminders coming to them from constituents. 


PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 


FOR ALL FARM PRODUCTS 
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Prices have shown a sharp drop—but save your tears for 
some one other than the farmer. Thanks to bountiful crops 
and price supports, his cash income is down only 9% from 
last year. 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1949 


NO PARTY LINES 


We mentioned the convictions of a Georgia Democrat. 
Here’s what a Republican representative (Dingell, 
Mich.) said in a letter to Arde Bulova, head of the Bulova 
Watch Company: 


“My philosophy about taxation is tax the profit, never 
the product, of industry. 


“Big profits, big taxes; small profits, small taxes; no 
profits, no taxes. The theory of taxing a product, espe- 
cially as an excise tax, is unfair because it levels upon a 
certain number of products and becomes a selective sales 
tax, it strangles production, destroys profits and employ- 
ment, it moves a product beyond the reach of a consumer. 
It, therefore, undermines industry and reduces the general 
revenue from income taxes which more than offsets ex- 
nd 

Have you done your duty? 

Have you sent wires or letters? . . . Have you urged 
friends and associates to do so? 


While we’re on the subject, you may be interested in 
the reaction to SM’s “pink sheet” in the August 15th 
issue. Many subscribers—too many to thank personally— 
have sent us copies of wires or letters to Washington... 
The original run of 5,000 reprints was exhausted quickly 

.. a re-run of another 3,000 was all spoken for before it 
arrived from the printer . . . Ditto for another 5,000... 
Still the requests pour in... . Representative Multer of 
New York inserted the article into the Congressional 
Record on’ August 25th. 


We believe that action can be secured at this session of 
Congress, and we shall keep hammering away. Won’t you 
become a crusader, too, and help do away with these taxes 
which are putting a damper on both sales and employ- 
ment ? 


WHY SELLING IS UNPOPULAR 


I wish that all of you who employ salesmen could read 
the many letters which come to us from aspiring salesmen 
who ask plaintively, “If these sales managers want new 
men as sincerely as they claim to want them, why don’t 
they give us an opportunity to talk to them ?” 


The letters aren’t from crackpots, we are sure. Most of 
them come from college seniors who are veterans. They 
have had a hard, tough life in the services, topped off with 
academic training.and sales work as a major. 


They want to sell. They have read here and elsewhere 
that the country needs more salesmen, but when they start 
looking they seem to get nowhere. 


Here is a typical letter before me. The author is “24 
years old, single, in excellent health, and of fairly good 
appearance. I was one of the youngest Naval officers to 
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serve during the war, which should be indicative of some 
ability. I have never been in jail or suspected of robbery 
or murder. 


“Upon graduating from college last year, I proceeded 
on the assumption that'there was a need for college grads 
who have had some sales experience or at least have a sin- 
cere interest in sales work. 


“But 1 met one disappointment after another, not be- 
cause I failed to meet their standards, mind you, but be- 
cause I was rarely granted the privilege of an interview. 
After two months of this, a lack of finances forced me to 
accept a Civil Service appointment. 


“If your articles reflect a semblance of the true picture, 
can you suggest why most companies are reluctant to take 
even a look? | can’t.” 


We can’t either. There must be fire where there’s so 
much smoke. We've been getting such letters from all over 
the country. ‘The whole field of sales management is get- 
ting a black eve which I very much fear it deserves. 


We want selling to be respected. Especially, we want to 
sell selling to college boys. 


But our public relations are deplorable. We are being 
labeled as a bunch of hypocrites who preach one thing and 
practice another. 


Of course you can not, personally, see every young man 
who thinks he might like to sell for you. But you can see 
some of them, and as for the others, can’t you arrange for 
some responsible associate to give them a courteous inter- 
view so that even if you don’t employ them you will send 
them out with a good word for the field of selling ? 


SAVINGS BANKS DEPOSITS 


(530 MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS IN THE U.S.) 
= 18,988 


WS QOD 


Yo lbs. 


YMA 


EMBER JAN. 
1941 2345678 1949 


SOURCE: NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MUTUAL 
SAVINGS BANKS GRAPHIC BY PICK-S, W. Ya 


As Dr. Reed points out in "Quotes of the Week." ihe 
temporary reluctance to buy is not due to a lack of buying 
power. Savings have increased this year. 


I haven’t met the young man from whose letter I quoted 
above, but I was well impressed with the letter. If any of 
our readers in the New York City area would like to look 
him over, I'll be glad to furnish the name and address. 


QUOTES OF THE WEEK 


“The temporary reluctance of some customers and of 
business to spend money is due to waiting for better values 
and not a lack of buying power. These better values must 
be made available without delay. Any other course is short- 
sighted and not in keeping with the ingenuity of American 
enterprise.” 

Dr. Vergil D. Reed, the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, before the Los Angeles Sales Execu- 
tives and Advertising Clubs. 


The slight but significant upturn in August, without 
any such spurs as a fourth round of wage increases, a war 
scare, or any material betterment in employment, testifies 
to the soundness of Dr. Reed’s observation. 


In a letter to stockholders, Mr. Crawford H. Greene- 
walt, president of E. 1. du Pont de Nemours, comments 
on the Government suit: 


“The charge that du Pont forced General Motors and 
U. S. Rubber to expand in lines outside their normal busi- 
ness to provide outlets for du Pont products is simply 
absurd. If du Pont’s only means of increasing sales had 
been by the enforced expansion of customers, it would, in- 
deed, have remained small, insignificant, and presumably 
virtuous. 


‘Today 60% of the sales of your company are in prod- 
ucts that did not exist or were not being manufactured 
on a commercial scale in 1928. Most of these products are 
now used chiefly as raw materials by other companies. Be- 
cause they were created, literally thousands of small busi- 
nesses were enabled to exist and prosper through the 
processing and distribution of these new raw materials 
produced on a mass scale at minimum cost. 


“It should be remembered that du Pont is a big company 
because its products have found favor with the American 
public, and for no other reason. Should the day ever come 
when du Pont does not warrant this endorsement, du Pont 
will become a small business, or even cease to exist.” 


Articles in summer issues of the Yale Law Journal and 
the Harvard Quarterly Journal of Economics attack the 
Justice Department’s position on the Sherman Act, par- 
ticularly in the case it won recently against the New York 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company. An analysis in 
Newsweek boils the arguments down as follows: 


“(1) A & P policies which were attacked by the Gov- 
ernment have resulted in more intense competition, greater 
efficiency, and lower prices throughout the food industry; 
(2) there is no evidence that the A & P has a monopoly in 
the food business or is in any danger of gaining one, and 
(3) the Justice Department is protecting inefficient busi- 
nessmen and working against the interests of the con- 
sumer. 


A & P’s share of the national market declined from 11.6 
to 7.1% from 1933 to 1942. The highest percentage in 
any local market was 17 in 1925, 20.5 in 1938, and 19.8 
in 1941. Other chains, cooperatives and independent super 
markets show no signs of impending extinction. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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of good customers—the “loose change people." 


METERS FOR RADIOS AND RUGS: The meter pay plan has re-discovered a large group 
By tieing daily payments to the refriger- 


° , ator, it's possible to sell such staples as radios, rugs and sewing machines on the meter plan. 


“Two Bits in the Slot” Pay Plan 
Revives Major Appliance Sales 


Based on an interview with 


A. M. KINNEY, 


Executive Vice-President, International Register Co. 


In thousands of homes, feeding the kitty means dropping a 


coin-a-day in a little black box on the refrigerator to keep 


the current on and the daily installment paid. A sales idea 


put in moth balls in 1941 has lost none of its potent appeal. 


Refrigerator manufacturers were 
beginning to worry seriously early last 
spring. By mid-April they were show- 
ing signs of fright. As June ap- 
proached they became downright 
scared. Unsold units were piling up 
in their warehouses. Inventories were 
running into millions of dollars and 
buyers seemed to have gone with the 
wind. At the rate refrigerators were 
moving it was apparent that manufac- 
turing schedules would have to be cut 
seriously. But that’s all changed now. 


SEPTEMBER 15, 


1949 


Suddenly the sale of refrigerators 
zoomed to high levels. Department 
stores and appliance outlets through- 
out the country took on wartime ac- 
tivity. With their stocks vanishing, 
refrigerator manufacturers began to 
talk of increasing their working 
forces, and some did. Three things 
had brought this about: 


1. Regulation W, wartime ruling 
that had regulated installment buying, 
was not renewed. 


2. Prices of popular and wanted 
refrigerators were cut enough to bring 
them under $200, say something like 


$189.50. 


3. A gadget came into the picture. 

It was the gadget, a coin-in-the-slot 
device, that really did the business, de- 
partment store executives and appli- 
ance salesmen are quick to say without 
reservations. 

A. M. Kinney, executive vice-presi- 
dent of International Register Co., 
Chicago, manufacturer of the device, 
puts it this way: 

“Show any woman who is paying 
25 cents or more a day for ice how she 
can buy an electric refrigerator for 
25 cents a day by merely dropping 
coins into a slot in her own kitchen 
and you’ve made a sale. It’s as simple 
as that.” 
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The whole thing started when In- 
ternational Register, long-time maker 
of coin registers, talked one depart- 
ment store into making a test. Out of 
old, before-the-war experience, using 
a technique which had been proven 
but which had become all but forgot- 
ten since 1941, the company outlined 
the program. It was centered mostly 
around vigorous local newspaper ad- 
vertising. 

The plan called for display adver- 
tising which would picture a wanted 
refrigerator. It also would show the 
meter with a hand dropping a quarter 
into a slot. Here’s how the meter plan 
works: 

1. We deliver your Blank refrig- 
erator immediately, with no down 
payment. 

2. For your convenience in mak- 
ing payments, we install the meter. 
(out of sight if you wish) 

3. Just drop as little as 25 cents a 
day (or more if you like) into the 
meter. 

4. Once a month our representa- 


WOW NO. DOWN PAYMENT 


tive calls, counts the coins in your 
presence, gives you a receipt. 

5. Thus the daily small change 
you save will actually buy your new 
Blank refrigerator. You pay for it 
while you use it. So don’t delay. Start 
enjoying a new Blank refrigerator on 
the Meter Plan today. 

6. When payments are completed, 
meter will be removed and you will 
be given a paid up bill. 

7. There is no extra charge for 
the meter. 

Refrigerator manufacturers using 
the meter plan, actively promoting the 
idea among their dealers, include: 
Admiral, Crosley, Coolerator, Gibson, 
International Harvester, Kelvinator, 
Frigidaire, Norge, Philco, Westing- 
house. 


Mr. Kinney recently asked a num- . 


ber of department stores, chains and 
independent appliance dealers to re- 
port results to him. Here are a few 
of the figures: 

Chicago: A limited chain, 2,500 re- 
frigerators sold in two weeks. At the 
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end of the fourth week sales were stil] 
averaging from 10 to 30 a day. 

Pittsburgh: 250 refrigerators sold 
the first week ; average sale, $230. No 
trade-in allowance. 

Rockford, Iil.: 191 refrigerators in 
5 days plus 3 electric ranges, | freezer 
and | gas range. 

Madison, Wis.: More than 40 re- 
frigerators the first day; 90% of the 
purchasers had ice boxes. 

South Bend, Ind.: 272 refrigerators 
the first week plus 10 home freezers, 
8 ranges and 4 water heaters. 

Huntington, W. Va.: 75 refrigera- 
tors the first two days. 

Jackson, Mich.: 53 refrigerators 
the first day. 


Meter Plan: Not New 


“The meter plan for selling refrig- 
erators is not new,” Mr. Kinney 
points out. “More than 1,000,000 
families bought refrigerators on this 
plan during the 1932-1942 period. It 


. was merely sidetracked and forgotten 


during war years. With revival of the 
practice, all old records are being 
broken. A recent checkup shows that 
100 dealers sold more than 25,000 re- 
frigerators in July under the meter 
plan. 

“Some of the results are startling. 
In a medium size city in Indiana an, 
advertisement announcing the plan 
was carried in an afternoon news- 
paper. The dealer received 38 tele- 
phone calls and made 22 sales before 
he closed his store at 6 o'clock that 
evening. 

“One dealer in Illinois who had 
been averaging sales of less than one 
refrigerator a day, sold 40 the day 
after he announced the meter plan. 
Ten of those sales were completed 
over the telephone. A large Chicago 
dealer said that so many customers 
came in with their minds all made up 
after reading the advertisement that, 
on the average, only six minutes were 
required to make a sale. Such speed in 
closing deals, he pointed out, is 
phenomenal.” 

Although the current promotion of 
coin-in-the-slot is still young, having 
gotten under way last June, many 
refrigerator manufacturers are already 
outlining steps and methods to aid 
dealers. They are listing do’s and 
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DON'T TRY TO SWITCH THE PROSPECT: 
It's the offer of the coin-a-day payment 
that has brought her to the store. Manu- 
facturers and dealers who observe the 


cardinal rules are reaping a sales harvest. 
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FOUR BITS DAILY: The meter cuts off the 
electricity if the daily payment is skipped. 
The meter pay plan appeals to people ac- 
customed to spending small sums daily for 


necessities. Meter is put out of sight. 
don’ts. Among them are: 


Outline the plan plainly and hon- 
estly in each advertisement so that the 
prospect can understand fully the deal 
before he comes to the store. When 
illustrating the advertising always use 
a picture of the model figuring in the 
deal, never a more costly one. Any 
deception shakes faith and kills sales. 
Always show the prospect the refrig- 
erator pictured first. Effort to “trade 
up’ a customer can be made later 
with better grace. Too great eagerness 
to sell a higher price model can kill 
the sale. 

Don’t try to switch the meter sale 
prospect to any other payment plan or 
to get a down payment. It’s the coin- 
a-day offer that has brought him to 
the store so let it stay that way. Don’t 
consider the meter plan as a “bait’’ to 
get the customer in for a working- 
over. Almost always such footwork 
boomerangs. It is likely to kill the sale 
and breed ill-will for the dealer. 


Main Points of Program 


Some main points of the program, 
based on experience, are: 

1. Prospects, if handled judicious- 
ly, can definitely be traded up. Stores 
advertising units for under $200 have 
actually averaged more than $300 a 
sale. 

2. Aim advertising and promotion 
at the person who is now using an 
ice box. Numerous dealers report that 
more than 50% of their sales go to 
this class. One dealer reported 90%. 

3. Keep an eye on home freezer 
sales under the meter plan. Some 
stores while promoting refrigerator 
sales have picked up from 5 to 15 
freezer sales in a day by bringing up 
the fact they can be bought in the 
same manner. 

“I am confident that before long 
dealers will be selling many other 
items under the coin-in-the-slot pro- 
gram with no down payments,” says 
Mr. Kinney. “They'll be moving 
kitchen ranges, water heaters, wash- 
ing machines, radios, television sets in 
this manner. Even rugs—”’ 

“How would you put a meter on a 
rug?” he was asked. 

“You'd leave the meter on the re- 

rigerator,”” he explained. ‘““The buyer 
wouldn’t want his refrigerator to 
warm up while he was paying for the 
tug. That would be enough to induce 
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him to drop his rug payment into the 
slot daily.” 
“Are all sales limited to payments 


of 25 cents a day?” he was asked. 

“Not by any means. The meter 
operates on quarters only, but. that 
doesn’t limit payments. In fact, by 
changing a time interval gear the 
meter can be set to operate for varied 
lengths of time for one quarter as: 24, 
20, 18, 16, 15, 12, 9, or 8 hours, etc. 
This results in the equivalent daily 
payments of: 25c, 30c, 33%c, 40c, 
50c, 6624c, or 75c. Any number of 
quarters up to a limit of 23 can be de- 
posited at any one time.” 

As a rule, stores employing the 
meter plan use a regular conditional 
sales contract together with a supple- 
mentary agreement covering use of 
the meter. The customer is obligated 
to make a stipulated payment each 
month and is lent the meter as a con- 
venient “bank” to accumulate these 
monthly payments by depositing a coin 
or coins every day. 

The meter itself is a small, coin- 
operated time switch. The refrigerator 
cord is plugged into the receptacle in- 
side the meter and when the meter 
door is locked the refrigerator plug 
cannot be removed. The cord from 
the meter is then plugged into the wall 
outlet. The meter can be placed on 
top of the refrigerator, hung on the 


wall, placed on a shelf, or out of sight 
if the customer desires. 

As long as the customer deposits 
quarters in the meter the refrigerator 
will continue to operate in normal 
fashion. If the quarters are not de- 
posited the refrigerator will not 
operate. 

The current and future market for 
refrigerators hies increasingly in the 
smaller income group of families. The 
majority of higher income groups 
have them. Lower income groups wel- 
come the meter idea because it fits into 
their established spending methods. 
The heads of these families get paid 
daily or weekly and they are accus- 
tomed to paying for their groceries, 
meats and other purchases in small 
sums and in cash. 

Because of these financial habits 
they can visualize how easy it is for 
them to deposit a quarter or two each 
day in a meter. Millions of such fam- 
ilies find difficulty in saving up any 
fixed sums for monthly payments, and 
are prone to resent the coming of a 
collector. When a man calls once a 
month, picks up the quarters, and 
gives a receipt it somehow is a differ- 
ent picture. The psychology of it is 
that they are actually glad to see him 
come. 

Many families are accustomed to 
seeing their small coins go out in drib- 
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lets, for potatoes, meat, fruit, bread, 
milk, beer, motion pictures or what 
have you. Families who live on these 
levels are loose-change people. 

Using additional psychology, those 
who are promoting the meter pay- 
ment program emphasize the fact that 
it builds sound habits of daily saving. 
They find that it is better not to try to 
switch the prospect to some other typ2 


It's Your Deal 


Write or wire your Senators 
and Representative demanding 
repeal of wartime excise and 
transportation taxes . . . at this 
session of Congress. 


of payment plan. There is more to 
this than appears on the surface. ‘The 
canny dealer welcomes the opportu- 
nity to have his coin collector go to 
the customer’s house once a month. 

Continued calls keep the buyer con- 
scious of the store and its methods. 
Calls are on a much more friendly 
basis than if the visitor were merely 
collecting a bill. In time, as balance- 
due runs out, he can ask the home- 
owner about other items he may need. 
Other sales are likely to follow and 
the meter remains on the refrigerator. 

Few stores make any charge for the 
meter. Generally, it is stated in the 
contract that it will cost $7 if it is not 
returned at the expiration of the con- 
tract. A few dealers charge $7 in the 
contract and make a refund when the 
contract is paid in full. Most store 
managements are convinced that there 
is sound sales strategy in being able 
to advertise, “Absolutely no charge 
for the meter.” 

International Register Co. had 12 
years’ experience with coin merchan- 
dising prior to World War II, encom- 
passing what we call the “Long De- 
pression.” They were painful years, 
but the program worked to the tune 
of more than 1,000,000 refrigerators 
sold. 

There are seven key elements to a 
successful meter campaign. Before he 
starts the dealer should carefully work 
out his plans. They are: finance, 
terms, credit, promotion, sales train- 
ing, collections, delivery, installation. 

First, the dealer should be pre- 
pared to finance a big increase in his 
volume of business. Experienced meter 
usefs do not charge a higher interest 
rate than on other time payment 
accounts. 

Second, refrigerators priced at un- 
der $200: usually call for payments 
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of 25 cents a day; around $250 gen- 
erally 40 cents a day; from $275 to 
$300, then 50 cents a day and‘ so on. 
Some stores restrict daily payments 
to three groups: one quarter, two 
quarters or three quarters a day. 

Regulating the time lapse between 
quarters is simple. It is only a matter 
of using different cog wheels in the 
same meter. 

Exercising proper credit control is 
important. This can make or break a 
campaign. Customers using meters 
should be given the same type of 
credit investigation as customers using 
any other type of payment. The rea- 
son for this is that, while the meter 
makes it easier for the customer to 
pay, there is no magic in the meter 
that will place money in a_ jobless 
man’s pocket. However, if he has any 
income above bare subsistence the 
meter will get it. 

Pre-war experience indicates that 
where careful control of credit is ex- 


ercised, delinquencies and _reposses- 


sions will be less under the meter pro- . 


gram than on any other type of pay- 
ment plan with equal credit control. 
Because the institution of a meter 
campaign invariably brings a flood of 
business, it is wise to set up a plan for 
a large volume of credit investigation 
in a short period. 

Attention-compelling promotion is 
vital if maximum success is to be as- 
sured. A campaign should be started 
with at least one full page of care- 
fully planned advertising as a kick- 
off. This should be followed on the 
third day with say, a 60-inch re- 
minder. Two bold lines should an- 
pear in every advertisement: “No 
Down Payment” and “Pay as Little 
as 25 Cents a Day.” 

Experience has shown that best re- 
sults are achieved if only one refrig- 
erator is shown in the advertisement 
and this should be the refrigerator the 
store is selling for no down payment 
and 25 cents a day. More than this 
tends to confuse the prospect. It can 
lead him to suspect that he is being 
built up for a switch. 

Effective floor displays should be 
set up. It is best to have 25 or 30 re- 
frigerators on the floor. Banners, 
streamers and spot displays should be 
used. Striking window displays will 
pull traffic in from the street. Have 
ample table space for salesmen. They 
are likely to need it for writing 
orders. All advertising should be writ- 
ten to do a good pre-selling job. If 
the prospect fully understands the 
deal, less time is wasted by the sales- 
men in signing the contracts. 

Some customers will want higher 
price units and it will save time and 
make the job of selling them easier if 
cards giving the terms in coin pay- 


ments are posted on each model, Prog 
pects then can study the payment 
schedule. That cuts down selling-yp 
time on the part of the salesmap, 
When the first flush of business jg 
over after the promotion campaign, 
the dealer should then turn to his 
mailing list. Reserve this part of the 
program for the time when buying 
slows. Too big a rush can come at the 
start if the dealer uses all his tools 
the first day. 

Finally, the man who calls at homes 
of buyers to make coin collections 
should be a trained salesman. He will 
come to know the customers well and 
can practice sound merchandising 
through the months if he is alert. 

“Little things can change the des- 
tiny of a man, a business or a nation,” 
Mr. Kinney maintains. “We like to 
feel that with our small gadget we've 
done something for business. Thou- 
sands of appliance dealers who were 
getting panicky only last spring have 
new courage now.” 


Thermoid Builds Sales 
Via Its Safety Films 


Thermoid has taken a grass roots 
approach to the problem of educating 
its dealers on proper methods for 
proper repair, adjustment and main- 
tenance of automobile brakes. It is 
making available to ‘anyone inter- 
ested” —meaning, mostly, automobile 
mechanics and ‘Thermoid dealers—its 
new sound-movie, ‘'The Safest Thing 
on Wheels.” The film represents a 
new and practical approach to the 
problem of highway: safety, predicated 
on the assumption that it is pointless 
to urge motorists to drive safely if the 
car itself is unsafe. 

Recently Thermoid checked actual 
records in those states in which com- 
pulsory inspection of motor vehicles Is 
conducted, and learned that one-third 
of all cars on the highway have detec- 
tive brakes. 

While brake design and engineer- 
ing, says Thermoid, have progressed, 
the working knowledge of the average 
brake mechanic has not. ‘To remedy 
the situation, the company produced 
its new film which caretully covers 
the four factors that control brake 
performance: the hydraulic system, 
drum condition, selection and preci 
sion application of brake lining, ac 
curate adjustment of all - types of 
hydraulic brakes. The film breaks 
down each section with a step-by-step 
visual demonstration, offers working 
hints and methods for the Thermoid 
brake maintenance procedure. 
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LESS WORK FOR MAMMA: That spells 
customer convenience and Monsanto profit. 
Both Mamma's and son's cotton clothes 
have been made wrinkle resistant with Mon- 
santo Resloom. The high chair and eating 


utensils were made from Lustrex plastics. 


Popsicles for the Winners 


Monsanto gave them to stockholders who identified com- 
pany products being demonstrated at the annual meeting. 


When a General Mills wants to tell its stockholders 
about a new product—Apple Pyequick, for example—it’s 
an easy matter to serve them with freshly baked pies at the 
annual stockholders’ meeting. But if you’re a raw material 
producer, such as Monsanto Chemical Co., how do you 
take carload lots of shapeless materials and make them 
understandable to lay stockholders ? 


Monsanto solved this bothersome problem in a simple 
manner to the delight of its stockholders. It set up a 
kitchen and stocked it with 35 shelf items and furniture 
incorporating Monsanto raw materials. The kitchen en- 
abled Monsanto to display its products in use and to 
demonstrate the special sales features of its raw materials. 


SALES IN THE DEEP FREEZE: Popsicles are molded in Lus- 
trex plastic and stored in a freezer insulated with Santocel. 
Stockholders who identified Monsanto products being dem- 
onstrated at stockholders’ meeting won the _ popsicles. 


PHOSPHATES IN THE KITCHEN: If he knows at all, the 
average consumer thinks of phosphate as a bulky raw mate- 
rial. But it's used in many products for home use as shown. 


“NO TREE GROWS TO HEAVEN” says A. K. 
Mitchell, (above) for whom Western Union has 


created a new position—vice-president in charge of 


sales, advertising and services. Mr. Mitchell’s tree- 
heaven quote stems from a recent 8,000-mile circuit 
of the States to discover for himself how the country 
is faring. He gets mad as hops when people talk 
Depression. “Every tree has to stop and breathe 
occasionally,” he says, twisting in his chair. “The 
country’s healthy.”” Only on the two Coasts does he 
find scared talk. Travel 150 miles inland and you 
run into a level-headed attitude among businessmen. 
In his new job he’ll co-ordinate all sales of W. U. 
company-products—everything in one neat package, 
instead of scattered around. He’ll also supervise the 
talked-about “Operator 25” Plan. (See SM _ pages, 
41 and 45, Feb. 15, 49) This is his 38th year with 
the company. “Don’t know whether to brag about it 
or try to cover it up,” he chuckles. After years of 
suburban life he now lives in Manhattan. Allows 
he’s too lazy to commute. 


“DON'T GIVE UP"... but 


Guy Gillette 


TT 
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refrigerators, not 
ships, which this Paul Jones is refusing to abandon. He’s 
W. Paul Jones, and he’s leaving the Refrigeration Divi- 
sion of Philco Corp., where he’s been vice-president in 
charge, to freeze with gas. He’s the new president of 
Servel, Inc. Mr. Jones has been up to the ice cubes in 
refrigeration for 30 years, holds numerous patents on de- 
signs, methods and features in the field, casually lists golf 
and trap-shooting as hobbies, but maintains that his avoca- 
tion, as well as his vocation, is making better refrigerators. 
He joined Philco in ’39 and was president of a subsidiary, 
Philco Refrigerator Co., when it became the Refrigeration 
Division .. . One of the organizers of the National Sales 
Executives Council and gn ardent public speaker on sales 
principles and product design . . . Keeps refrigeration in 
the family, too. His daughter married a district sales repre- 
sentative for Philco in Louisville! 
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Guy Gillette 


They're in 
the News 


THE SEA CHANGE DID IT . . . Bernard Gould was 
born in New York City. Grew up in New York City. Re- 
fused to leave New York City ... until someone took him 
for a five-cent ride across New York Harbor on the Staten 
Island Ferry. It did something to him. Next stop: Boston. 
He got out of N.Y.U. and traveled to the city of Cod and 
Cabot where he became Gillette Safety Razor’s first male 
secretary. He didn’t hold the job long—too good for it. 
Simply sized-up the company, saw there was need for a 
Market Research Department, founded and headed it for 
10 years. Now he’s traveling again. This time to Chicago 
to take over a king-size job. He’ll be The Toni Company’s 
new director of sales. Several years ago he was invited out 
to play golf with Gillette’s president, R.N.H. Harris. 
Bernard had never played golf before. So he made an eagle 
on a par four hole while Mr. Harris ate grass .. . He’s 
been, extra-curricular, an instructor in sales and marketing 
at Boston University, manages to find time to act as a 
member of the Advisory Board of Editors of SM. 


“IT'S GOOD FOR YOU" (below) you don’t have to be 
English to recognize the slogan. It belongs to Arthur 
Guinness Son, Ltd., and everywhere the sun rises people 
drink this black, heady brew. For over 100 years Guinness 
has shipped its famous Stout to this country for distribu- 
tion by its affiliate, Edward & John Burke, Ltd. Now, in 
order to produce a Stout of the same high quality for 
which it’s renowned, Guinness ha bought a brewery in 
Long Island City, imported Dr. Arthur H. Hughes from 
Dublin as chief brewmaster and hired the affable gentle- 
man in our picture, W. Miles Cary, Jr., as president of 
Arthur Guinness Son & Co., Inc. (U.S.A.) and the dis- 
tributing affiliate. Cary has been an executive with Pepsi 
Cola Co., until he resigned recently to head up Guinness 
in this country. A native of Baltimore and graduate of its 
Johns Hopkins, he’s a great practical joker as well as a 
whirlwind organizer. His station wagon has a special horn 
which he refuses to abandon. It plays, of all things, “Pepsi 
Cola hits the spot.” 


By Harry Woodward, Jr. 


Calgon's Firsts 


A new advertising campaign for the 
packaged water normalizer, “Cal- 
gon,” gets underway iiaades 20 
and will incorporate three factors new 
to the promotion by the manufacturer, 
Calgon, Inc. 

According to J. C. Weithaus, vice- 
president of the company, this new 
campaign marks the first time that 
large advertising messages will be 
placed in consumer magazines having 
national circulation; it is the first time 
that 106 newspapers around the coun- 
try will carry Calgon selling messages 
to their readers; it is the first time in 
almost seven years that the maker has 
been able to meet the demand for the 
water normalizer. 

More than 12,000,000 advertising 
messages on behalf of Calgon will ap- 
pear in the October and November 
issues of Parents’ Magazine and of 
Good Housekeeping, and in the 
November Ladies’ Home Journal. 

These advertisements will feature 
the recommendations for Calgon by 
makers of automatic and standard 
clothes washers, and by producers of 
textiles, dishes, lingerie, silverware, 
and glassware. 

In addition to a continued adver- 
tising program in a variety of business 
papers, Calgon, Inc., also has pro- 
vided six-color point-of-sale display 
material, such as easel cards, streamers 
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and cut case cards. Colorful consumer 
folders have been prepared. 

Much of the newspaper advertising 
will be of a zoned variety. Many 
different localized merchandising cam- 
paigns are being scheduled where dis- 
tribution is in need of stimulation, 
and a completely integrated campaign 
is planned for each locality. 

Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, is the agency for Calgon, 
Inc. 


Pre-Christmas Selling 


Full-page, full-color advertising in 
The American Weekly, starting 
November 13, will highlight Starrett 
Television Corporation’s national con- 
sumer promotion for peak pre-Christ- 
mas selling. Media selected is directly 
geared to prospective customers for 
both the Starrett ‘Metropolitan’ 
moderate-price line and its “Custom” 
series. 

The American Weekly advertising 
will promote Starrett value to con- 
sumers in the market for a television 
set under $250, yet who want clear 
pictures, AM-FM radio receivers, 
and decorator-designed cabinets. The 
pre-Christmas promotion will reach 
more than 30,000,000 readers in 25 
key television markets. 

National publication advertising 
starts in September in The Journal of 
Commerce, The New York Times 


SEVEN LIVELY ARTISTS going "back where 
they came from" in one-minute television 
film short. This first venture into video by 
The Advertising Council humorously dra. 


matizes its United America campaign, 


Magazine, The Wall Street Journal, 


The New Yorker, Time, Gourmet, 


Fortune, Town & Country, Field & 
Stream, The Saturday Evening Post. 
Mailings, broadsides and_ other 
dealer material are now going out to 
the trade notifying all Starrett repre- 
sentatives and dealers of this concen- 
trated backing. In addition, dealer 
luncheons are being held throughout 
the country to alert Starrett dealers to 
the impact of this pre-Christmas pro- 
motion schedule. 
Starrett’s advertising 


Ray-Hirsch Co., Inc. 


agency is 


For Consumer Market 


In order that Melmac Plastic din- 
nerware, already widely accepted by 
restaurants, hotels, and_ institutions, 
may be made available to the general 
public, the Plastics Department of 
American Cyanimid Co. 
launched a comprehensive advertising 
and sales promotion program designed 
to expand consumer markets. A num- 
ber of large molding corporations will 
offer their lines of the product 
through retail stores to the consumer. 
This is the third phase of a long-term 
plan initiated five years ago. Since 
1944, Cyanimid has been researching 
Melmac dinnerware as to design, per- 
formance, acceptance, sales potential. 

The product was originally de- 
veloped ‘for use by the military serv- 
ices and after the war a year’s testing 
in typical restaurants was conducted 
and comprehensive studies of per- 
formance, consumer acceptance and 
sales potentials were made before a 
single plate was sold. 

During the past two years a large 
and growing market for the product 
has been established in the restaurant, 
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hotel and institution fields. Limited 
retail sales experience, the manufac- 
turer feels, indicates that a large- 
volume consumer market can be cre- 
ated for plastic dinnerware designed 
for everyday use in the home. 

To expand and maintain the con- 
sumer market, American Cyanimid 
Co. will feature from September 
through December a series of three 
full-page, four-color advertisements 
which will run in a list of consumer 
publications including The Saturday 
Evening Post, Farm Journal, [louse 
tg Garden, and The New York 
Times Magazine. 

Throughout the consumer program 
Cyanimid will cooperate extensively 
with the actual producers of Melmac 
dinnerware and with all retail outlets 
sponsoring sales to consumers. 
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"KID BAIT" . . . The life-sized Donald 
Ducks attract and the little ones disappear, 
as small fry “go for the display litho- 
graphed by Einson-Freeman Co:, Inc., for 
the Florida Citrus Canners Cooperative. 


lo stimulate interest at the retail 
level, spreads in two colors defining 
the advertising and merchandising 
program have already appeared in 
three issues of Department Storé 
Economist and of Crockery and Glass 
Journal. 

Sales kits for use by manufacturers’ 
ileeen and by retailers will be made 
available. These will supply selling 
themes, point-of-sale material, radio 
commercials, display and_ publicity 
Suggestions. Direct mail to all leading 
retail outlets and to all manufacturers 
will be used to supplement space ad- 
Vertising and merchandising activity. 
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FEPAPED OF MINESSON & ROEEINS (RECEP ORATOR 


SALES BUILDER for more than 6,500 drug- 
gists, this annual fall promotion, "That 
of McKesson & Robbins, 
Inc., announced via full page in Look. 


American Look," 


Promotes Low-Cost 
Flooring 


The national consumer advertising 
campaign to be launched this fall by 
the Sloane-Blabon Corp., manufac- 
turers of smooth surface floor cover- 
ings, will promote various new low- 
cost floor covering ideas. 

The company’s new advertising 
drive calls for the appearance of full- 
page, four-color insertions in Ladies’ 
IIlome Journal, Woman's Home 
Companion, Better Ilomes and Gar- 
dens, The American Tlome, Country 
Gentleman, Progressive Farmer, and 
Capper’s Farmer. Initial copy breaks 
in September issues. 

In addition, the company has sched- 
uled a series of advertisements in 
Architectural Record, American 
Builder, and Architectural Forum to 
promote Koroseal floor tile, cove base 
and cove molding to the building 
trade. Beginning in September, copy 
will appear each month through 
November. 

Supplementing the national con- 
sumer campaign and the advertising 
drive in architectural and building 
publications, will be the appearance 
of business paper copy in Retailing, 
Rug Profits, Flooring, and National 
Furniture Review. Full-page inser- 
tions in black and white and in two 
colors will run consistently during the 
months of September through De- 
cember. 

To complete the company’s promo- 
tional efforts during the fall, it will 
offer a variety of sales aids and mer- 
chandising helps. 

Geyer, Newell & Ganger, Inc., is 
the agency. 


Toy Makers 
Combine Space 


The largest space ever used for 
group advertising of toys has been 
scheduled by the American Toy Insti- 
tute, Research Division of Toy Man- 
ufacturers of the U. S. A., Inc., and 
24 individual members of the Asso- 
ciation in a four-page spread in the 
November 21 issue of Life. 

A full page in four colors will be 
used by the American Toy Institute 
to tell the reasons why American 
Toys lead the world in quality and 
safety standards and research to in- 
crease play value. The heading used 
for the Association color page, “Amer- 
ican Made Toys of American Girls 
and Boys,” will be repeated on each 
of the three black and white Life 
pages following. In addition to the 
Life advertising, the Institute will use 
a color page in the December issue of 
Parents’ Magazine. 

An aggressive merchandising pro- 
gram is planned to obtain point-of-sale 
displays of the Life and Parents’ 
Magazine advertising in all types of 
retail outlets for toys. 

The 24 toy advertisers whose mer- 
chandise will be featured in Life in 
conjunction with the Institute adver- 
tisement are planning collective pro- 
motional efforts through _ business 
paper advertising and will offer spe- 
cial display material to stores to en- 
courage speci displays of their mer- 
chandise ‘“‘as seen in Life.” 

Life will feature the toy industry 
advertising through its usual merchan- 
dising contacts with 1,200 top retail 
department stores. 


“TREASURE ISLAND" 
covering patterns for Sloane-Blabon Corp. 
Wilbur Newman (left), 
charge of sales, and R. C. Robinson, 


can show 46 floor 
vice-president in 


Eastern sales manager show sales aid. 
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Are you stymied on setting up a sales training plan be- 
cause you can't decide how to approach it—what to put in 


it—how to organize it? Here's a blueprint which can save 


most of the time-consuming and burdensome preliminaries. 
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The Basic 5 Steps for Planning 
A Sales Training Program 


BY B. K. MOFFITT 


A sales training program which 
pays a maximum return goes through 
five basic steps as it is created. Be- 
cause these five steps are basic, they 
apply whether the sales force is large 
or small—whether the training course 
involves an elaborate school for hun- 
dreds of men, or whether it is a 10- 
man sales force with each man being 
trained personally by the sales man- 
ager. 


STEP ONE: Decide what benefits 
to the company are sought through 
sales training. 


In one way or another, the end 
result should be more net profit. Nor- 
mally this.comes about in three gen- 
eral ways: 
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1. More Sales: more sales of high 
profit items; more dealers, distribu- 
tors, users; more sales through key 
dealers and distributors. 


2. Less Expense: less direct selling 
expense ; less supervisory expense ; less 
bad debt losses; less obsolescent and 
spoiled merchandise ; less manufactur- 
ing expense because of greater pro- 
duction. 


3. Better Net Results: better in- 
ventory turnover; better balance of 
sales between items in the line; a 
better reservoir of men eligible for 
promotion; better results from the 
advertising campaign. 

In addition to these benefits which 
apply to both old and new men, there 


are specific benefits to be attained 
from training new men. Training 
gets them into maximum productivity 
faster, nullifies bad work habits 
learned on previous jobs, helps them 


to avoid alienating customers through 


Picture Above 

“WHAT DO | SAY?" Answers to that ques- 
tion are provided in the well-planned sales 
training program, The salesman must be told 
what to say under varying sets of conditions: 
to the man who never heard of the com- 
pany . . . to the man who is prejudiced 
against the product . . . to the buyer with 
the reciprocity argument. The man who has 
been specifically trained in what to say 
will meet prospects with confidence. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


In cities and towns that aceount for 
1/2 of the total U.S. retail sales. 


ii iat 


The effectiveness of any advertisement is its “power-to- 


“ pull.” To get this power it must reach families that buy. 
l 
ty In 1658 cities and towns that account for % of the total 
ts retail sales FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP delivers 50% aver- 
m ms 
h age coverage. FIRST 3 is your first buy. 
s- New York Sunday News 
25 the group Chicago Sunday Tribune 
“ with the Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer 
i Sunday 
Panch Rotogravure + Colorgravure 
- 
j MARKETS G RO U p Picture Sections + Magazine Sections 
h 
s 
y 
New York 17, N. Y., News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, VAnderbilt 6-4894 . Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 
San Francisco 4, Cal., 155 Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-7946 e Los Angeles 13, Cal., 448 So. Hill Street, MIChigan 0578 
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Consumers 
How to Use the Product 


Retail Salesmen 
Personal Salesmanship 
Product Use and Application 
Product Repair and Service 


Dealers 

Operating a Business 

How to Advertise 

How to Display 

How to Hire, Train and Man- 
age Retail Salesmen 

Personal Salesmanship 

Product Use and Application 

Product Repair and Service 


Distributor Salesmen 
(Wholesale) 
Product Use and Application 
Product Repair and Service 
How to Select Dealers 
Personal Salesmanship 
Retailing Your Product 
Opereting a Territory 


Distributors (Wholesale) 
Operating a Wholesale Business 
How to Hire, Train, and Man- 

age Salesmen 
Retailing Your Product 


BASIC SUBJECTS FOR SALES TRAINING 


Distributors (Whol.) 
cont. 
Product Use and Application 
Product Repair and Service 
Personal Salesmanship 


Your Salesmen 

Product Use and Application 

Personal Salesmanship 

Operating a Territory 

Company Routines and Policies 

How to Operate a Wholesale 
Business 

How to Operate a Retail Busi- 
ness 


Branch and Division 
Managers 
How to Operate a Branch or 

Division 

Company Routine and Policy 
Sales Management 
Operating a Wholesale Business 
Operating a Retail Business 
Product Application and Service 
Personal Salesmanship 


Home Office Staff 
Broad policy relating to sub- 
jects selected for other levels 
Specific training on all activities 
in which the home office is 
the weak link 


amateurish handling, and helps them 
to avoid “giving away the plant.” 

A clear-cut statement at the outset 
of the benefits that sales training is 
expected to produce, saves consider- 
able lost motion in setting up the 
program. However, the number of 
immediate objectives should be small, 
one or perhaps two. All others should 
be tagged as secondary or future ob- 
jectives. Much better results normally 
will be attained if the objectives are 
over-simplified than if the training 
program starts out to cure overnight 
all the ills in the company. 

Whether hidden away or naked to 
the eye, the sales operating statement 
tells what the objectives should be. 


STEP TWO: Decide where train- 
ing is most needed. 

The simplest distribution chain is 
composed of three links: the home 
office, the salesmen, and the customer 


or user. 


Step two in setting up a sales train- 
ing program is to decide which of 
these links is the weakest in the dis- 
tribution of the product. The weakest 
link is obviously the one where 
training is most needed. 

The selection of this weakest link 
should be made without considering 
possible training methods, channels, 
possible costs, or whether the people 
to be trained are old men or new. 
The immediate question to be an- 
swered is: Where is the least effec- 
tive link in my distribution chain? 
These other problems can be dealt 
with later. 

If there is more than one weak 
link, they should be numbered in the 
order of their importance. 

This is not an easy question to 
answer, and many training courses 
have been set up to train company 
salesmen when they already were the 
strongest link in the chain—stronger 
than the home office. Therefore. who- 


ever designates the weak links in the 
chain of any company must be able 
and willing figuratively to search his 
own soul first, and must have the 
benefit of extensive and recent field 
contacts. 


STEP THREE: Decide what kind of 
training is needed for the weakest 
link. 

These people in the weakest link in 
the distribution chain—what kind of 
training do they need? The quick 
answer is, “They need everything.” 
If they do, then the procedure is to 
itemize everything, and to list sub- 
jects in the order in which they 
should be taught. Plan to teach the 
multiplication table before going into 
advanced calculus. 

The following list shows basic 
sales training subjects for each level 
of distribution. Each sales executive 
will be able to add a few more sub- 
jects which are basic to his specific 
problem. In addition he will be able 
to break each basic subject into many 
secondary subjects. 


STEP FOUR: Search out and ex- 
pose the present negative influences 
within the company that may nullify 
the program. For example: 


Is Everybody Ready? 


Are there key men in the organiza- 
tion who will undermine the train- 
ing program, either because they 
don’t understand, or are just plain 
cantankerous ? 

Are those you have marked for 
training capable of being trained to 
do the job you want done? 

Among your present men, is there 
such a wide range of intelligence and 
ability that a single training program 
cannot be devised to cover all of 
them? 


Are Your 
Ready? 


Is your selection procedure good 
enough to insure new men of ade- 
quate caliber for training? 

If you train your men to be first 
class salesmen, are you willing to pay 
them and treat them as such? 

Is your pricing structure right? 
Can your dealers and their employes 
make money selling your product? 


Systems and Methods 


Are Your Product and Market Ready? 


Is your product good enough to 
make people want to learn to sell it? 
Is the market for your product big 
enough and stable enough to warrant 
thorough training, or should you 
merely hit the high spots? 
The existence of one or more of 
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..- cautious, choosey, deliberate buyers - but buyers, Mister; 


buyers who have the money and are waiting for values. 


VALUES, not just low prices. 


. and "Ditch-Digging" Advertising 
sells by helping buyers see those 
values. 


"Ditch-Digging" Advertising is based 
on helping customers and prospects 
understand what a product can do for 
them, rather than on bludgeoning 
them with "sales arguments" or se- 
ducing them with "psychological 
nuances." 


To do that in a way that will inter- 
est prospects and move them a step 
closer to a purchase, you must first 
find out for sure what viewpoints, 
prejudices, and confusions cloak 
your product in their minds. ..today; 


. not yesterday, when they were 
being sweet to you in the hope of 
getting larger allocations and 
quicker deliveries ... 


TODAY, when a clear-eyed, fresh, 
objective look at your customers 
and prospects stands a good chance 
of revealing either obstacles to 
the purchase of your product or 
Sound new sales approaches. 


Now you're set for the 
"Ditch-Digging" Advertising 


Once you know where to aim and what 


to say, you put your"ditch-digging" 
crew to work figuring out how to 
say what needs saying and how often 
to say it to improve the viewpoints 
and reduce the prejudices and con- 
fusions that stand in the way of 
sales. 


THEN, the "ditch-diggers" work out 
with you the best kit of tools for 
your particular purpose--booklets, 
magazine advertising, direct mail, 
or whatever other mechanical means 
of imparting ideas and information 
fits your case. 


The reason for all this is to sad- 
dle your advertising with as much 
of the telling in selling as it can 
carry, thus freeing your salesmen 
for the most productive use oftheir 
costly time ... closing sales. 


This agency is equipped to work with 
any Sales Manager who wants to do a 
hard-selling job with dispatch and 
economy. We can get going fast -- 
and with the least possible drain 
on your time. If you'd like todis- 
cuss how Ditch-Digging Advertising 
works to boost sales for any prod- 
uct that's worth its price, just 
let us know where and when. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER Co. 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N.Y. + LExington 2-1790 


“*DITCH-DIGGING’ ADVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY” 


0 
1 are - 
‘ Aro ae 
— NSS Longs 
1g BP yer 


WOMEN'S 
PAGES 


with a 


\EWS 


slant 


Society with a capital S has, in The 
Detroit News, given way to news 
about women’s activities in business, in the 
home, at her clubs. Not only news, but views 
challenge the home-maker and compel reader interest, 
which is translated into buying interest for the products 
advertised to women in its pages. 


In the competitive sales era now prevailing, the acceptance 
by Detroit women of News’ leadership in reporting women’s 
activities through these new women’s pages, offers a clear channel 
to successful advertising procedure. Sell the great Detroit market, 
the most prosperous major city area in America, by employing 
its HOME newspaper, The Detroit News. It delivers 
170,000 more copies to the homes in the Detroit trading area than one 
paper, and 40,000 more than the other! 


444,173—total weekday PORATE—tete! Sundoy 
circulation — again the circulation. A.B.C. Figures 
highest weekday circula- for 6-months period ending 
tion ever-attained by any March 31, 1949, 


Michigan newspaper. 
Largest circulation gains of any Detroit newspaper 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E. 42ND ST, NEW YORK 17—THE JOHN E. LUTZ CO., TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 11 


Owners and Operators of Radio Stations WWJ, WH J-FM UN S-TH 
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these inhibiting conditions is not a 
stop sign. Instead, it is a warning to 
proceed with caution. Even under 
most inauspicious conditions the sales- 
men must have some training. The 
sales force can’t stop functioning 
simply because the personnel needs an 
overhauling, or because the quality 
of the product has slipped. The show 
must go on and as long as it goes on, 
the men must be given every reason- 
able help to prevent a bad matter 
from becoming worse. 

On the other hand, there is no 
point in building a constructive long- 
range training program if there are 
conditions which will prevent it from 
being profitable. One of the important 
benefits of a good training program 
is that it builds up a reservoir of 
future executives. One of the pre- 
requisites of training future execu- 
tives, however, is a compensation 
plan which will help keep the men 
with the company until they reach 
executive stature. 


STEP FIVE: Get the most effective 
answers to the problems the sales- 
men have to meet. 

This is a two-part step: (1) Find 
out what problems the salesmen have 
to meet; (2) get the answers to those 
problems. 

For example, let’s assume you 
manufacture an industrial product. 
You have decided to teach personal 
salesmanship to your own men first, 
later perhaps to distributor salesmen. 
The following is an outline of some 
of the questions the salesmen will 
want answered in the course: 


Where Do | Go? 


How do I build my prospect list? 

How do I estimate the potential 
volume from a given plant, a town, 
my whole territory ? 

Can I sell everyone in my terri- 
tory? Why not? How often should I 
call on a $100 customer? A $1,000 
customer? A $10,000 customer? 

How often should I call on 
prospects of these sizes? 

How should I plan my route to 
make the most calls with the least 
travel ? 


Whom Should | See? 


Should I see the purchasing agent, 
a buyer, the plant engineer, the de- 
sign engineer, the president? Who 
else? Why? 

What are the duties of these men? 
How do they affect my chances of 


What Do | Say? 
How do I get in to see these men? 


What do I say when I first go in? 
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SOME ADVERTISERS sight just as. 


well attempt to sell these dancing girls in 
far-away Siam as try to sell the Long 
Beach, California, market with the 

media they are now using! 

WHY? Because Long Beach (a Class A market 
of over a quarter-million) is definitely 
outside the “effective influence zone” of the 
Los Angeles dailies. The largest circulation 
of amy Los Angeles newspaper in Long Beach 
is only 14 per cent... and 60 per cent 

of that is duplicated by the Long Beach 
PRESS-TELEGRAM ... ‘The Preferred 

Paper in More than 2 out of 


we 


Every 3 Long Beach Homes! 


“Remember! When selling Long Beach, 
the Press-Telegram can do the job alone!” 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


Press-Celegram 


) Represented Nationally by CRESMER @ WOODWARD, Inc. 


—Js 


5| 


never heard of my company ? 


What do I say to the man whe 


disliked my predecessor ? 


What do I say to the man who i: 


prejudiced against my product? 


What do I say to the reciprocity 


buyer, the national account? 


What Do | Do? 


Do I run tests? Make surveys? 


How, when, where? 


How do | handle complaints of 


Foreign Service produces exceptional 
returns on mail order copy because it 
goes to America’s most buying-minded 


audience. Exclusively home-delivered, 
boreign Service reaches more than one 
million readers monthly (A.B.C 
most of whom are World War II vet- 
erans, “acquiring age” readers who are 
now in their prime buying period. 

It takes a lot of buying to get homes 
and families started. Readers of Foreign 
Service are in the market for products 
of every description food, clothing, 
home furnishings, appliances, etc. 

Excellent response to a wide variety 
of mail order copy proves that Foreign 
Service does a bang-up selling job. It 
literally “pulls its head off,” say many 


cost-conscious mail order advertising 
managers. 


How do I build up my sales story? 
What do I say to close the order? 
What do I say to the man who 


various kinds and adjustments ? 


What do | do about entertaining? 
What reports am I supposed to 


make? Why? 


‘These are some of the questions 
to which a salesman of industrial 
products must find answers before he 
can be successful. Left to himself he 
will find most of the right answers 


in a few years. Sales training 


give him most of the answers in a 
all the answers in a few 


few weeks 
months. 


The answers to these questions, as 
well as the addition of other impor- 


F oreign Service 


(THE V. F. W. 


Pulls its head off 


on mail order copy! 


MAGAZINE) 


Foreign Service is read by men and 
women with intense reader interest. No 
other publication follows the dictates 
of subscriber-owners more closely—that's 
why Foreign Service readers get the 
editorial pattern they want. And that’s 
why ads as well as editorial features 
find immediate acceptance in Foreign 
Service. 

That Foreign Service advertising pays 
has been proved by such smart space 
buyers as International Correspondence 
Schools, National Bellas Hess, Zenith 
Radio Corp., Franklin Institute, Cor- 
coran, Inc., Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Warner Electric So., Wallace Brown, 
Inc., Corona Watch Sales Co., Fyr-Fyter, 
and many others. Phone or write to- 
day for convincing factual proof that 
Foreign Service advertising can sell more 
goods for you! 


Founded in 1913 


MEMBER 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


Dan B. Jesse, Jr., and Associates, 10 East 43rd St. 
@ William. 


West Fifth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


F. W. 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATION 
Broadway at 34th, Kansas City 2, Missouri 


Toreiqn Sewice 


THE V. 


MAGAZINE 


M. Price, 617 


Calif. @ Raymond J. Ryfin, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il. 


a printed report. 


, New York 17, N. Y. @ Renick Averill, 427 
Montgomery St., San Francisco, 


tant questions, lie in the practices of 
the salesmen. The home office can 
originate technical and market re 
search data, but beyond that the only 
trustworthy answers are those ob. 
tained from the field. 

In the sale of every product there 
are a few men who do some one 
thing superlatively well. Other men 
do other things well. A good train. 
ing course takes account of all these 
successful techniques. The problem js 
to get this information from the men, 
to winnow it, to sort the gold from 
the dross, and to pass the gold back 
to them in believable, usable form, 
It’s a big job—but well worth doing, 


Annual Report... 
Jigsaw Style 


ATF Incorporated has introduced 
a sense of feel in its 1948-49 annual 
report to employes. 

An 8” x 10” composite picture of 
the company’s products and its income 
dollar is die-cut into 28 pieces in jig- 
saw fashion to illustrate the propor- 


ATF's Income Dollar: When all the jigsaw 
pieces are dovetailed, this is the picture. 


tionate divi ision of corporate income— 
employes’ wages, officers’ salaries, 

stockholders’ dividends, raw materials, 
etc.—and to demonstrate that the 


company picture cannot be complete 
with even a single piece missing 


Accompanying the jigsaw picture is 
‘The cover shows 4 


representative ATF family seated 


about a television set, the screen ol 
which is used in the tollowing pages 
as a setting for the cartoon and pic 
ture report. 
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New Books for 
Marketing Men 


Books reviewed or mentioned in_ this 


column are not available from SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. Please order from your book 


store or direct from the publisher. 


Why Industry Moves South. By Glenn 
McLaughlin and Stefan Robock. NPA 
Committee of The South Report No. 3. 
Published by the National Planning As- 
sociation of the Committee of the South. 
Price, $3.00 


Since the ending of World War II, 
leading national concerns in most of the 
Nation’s major industries have located a 
total of 88 post-war plants in the South. 
Why? Cheaper labor, for one thing, free 
factory sites for another. Then there are 
such advantages as tax exemptions, fac- 
tory buildings at low rentals. But not 
to be overlooked is the awakening of the 
South itself. To survive, the South has 
begun to exploit itself. Extensive adver- 
tising campaigns to attract industry, good 
work by chambers of commerce are part 
of the awakening. The South is rich in 
natural resources, water power, labor sup- 
ply. Transportation is good. Why Jn- 
dustry Moves South shows why you 
shouldn’t sell the South short. 


Training Film Annual, Published by Com- 
mercial Films, Inc., Cleveland, 21. Price, 
$1.00. 


Commercial Films believes that Publi- 
cation of this directory marks the first 
serious attempt to present the ready-to- 
use type of sound slide film as a quick and 
inexpensive visual training tool. The re- 
port covers some 327 ready-to-use pro- 
grams for instruction and training in 
commercial, industrial, school and even 
church fields. There’s a Modern Retail 
Salesmanship and Merchandiser Training 
Series which should be of especial interest 
to SALES MANAGEMENT'S readers. Other 
sections list and describe films for selling 
of home goods, and films devoted to cus- 
tomer relations. 


The American Toy Industry's Golden 
Era, By Thornton B. Moore. Available 


Me Ae 


best man 


in every 
dozen 


hr See Pages 118-119 
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from Superintendent of Dccuments, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 25, 
D. C. Price, 10 cents. 


The author of this 20-page study is an 
industrial economist in the field of toys, 
sporting goods, and electrical appliances. 
He is attached to the General Products 
Division, Office of Domestic Commerce. 
In his study he has traced the growth of 
the toy industry, provided an over-all pic- 
ture for the year 1947, evaluated the im- 
portance of the industry in foreign trade, 
and broken down the distribution of toys. 
There is also an evaluation of the U. S. 
market for toys. 


Southern Illinois. By The Executive 
Committee on Southern Illinois. Published 
by The University of Illinois Press in 


Urbana. Price, $2.00, paperbound; $3.00, 


clothbound. 


This study of resources and potentials 
of the 16 southernmost counties of Illinois, 
was prepared by The Executive Com- 
mittee on Southern Illinois representing 
the University of Illinois, the Southern 
Illinois University, the State Geological 


Survey, Natural History Survey, and 
the State Water Survey. Each group 
contributed its own sections: Place 


and People; Land, Minerals and Water; 
Business and Industry. Sections on business 
were written by various professors at Uni- 
versitiy cf Illinois and such prerequisites 
as transportation, power supply, financial 
resources and industrial pattern have been 
covered in detail. There are numerous 
charts and graphs throughout the book, 
to clarify and to show economic growth. 
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Efficient 
SERVICE! 


Desk 
Top 
Screen 


For use in 
Sales Training 


Churches and Sunday Schools 


The BELL BOY fills the pressing need for 


clear, concise, graphic explanation. 


The BELL BOY is engineered for compactness, 
portability, ease of operation and all-around 


superior performance. 


The new “SWIVEL HEAD” alone makes this 
one of the most outstanding in the projector 


field. 


Write direct for literature 


and name of closest dealer 


rice, $] 7450 


BELL, 


Sound Slide Film Projector 


Actual Selling in Stores or Elsewhere 
Employee and Organization Training 
Schools and All Educational Groups 


Practical, Portable 
and 
Highly Efficient 
Designed by men who have 


used sound slide projectors 
since their inception. 


BELL BOY Features 


Weight: 29 Ibs. 


Projector: S.V.E. Model G, 300- 
watt lamp, 4” Series 0 lens. 


Amplifier: 8-watt output, high 
fidelity. 

Speaker: 8” Alnico V perma- 
nent magnet. 


Motor: Single speed, 
R.P.M., gear driven, 
sealed for life. 


3313 
oil 


Record Capacity: 16 inches. 


Case: Measures 18x171/2x61/2 
inches, covered with grey 
swirl leatherette. 


Screen: Desk-top size 1112x151 
inches. 


Special Feature: Projector 
swivels for convenient fram- 
ing on screen. 


MOVIE-MITE CORPORATION 


HAND-DELIVERY of handsome mailing piece en 
sures that it really gets the buyer's eye. The sales. 
man finds it a good opener for sales chat all 
about 


Royal Metal beauty parlor furniture, 


The Brochure That Missed the Mail 


“We are confident that we have 
found a better way to use a mailing 
list, our own mailing list, at least,” 
says Albert L. Goldblatt, sales man- 
ager, Royal Metal Mfg. Co., Chica- 
go. “It may sound rather strange, but 
shortly after the first of the year we 
and our dealers compiled a list of 
handpicked prospects, beauty shops, 
with the idea of shotgunning them 
with direct mail pieces. Our first run 
was 20,000 copies. Since then we have 
upped it to 94,000. Yet very few 
pieces have been mailed. Like to hear 
the story?” 

The sales manager who, did not 
mail his mailing pieces was told to go 
ahead. His story developed like this: 


Drama Pays 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co. produces a 
line of beauty shop furniture and 
equipment which combines chrome 
with colorful upholstery, baked enam- 
els and acetone table tops in dramatic 
combinations. Showmanship, the 
beauty industry knows, pulls in busi- 
ness. Atmosphere pays off. 

Royal Metal, thinking of a mailing 
piece, decided that it should be in 
keeping with the product—showy, 
bright, colorful. Artists were put to 
work, cooperating with copywriters. 
The result was a 12-page offset job 
using pink, orchid, green, yellow, and 
black with liberal art. The job was 
letter-page size. 

When costs were figured it was 
found that the price was too high for 
hit-or-miss handling. These were the 
two main stoppers: 


1. Jobbers or dealers, it was be- 
lieved, under a steady shower of mail- 
ing, point-of-sale and hand-out pieces, 


54 


window posters, banners, etc., are 
likely to undervalue and neglect a 
considerable percentage of what comes 
to them “‘for free.” 


2. Prospective customers, in this 


case beauty shop operators, getting 
an endless flood of promotional. mail, 
are prone to toss envelopes into waste 
baskets unopened or, if they are 
opened, to toss the material away with 
a glance. 


Royal Metal’s Sales Department 
wanted to hurdle these humps. How ? 

The company sells through a deal- 
er-jobber setup. Jobbers in principle, 
the house considers them as dealers 
because they call directly upon buyers, 
some 110,000 beauty shop operators. 
The dealer-jobbers were told: 

“This promotional print job is ex- 
pensive. We cannot carry the entire 
cost. Sorry, but we'll have to charge 
you $60 a thousand for them. That’s 
only a part of the cost to us. But we'll 
show you how to cash in on them. 
Don’t mail them! This is what to do: 
Run each piece through your mailing 
machine. Then give them to your 
salesmen. Insist that each salesman 


Based on an interview with 


call on every customer, handing him 
the personally addressed piece. 

“Have the salesman tell the cus- 
tomer that the mailing piece is too 
precious to mail loosely to every cus- 
tomer; that it is so expensive and 
handsome, so valuable in point of 
equipment information, it should be 
prized and filed permanently for rec- 
ord. Build up the value of the piece. 

“In making this type of presenta- 
tion, the salesman can thumb through 
the piece, really a small catalog, and 
call attention to the handsome illus- 
trations while stressing sales points. 
If the job is done correctly, the pros- 
pect will be impressed and various 
advantages of the product will be in- 
delibly impressed in his memory. 

“Then, there is something more. 
You know how salesmen are. If a 
salesman misses a buyer on a call he is 
likely to move on, depending on his 
memory for a call-back. Few salesmen 
will take the trouble to write down 
names of those they fail to see. In- 
struct your salesman not to leave a 
mailing piece unless he actually sees 
the prospect and gives the prepared 
sales talk. 


ALBERT L..GOLDBLATT Sales Manager, Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 


It pictured and described a stylized line of beauty shop 
furniture. But it never wore a stamp. Instead of delivery 
via postman's pouch, it was placed in the hands of jobbers’ 
salesmen who made it the highlight of a personal sales call. 
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me ARIEL BOND. - Lettie Leiber - SCRIPTIC MIMEOGRAPH 


-senta- 

rough 

x and From memo pads to letterheads 
illus- 
oints. 
» pros- 
arious 
be in- Scriptic Mimeograph, available in white and six colors, produces clear, crisp 


. from index cards to production charts, 


Champion papers meet the demands of business routine. 


Ariel Bond, an excellent utility paper, takes typewriting and printing splendidly. 


, copies. Inventory Index can be used in general office routine as well as in spe- 
more. 


If a cialized uses requiring ruling, punching, perforating, and die stamping. For both 
I he is 
n his 
esmen The Champion Paper and Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 
down 
e. In- Mills at-Hamilton, Ohio; Canton, North Carolina and Houston, Texas. 
ave a | District sales offices: New York @ Chicago @ Philadelphia @ Detroit 
y pr k St. Louis @ Cincinnati @ Atlanta @ Dallas e@ San Francisco 
“pared | 


satisfaction and economy in business, it pays to use these three Champion papers. 


WHATEVER YOUR PAPER PROBLEM 


Hts a Challenge to Champion [ 


THERE’S A CHAMPION PAPER FOR EVERY PRINTING NEED 


KROMEKOTE 
For excellent reproduction with 
catalog covers, post cards and 
inserts, or for packaging and 
labeling quality products, this 
cast coated stock is ideal. 
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SATIN REFOLD ENAMEL 


Meets every requirement for 
quality publication and adver- 
tising printing—thanks to top- 
grade enamel coating, folding 
strength and its receptivity to ink. 


WEDGWOOD OFFSET 


Superior in color, finish, and 
printability, this paper is un- 
excelled for fine lithography. It 
is available in a wide variety of 
weights, sizesandspecialfinishes. 


ENVELOPE PAPERS 


Champion manufactures an ex- 
clusive line of quality envelope 
papers. Their adaptability and 
general utility fill the requirements 
for every type of envelope use. 
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PLASTICOLOR COVER 
FOR PLAY OR WORK 


Bright lights and soft music make a 
verfect setting for Plasticolor* Cover. 
Suave beauty, in six brilliant hues, 
catches the eyes of young smoothies 
everywhere. 


And for tough jobs, hard-working 
Plasticolor Cover never shirks. Charts, 
manuals, catalogs and displays stay 
fresh and new-looking . . . ignore 
weather and rough handling. Dirt, 
grease and grime wipe off in a jiffy. 


Plasticolor Cover takes such double 
duties in stride. The soil-proof plastic 
film, permanently laminated (not just 
coated) to fine Beckett cover paper 
creates sparkle and durability for sales 
and advertising messages. 


For proof positive, just see and touch 
Plasticolor one Ask your printer, 
your Beckett paper supplier or write 
us for samples. 


THE DOBECKMUN COMPANY 
Cleveland 1, Ohio - Berkeley 2, Calif. 


P.S$. Ask about Doplex* Brilliant , too—its light- 
weight twin. Available in nine sparkling, soil- 
proof colors, for attractive and effective labels, 
box coverings, package wraps and similar items. 
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“As each piece is addressed, this 
means that he automatically returns 
to his folder or briefcase every piece 
which’ is not personally delivered, 
which is a reminder that he has not 
completed his job. On his next round 
of calls the undelivered pieces pop 
out at him. We've found that it 
works.” 


Let Joe Do It 


... If you wait, Congress 
won't repeal wartime excise 
and transportation taxes at this 
session a Congress. Write or 
wire your Senators and Repre- 
sentative today demanding re- 
peal. 


The first run, printed in advance 
of this type of presentation of the 
plan, called for 20,000. To the sur- 
prise of Royal Metal management, 
44% of all dealer-jobbers who were 
approached responded with orders. 
They bought 94,000 copies. Mr. 
Goldblatt says that he is confident 
they were motivated by two facts: 
(1) the plan meant putting the cata- 
log directly into the hands of the 
prospect in an impressive way; (2) it, 
in effect, forced the salesman to do the 
job that was expected of him because 
the piece remained in his hands, if he 
worked honestly, until properly de- 
livered. 

“This plan has worked to stop a lot 
of slipshod selling,” points out Mr. 
Goldblatt. “Carried out, it means that 
few prospects on any salesman’s route 
will escape.” 

Another thing: Because the num- 
ber of catalogs was lifted from an 
anticipated 20,000 to 94,000, the cost 
per thousand dropped in proportion. 
As a result the cost to Royal Metal 
was reduced to a point where a large 
part of its appropriation for the job 
was saved. That money is now on 
hand for an additional follow-up cam- 
paign. 

Previous to this Royal Metal had 
a catalog. It was business-like in a 
dictionary sort of way. It pictured 
and described the company’s items but 
it was strictly catalog, as is so often 
the case with catalogs. There wasn’t 
any promotion, enthusiasm, drame, 
showmanship. The new Royalchrome 
catalog is something worth filing and 
its beauty is aimed to appeal to anyone 
in the beauty business. 


It talks in colors of upholstery, 
both fabric and leather: sea green, 
moss green, opal green, spring green, 
antique green. It talks about blues, 
midnight blue, powder blue, azure 
blue, turquoise blue; the reds, rasp- 
berry red, harlequin red, and the 
roses as Athenia rose and old rose; of 
chocolates, browns and tans; char- 
treuse, beige, and French gray. If 
that is not enough, you can have Ber- 
muda coral, mocha, walnut or fawn. 

Twenty-two company salesmen con- 
tact and sell dealer-jobbers. Their 
men contact and sell the 110,000 
listed beauty shops. ‘The trick is to 
keep all these salesmen on their toes, 
to maintain their enthusiasm, to see 
that each one talks Royalchrome 
beauty shop furniture and equipment 
to all prospects. 

“Not a single jobber-dealer has 
complained so far that the idea of 
hand-delivering our mailing pieces has 
fallen short of anticipations,” Mr. 
Goldblatt reports. “Sales results have 
been excellent straight through 
months when there was recession in 
most lines. We credit two things: 
promotional ideas put into an aggres- 
sive, handsome catalog worth filing; 
the fact that they are being delivered 
personally with names of prospects 
on them. 

“We believe that it pays off in 
sales to personalize an attractive mail- 
ing piece of this kind. We believe 
that it pays to have the salesman make 
a personal call and hand it to the 
prospect. We know that it gets him 
real attention from the customer. Any 
good salesman can carry on from 
there.” 
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Here are two advertisements 


containing identical copy and art. Which 
do you think received the highest reading per 
dollar...‘‘A’’ or ‘‘B’’? Check your choice. 


Then turn the page for the answer... 


for a Frosty Mornin’ 


ith Raisins 
Baked Aaeies aaa with bot syr¥P 


Bacon 


See answer on next page ———»> 
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EASY-TO-MAKE , HARD-TO-BREAK NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION 
eK a = T SAW YOU, SMART D 

BUT TAKE ALL. Ou WANT 

THEY'RE EASY 

4-2-3 TORK / 


> KNEAYY VOU » ee 
STR LOVED US, MAMA, Bars Suc Ans 


KEEP ¢ pe 
al 


KEEP EM 
COMIN’, SiS / 
YOURE GONNA 
MAKE SOMEBODY 
ASWELL WIFE / 


Tred SHUCKS, GRANDPA" 
“HERE NEVER WAS AN i} 


meEN Y 
-THE-GRIDDLE BREAKFAST 
for a Frosty Mornin 
Baked Apples with Roisins 
Aunt Jemima Poncakes* with het syrup 
Scrambled Eggs and Bacon 
Coffee Milk 


HOT-OFF 


A one-dish moot that's tampltetio’ For bredtfost, Wack OF PPS 
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Answer: Ad “B” because it ran n Oro... 


...where the editorial excitement of the all-star 


cast follows through to your ads 


o* you belong to the school that believes 
you've got to get people to read your adver- 
tisement before you can expect 
them to do something about it P 
Then you'll want to read these 
figures proving that Puck will 
make more people read it... at 
the lowest cost! 


The two identical advertise- 
ments shown on the preceding 
page had the same headline, 
same copy, same art. “A” ran 
in leading weekly magazines. 
“B” ran in Puck, The Comic Weekly. 


Results made even us blink. 


Here are the figures: 


READERS PER DOLLAR 
(based on Starch Readership Figures) 


Noted Seen-Associated Read Most 
PURE ccccece ee ee 
Leading Weekly X . 307 ..... aa 111 
Leading Weekly Y . 214..... So hire te 67 


Isolated case? By no 
means. We'll be glad to 
lay on your desk a whole 
booklet of success stories 
... on both readership and 
sales ...on identical ads of 
other national advertisers. 
For your personal copy, } 
write or phone us today. é- 


These facts prove that Puck does deliver 
more readers of advertising per dollar. 


Why? , 


W e like to think it’s because the excitement 


A Hearst Publication...63 Vesey Street, New York; Hearst Building, Chicago 


of Puck’s living editorial characters follows 
through into the advertisements themselves. 


When Maggie chases Jiggs out of the win- 
dow of a corned beef and cabbage emporium, 
millions of excited eyes follow him into your 
printed store window. When Flash Gordon 
zooms in toward the earth, millions of ex- 
cited eyes follow him in toward your ad. 


These very real characters make people do 
very real things. Popeye sold America spin- 
ach ... and an actual monument to him was 
erected by the spinach growers. Flash Gor- 
don’s “Dale” popularized upswept hairdo’s 
and “wedgies”. Dagwood inspired 400,000 
people to mail in names for his baby. 


For Puck is not only the 
most Powerful but the most 
Exciting Sales Force in Amer- 
ica. Puck is one of the facts of 
life in more than 7,000 commu- 
nities, where 83% of all goods 
is bought. You can’t escape it 
...any more than 17,790,000 
other grown-ups and millions 
more youngsters can escape your message 
when you put it in Puck. 


THE COMIC WEEKLY 
America’s Most Powerful and, daciling Sales Force 


ABC CIRCULATION MARCH 31, 1949: 8,375,472, 
INCLUDING PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN 


The Only NATIONAL Comic Weekly 
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Traveling Exhibit Unearths 


Sales Leads for Hajoca 


A packaged industrial products show, moving from city to 


city where Hajoca Corporation has branches, is attracting 


selected groups of qualified prospects and building a sub- 


stantial base for personal 


Hajoca Corp., Philadelphia, is get- 
ting good results from a traveling 
industrial exhibit in behalf of about 
twenty of the manufacturers whose 
products it distributes. 

Carefully planned in minute detail 
and under the direction of Edward 
W. Breese, Sales Manager—lIndus- 
trial Division, it has been making the 
rounds of cities where Hajoca has 
branches. Buffet suppers are served to 
local buyers, engineers and main- 
tenance men who attend the exhibit 
in groups of about 100 per evening. 

According to Edward C. Hoeflich, 
Hajoca’s advertising manager, the ob- 
jectives are: (1.) To demonstrate to 
participating firms that dealing 


through a prime wholesaler is sound 
and less costly than direct methods. 
(2.) To enable local buyers, plant 
engineers, production and maintenance 
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follow-through by salesmen. 


men to see, first-hand, products they 
use, or could use, and to learn more 
about them, and to discuss problems 
in connection with them, with fac- 
tory-trained experts. (3.) To provide 
opportunity for local branch salesmen 
to learn more about the products they 
sell, through demonstrations by fac- 
tory men. (4.) To build Grade A 
lists of prospects and pave the way for 
calls by salesmen. 


Hajoca Pays Expenses 


The entire expense of the project is 
being assumed by Hajoca, with the 
manufacturers they represent sending 
their own salesmen or plant men to 
man the exhibits. 

The series of showings, to number 
twenty-four, began last winter and 
ran through the spring. They were 
suspended during the summer months, 


and are being resumed this autumn. 
Showings last three evenings at most 
branches. Attendance has varied from 
145 to 325. Hajoca officials point out, 
however, that it is quality rather than 
quantity of audience which is desired. 
Assuming that the salesmen in at- 
tendance talk to an average of six 
visitors an evening, it may be reck- 
oned that this is the equivalent of a 
week’s work in the field, because they 
have the prospect’s full attention and 
are discussing problems rather than 
products. 


Pre-Planning Important 


The care which went into the plan- 
ning of the project has had a great 
deal to do with its smooth running. 
The schedule of showings was made 
up in advance, with a five-day lapse 
(minimum) to allow for transporta- 
tion of the bulky exhibits. There was 
a time-table for invitations, local 


UNCLUTTERED: (above) Products 
of 22 manufacturers are displayed 
uniformly against the background of 
a standard 
fluorescent lighting. Reserve products 


unit, under concealed 
and stocks of promotion literature 
are stored beneath the velvet skirt 


at the bottom of each display unit. 


MEN WITH PROBLEMS: (left) 
Salesmen who man the Hajoca ex- 
hibits have the opportunity to talk 
shop with industrial prospects. They 
often about 
needs to plan a future sales presen- 
tation which is on the direct beam 
of buyer interest and special needs. 


learn enough buyer 
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You Name the Budget 
We Meet It 


SAY you're hep to the fact that 
doctors have it to spend and spend 
it—for hats, refrigerators, drugs 
and diagnostic equipment. 


You have X dollars to spend for 
advertising your product to this 
M.D. (more dollars) Market. 

You'll 


Group 


the 
reaching every 


want State Journal 
member 
physician in 42 states, printing lo- 
cal medical news, wielding local 
influence. 

From there on it’s easy. Just write 
for our 29 Space Plans, including 
one tailored to fit your appropria- 
tion. Then take the day off! 

To see the 29 Space Plans, write 
“Budgets,” and address 


STATE JOURNAL GROUP 


COOPERATIVE MEDICAL 


ADVERTISING BUREAU 
of the 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


34 JOURNALS 
COVERING 42 STATES 
contract! One monthly 

One piece of copy! 
original plate per insertion! 


One 
ment! 


state- 


One 


ALABAMA, Journal of Med.NEW ENGLAND 
Assn. of re Med. 
ARIZONA Medicine amo.) 
i NEW JERSEY, Journal of 
ARKANSAS Med. Society, Med tes. of 


Journal of ec. 
CONNECTICUT State Med. NEW ORLEANS Med. and 


Journal NORTH CAROLINA Med 
DELAWARE Med. Journal hd — 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIANORTHWEST MEDICINE 

Med. Annals of 


JournaP 
(Mass., New 


(Oregon, Washington, 
FLORIDA Med, Assn., Idaho & Alaska) 
Journal of OHIO State Med. Journal 
GEORGIA, Journal of Med.OKLAHOMA State Med. 
Assn. of Assn. Journal of 
HAWAII Med. Journal PENNSYLVANIA Med. 


INDIANA State Med. 


Journal 
Assn. Journal of ROCKY MOUNTAIN Med. 
IOWA State Med. Soc. Journal (Colo., Utah 
Journal Wyo., New Mex., Mont) 
KANSAS Med. Soc SOUTH CAROLINA Med. 
Journal of Assn. Journal of 


KENTUCKY Med. JournalSOUTH DAKOTA Journal 


MAINE Med. Assn., of Med. 
Journal of the TENNESSEE State Med. 
Assn., Journ 


MICHIGAN State Med. al of 
Soc., Journal of TEXAS STATE Journal of 
MINNESOTA Medicine Med. 
MISSOURI STATE Med. VIRGINIA Med. Monthly 
Assn., Journal of WEST VIRGINIA Med. 
NEBRASKA State Med. Journal 
Journal WISCONSIN Med. Journal 
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newspaper advertising, and even for 
the sending of follow-up letters to 
those who attended, as well as to 
those who could not attend. 

With the assistance of General Ex- 
hibits Co., who made the units, an 
economical method of shipping the 
units was devised—with pieces fitted 
together in cases jigsaw-puzzle fash- 
ion. The parts are interchangeable. 
The products are attached to the 
panels, with the company name or 
logotype individualizing the displays. 

Hajoca Corporation, manufacturers 
and distributors of plumbing, heating, 
industrial and refrigeration supplies, 
maintain four manufacturing plants 
and 31 branches along the Atlantic 
Seaboard where they distribute their 
own manufactured products together 
with the products of their many 
sources of supply. 

In planning the exhibit, Hajoca 
officials realized that there should be a 
uniform method of displaying the 
products. The 3-piece unit consists 


of a base, a top section with a kind of ° 


“valance’ on which the word 
“HAJOCA” appears in raised letters, 
and a separate back panel. When 
assembled and set up, it looks rather 
like a woman’s dressing table. The 
products are attached to the black- 
board-type panel, topped by the pro- 
jecting valance which conceals two 
fluorescent lighting tubes which bril- 
liantly illuminate the back display 
panels. There is a work space for hold- 
ing literature and for demonstrations. 
A black velvet skirt hides the cabinet 
under the work area. This space is 
used for storing literature and re- 
serve stocks of products. 


Handling Invitations 


Invitations are mailed from ten 
days to two weeks in advance of the 
showing, to names on a list prepared 
by the local branch. With each there 
is a postage-paid reply card, with 
spaces for listing the names and titles 
of those from each company who will 
attend, and the particular evening of 
the week (there is a choice of three) 
on which they will come. There is 
also a space to check if the persons 
invited cannot attend. 

In each instance there are three 
newspaper advertisements publicizing 
the show. 

Each guest, as he comes in, is asked 
to fill out a registration card with 
his name, company, and title. The 
cards are numbered and the guests 
retain numbered stubs for door prizes 
of table model radios. Complete at- 
tendance lists, prepared from these 
cards, are later sent to all partici- 
pating manufacturers. There is also 
a system of compiling interview re- 


ports, with names of those who talk to 
representatives at booths, and indica. 
tions of possible wants, and the repre. 
sentative’s personal analysis of the 
degree of prospect’s interest. 

Interview reports are made out jn 
triplicate, one copy being retained by 
the manufacturer’s representative for 
follow-up later, one copy going to the 
branch manager for assignment to a 
Hajoca salesman, and one copy going 
to the Advertising Department for 
recording purposes. This copy is later 
turned over to the industrial sales 
manager for a final check-up with the 
local branch manager as to disposi- 
tion. 

In addition to the literature fur- 
nished individually by exhibiting com- 
panies, Hajoca distributes a 24-page 


Voice of the People 


Have you wired or written your 
Senators and Representative 
demanding repeal of wartime 
excise and transportation taxes 
during this session of Congress? 


booklet, printed by lettérpress in 
orange and black, with a page devoted 
to an illustration of each company’s 
exhibit and a list of its products, with 
five inches of advertising copy. A list 
of the major companies represented 


by Hajoca, with names of exhibitors 
starred, is given at the back of the 


booklet, followed by an itemized, list | 


of products. This booklet is personal- 
ized, inexpensively, by devoting the 
page facing the frontispiece to the 
particular branch where the showing 


in: 


Loa eae 


is being staged. It serves as a perma: | 


nent, ready reference booklet for cus- 
tomers and prospects. 

This traveling exhibit of clients’ 
products is obviously an ambitious 
project for a distributor to undertake. 
Are the effort and expense justified? 
Hajoca executives think they are. 

Breakdowns of attendance figures 


FEO ETRE ET 


to date indicate that the audience at- | 


. ” 
tracted has been ‘“‘cream-of-the-crop 


with representatives in the manage | 


ment group including a fair percent: 
age of owners, presidents, partners, 
sales managers, etc., as well as pul- 
chasing agents. In the operating and 
maintenance group, engineers af 
foremen have predominated, though 
49 separate job’ classifications have 
been listed by this group alone. 
Meanwhile, the company has been 
receiving letters from exhibitors giv 
ing gratifying reports and case his- 
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tories. There was, for example, the 
talk tof story of a sale made to the hotel where 
ndica-f one of the shows was staged (most 
repre-§ were held in branch offices), the hotel 
ot the people insisting on retaining a piece 
_ Fo of equipment costing over $500 which 
Out inf had been used for demonstration pur- 
led by poses. The local branch manager said 
ve tor# that at least five sales of similar ma- 
to the chines were made as a direct result 
t to af from a showing in one town. 
going# =Another manufacturer reported 
Mt for§ cles of industrial hose to one cus- 
s later tomer, amounting to upwards of 
sales ¢1.000, growing out of a contact 
th the made at one of the shows—a sale 
ISpOSi- | valued all the more because it repre- 
sented the first order to a theretofore 
€ tur} tough prospect. 
B COM A valve manufacturer reports that 
+-page | the chief engineer of one of the large 
oil companies who visited their booth 
____ | was so impressed that he arranged 
for group visits of his engineering 
staf and plant operating group, re- 
sulting ultimately in a change of 
our | specifications throughout the company 
‘ive from a competitive line of valves. 
me There are dozens of similarly enthusi- 
xes astic “case history” reports from man- 
5? ufacturers participating. 
How It Works 
As some of the manufacturers’ rep- 
‘ss jn | resentatives expressed it, ““We are not 
evoted § trying to make sales to those who at- 
pany’s } tend the exhibition, but rather to get 
. with | visitors to discuss their problems with 
A list | us and to give us a chance to work 
sented | toward the solution of the problems. 
ibitors § During these discussions, we are in- 
of the wited to call. Sooner or later, sales 
ed list } usually develop from those initial 
‘sonal- | demonstrations and discussions.” 
ig the Says C. C. Lowry, Hajoca’s Vice- 
ro the | President in Charge of General ‘Sales: 
owing | “The enthusiasm of those who attend- 
verma- | ¢d the exhibits and the reports re- 
yr cus: ceived from our people of the amount 
of business traceable directly to the 
lients’ | displays convince me that the expense 
bitious § volved «was not only justified—but 
ortake. } 'S paying dividends. To meet and 
tified?) talk with a like group of top manage- 
re. ment men in the ordinary conduct of 
figures business would, I am sure, take 
1ce at- months, if not years, of concentrated 
-crop” effort.” 
anage- | Further evidence of manufacturer 
srcent- | approval lies in the desire of addi- 
rtners, | tonal manufacturers to participate 
s pur- } The number of participants has risen 
ig and § trom eighteen to 22, and could be 
; and § Much higher, except that Hajoca be- 
hough | lieves extension of the number might 
; have § diminish some of the benefits to ex- 
‘ § hibitors. Another proot of manutac- 
s been § turer gratification is that some who 
rs giv- § Sent only one represeintative to man 
se his @ @ booth now send two. 
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" You forgot our founder's pieture |” 
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When ads need revision, and when you run into 
production delays, make up lost time with the 
speed of Air Express. This “‘fastest way” service 
cuts whole days off shipping time. Plates, mats, 
printed matter can go coast to coast overnight. 

Use Air Express to keep down production over- 
time, too. You can ship later and use the extra 
hours to put through the job on a regular basis. 
Low rates include fast door-to-door service. 


FACTS on low Air Express rates 


Artwork (5 Ibs.) goes 1200 miles for $2.20. 

Display pieces (18 lbs.) go 600 miles for $3.40. 
(Includes door-to-door service and valuation coverage.) 
Only Air Express gives you all these advantages: 
Special pick-up and delivery at no extra cost. You get a 
receipt for every shipment and delivery is proved by sig- 
nature of consignee. One-carrier responsibility. Assured 
protection, too—valuation coverage up to $50 without 
extra charge. Practically no limitation on size or weight. 
For fast shipping action, phone Air Express Division, 
Railway Express Agency. And specify ‘“‘Air Express 
delivery”’ on orders. 


AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY E 


scHEeDULED AIRLINES oF THE U.S. 


i 


Rates include pick-up and delivery doo* 
to door in all principal towns and cities 


XPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


ARE YOU SELLING 
ALL YOUR PROSPECTS 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST? 


4 ARE 4,362,050 radio homes (and 78 lighthouses) 

to sell by radio on the Pacific Coast—but only one network was designed especially to do the job: F 
Don LEE. ff 

No other sales territory is quite like the Pacific Coast, where markets are big... wealthy—but 

mighty far apart! Nearly every sales-important market is surrounded by mountains, many of , 
them over 14,000 feet high. Other networks depend on few stations and long-range broadcasting ‘ 
t 

l 


to cover this vast area. Don Lee, and only Don Lee, has facilities designed to fit the many markets 
snuggled in amongst the Coast’s rugged terrain: enough local network stations (45) to sell your 
customers where they live and where they spend their money. 


LEWIS ALLEN WEISS, Chairman of the Board - WILLET H. BROWN, President + WARD D. INGRIM, Vice-President in Charge of Sales 


1313 NORTH VINE STREET, HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA * Represented Nationally by JOHN BLAIR & COMPANY 


Of 45 Major Pacific Coast Cities 
ONLY 10 3 7 25 


have stations have Don Lee have Don Lee have Don Lee 
of all 4 and 2 other and 1 other and NO other 
networks network stations network station network station 


» ALA 


Al 
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Penetration from within the markets is your most effective and economical radio buy on the 


b: | Pacific Coast. That’s Don Lee, the only network with enough stations to deliver the goods locally 
from within 45 of the Coast’s best markets. 

ut Don Lee Stations on Parade: KFJI-KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON 

of 


The pioneer station of the Klamath Basin, KFJI is well known for its localized public service features as well as its 


ng schedule of popular regional and TC network programs. Klamath County has a population of 47,200 and retail sales 
ts totaling $67,246,000 (according to Sales Management’s 1949 Survey of Buying Power). 40% of this county population 
ur live in KFJI’s home city of Klamath Falls while 80% of the retail sales are made here. Another striking example of the 


importance of Don Lee’s policy to place its network qutlets where the people live — and where they spend their money. 


“ | The Nation’ Greatest Regional Network 


Muitial 
DON LEE 


BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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GIFT SET: The Presidential De 
Luxe, one of the three new 
Parker "51" pen and pencil sets 
in Parker's luxury line, is 14 K 
gold from top to tip. The un- 
seen parts are of sterling silver. 


TABLE MODEL TV SET: It is 
said to be the first 8!/2 inch 
screen television receiver ever 
made. Introduced by Motorola, 
Inc., it offers a 50% increase 
in picture size as compared 
with other receivers in the same 
price range. Weight: 26 Ibs. 


Designing 


to Sell 


SERVING PIECES IN SILVERPLATE: Jelly servers, pickle 
forks, long servers, round servers, and hollow-handled 
cake or pie servers are available in three patterns. Made 
by Holmes & Edwards, they are suggested as gifts. 


COMBINATION PACKAGE: The newest Peggy Sage 
set is composed of a round plastic base with a built-in 
finger rest, It holds a regular size bottle of manicure 
polish and a matching lipstick in the introductory size. 
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SHORT COPY sells cigarettes 


P Outdoor Adv. 


“Chesterfield 24-sheet posters are effective reminders 24 hours a day that 


all roads lead to the MILDER cigarette. For this reason, Chesterfield has 


long recognized Outdoor as a valuable part of its overall advertising 


program.” 


This advertisement—one of a series now being 
placed in advertising publications—is paid for 
by a group of outdoor advertising companies in- 
terested in promoting a better understanding and 
greater appreciation of the medium everywhere. 


STANDARD OUTDOOR ADVERTISING INC. * 444 MADISON AVE. 


¢ NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


the Sun-Times \. 


~ fi 
Wa 


7 2 ~ L hes 
the food!. SS “ 


with more food editorial. content 
than any other Chicago daily newspaper 


Advertise in the SUN-TIMES . . . where readers’ minds 


are conditioned to your food advertising! Compare these Se Then note: in a new readership study of the 
figures for the July, 1949, food editorial content of all ‘ A] Y 
4 Chicago SUN-TIMES 92% of all women inter- 


Chicago daily newspapers: 
i indi -TIMES 
SUN-TIMES . . . \ viewed indicate they read the SUN-TI 


Tribune (LL Z / Weekly Food Section. 76% say they save ads, 
Herald-American . . ' 2 articles or recipes from the Food Section. Five 
nay en \ st ads in the section studied received women’s 


TOTAL CIRCULATION 
Average Net Paid Daily. . . ’ 


\ 


readership ratings among the highest ever re- 


corded for comparable classifications. 
A.B.C. Publisher's Statement 3/31/49 


H cA GO 


Cc 
In Chicago...the SU N TIMES moves the goods! 


THE PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


MARKETING 


|] PICTOGRAPHS 


Planned by Philip Salisbury, Editor, and designed by The Chartmakers, Inc. 


BRAND INFLUENCE vs. STORE INFLUENCE 


Through the Student Marketing Institute the Brand Names Foundation surveyed college and 


Y 


high school students and compared the relative importance of brand influence (“demand” and 


“acceptance”) with store influence (“recommendation” and “convenience”). 


) MAJOR FINDINGS: 1. In the 14-26 year age group brand influence far out- 
weighs store influence. 2. Brand influence is greater among high school 
students than among college students. 3. On most items bought by both boys 
and girls the latter are slightly more brand conscious. 


Here for 10 selected items bought by both boys and girls are the scores: 


BRAND DEMAND STORE RECOMMENDATION 
AND ACCEPTANCE AND CONVENIENCE 


TOOTHBRUSHES 


TOOTHPASTE 


> yi TOILET SOAP 


FLASHLIGHTS 


CARBONATED 
BEVERAGES 


CANDY BARS 


RADIOS 


RECORD 
PLAYERS 


GASULINE 


TIRES 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


Sales MANAGEMENT Source: “Student Buying Attitudes,” Brand Names 
9-15-49 Foundation, New York 


Create 
more 


desire! 


It will take more salesmen with more enthusiasm for boss 
and product—and more reason-why rebuttal to the buy- 
ers’ “Not today!” It will take more “midnight oil,” more 
“huddles,” more “shoe leather.” 


N ow, as always, 


profit-@-growth stem directly from 
the ability of salesmanship and 
advertising to create more desire. 


TO CREATE more desire; now that war’s pent-up desires 
are satisfied, will take plenty of “know-how,” plenty of 
wherewithal — and plenty more. 


Metropolitan Gro 


WHERE 38,000,000 READERS* GATHER EVERY SUNDAY, EVERY SEASON, EVERY 


It will take bolder planning, more streamlining, more mile- 
age out of every $ appropriated. And don’t forget there’s 


a clearer view of the road ahead through the windshield of 


research than in the mirror’s reflection of the road you've 
been over. 


U 


ee ei 


NEW YORK 


420 East 42nd Street — MUrray Hill 7-5200 


CHICAGO 


Tribune Tower — WHitehall 4-2280 


DETROIT 


New Center Bldg. — TRinity 2-2090 
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iT WILL TAKE more dissatisfaction with time-worn meth- 
ods and a restless quest of better methods! It might even 
take a penchant for breaking precedents! 


There’s the precedent of buying “national” media to sell 
the national market. Analyze that precedent and you’ll find 
that, good as they are, the nation’s top “national” media 
can’t hold a proverbial candle to the locally edited Metro- 


desire. And here's how Metro compares with 
“national” media in the business of getting thorough 
readership of 4-color advertisements: 


THOROUGH READERS PER $ 


All 1948 Starch-checked 1000-line Colorgravure 
ads; all 4-color pages in Supplements 
and Magazines. 


politan Group of Sunday Picture Magazines. Cj os BE women 
Let the facts tell the story. 
Tocreate more desire for your product, you'll have to reach 
more people in more places where more goods are bought. 
And here’s how Metro’s locally edited Group compares 
with “national” media in the business of gathering an 
audience for your sales messages: 
' FAMILY COVERAGE CURRENTLY 
' AVAILABLE IN THE 138 U.S. METROPOLITAN 
TRADING AREAS 
t 
50°; or better 20°) or better 
. No. of % of U.S. No. of % of U.S. = 
- Areas Retail Sales Areas Retail Sales Metro Supp. Supp. Weekly Weekly Wei Women's Women's Women's 
4 : — Mag. ta “B" og" “pg” “¢e" “yr “g” oY 
Metro Magazines 32 37.52 64 45.35 
|} Supplement “A”. 15 15.07 60 45.08 i trai 
: Supplement “B” . 20 19.42 42 33.25 WHAT ABOUT COST? Metro Colorgravure costs $2.73 
Weekly “A”. ... None 17 6.95 per thousand. Color in the leading weeklies and leading 
Weekly “B”.... None 1 62 women’s magazines ranges from $3.21 to $5.30 per thou- 
Weekly “C”.... None l AS sand. And Metro monotone rates are even more attractive! 
» Women’s “A” . None os 57 
Women’s “B”... None None There’s the 3-dimensional story on current media values. 
ome Women’s “C”... None | None If you want top coverage, you'll get it in Metro. If you 
aa want top readership, you'll get it in Metro. If you want 
more | CITY-WISE, Metro advertisers reach 70% of the fainilies Sos Lest cate, yaere go te Oe Seen, 
in the nation’s 18 largest cities; 50% or better in 491 prin- IN SHORT, if you want more mileage out of every $ ap- 
mile- ' cipal cities — plus 5,000,000 circulation in other prosper- propriated; if you want more enthusiasm inside your sales 
‘ere’s BOs cities and small-town America. organization and out around the trade; if you’re questing 
eld of Obviously, it will take more than top coverage to create ot ga hago = Sone eaten eine Cae sen Guna, 
wen etro offers everything! 


more desire for your product. For the best that top crea- 
tive talent can devise must be read before it can generate 


How’s your penchant for breaking precedents? 


(*) All ages, all incomes, both sexes. 


Y My Si NATIONAL AUDIENCE FOR NATIONAL ADVERTISERS. 


LOS ANGELES 


448 South Hill St. — MIchigan 0578 


SAN FRANCISCO 


o 155 Montgomery St. — GArfield 1-7946 
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Create 


more — 
desire! 


Nou. as always, 


profit-@-growth stem directly from 
the ability of salesmanship and 
advertising to create more desire. 


TO CREATE more desire; now that war’s pent-up desires 
are satisfied, will take plenty of “know-how,” plenty of 
wherewithal — and plenty more. 


It will take more salesmen with more enthusiasm for boss 
and product—and more reason-why rebuttal to the buy- 
ers’ “Not today!” It will take more “midnight oil,” more 
“huddles,” more “shoe leather.” 


It will take bolder planning, more streamlining, more mile- 
age out of every $ appropriated. And don’t forget there’s 
a clearer view of the road ahead through the windshield of 
research than in the mirror’s reflection of the road you've 
been over. 


Metropolitan Grou 


WHERE 38,000,000 READERS* GATHER EVERY SUNDAY, EVERY SEASON, EVERY 
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420 East 42nd Street — MUrray Hill 7-5200 


CHICAGO 


Tribune Tower — WHitehall 4-2280 


DETROIT 


New Center Bldg. — TRinity 2-2090 
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TWILL TAKE more dissatisfaction with time-worn meth- 
ods and a restless quest of better methods! It might even 
take a penchant for breaking precedents! 


There’s the precedent of buying “national” media to sell 
the national market. Analyze that precedent and you'll find 
that, good as they are, the nation’s top “national” media 
can’t hold a proverbial candle to the locally edited Metro- 
politan Group of Sunday Picture Magazines. 


Let the facts tell the story. 


To create more desire for your product, you'll have to reach 
more people in more places where more goods are bought. 
And here’s how Metro’s locally edited Group compares 
with “national” media in the business of gathering an 
audience for your sales messages: 


FAMILY COVERAGE CURRENTLY 
AVAILABLE IN THE 138 U.S. METROPOLITAN 
TRADING AREAS 


50° or better 20° or better 

No. of % of U.S. No. of % of U.S. 

Areas Retail Sales Areas Retail Sales 
Metro Magazines 32 37.52 64 45.35 
Supplement “A” . 15 15.07 60 45.08 
Supplement “B” . 20 19.42 42 33.25 
Weekly “A”. ... None 17 6.95 
Weekly “B”. ... None 1 62 
Weekly “C”.... None 1 15 
Women’s “A” . None 4 a 
Women’s “B”... None None 
Women’s “C”... None None 


CITY-WISE, Metro advertisers reach 70% of the fainilies 
in the nation’s 18 largest cities; 50% or better in 491 prin- 
cipal cities— plus 5,000,000 circulation in other prosper- 
ous cities and small-town America. 


Obviously, it will take more than top coverage to create 
more desire for your product. For the best that top crea- 
tive talent can devise must be read before it can generate 


desire. And here's how Metro compares with 
“national” media in the business of getting thorough 
readership of 4-color advertisements: 


THOROUGH READERS PER $ 


All 1948 Starch-checked 1000-line Colorgravure 
ads; all 4-color pages in Supplements 


and Magazines. 
Supp 


[__] men HB women 
Metro Supp. 


Mag. — 8 


Weekly Weekly Weekly Women's Women's Women's 
pre “pe “en “pe “ge “en 


Comprehenswe data on request. 


WHAT ABOUT COST? Metro Colorgravure costs $2.73 
per thousand. Color in the leading weeklies and leading 
women’s magazines ranges from $3.21 to $5.30 per thou- 
sand. And Metro monotone rates are even more attractive! 


There’s the 3-dimensional story on current media values. 
If you want top coverage, you'll get it in Metro. If you 
want top readership, you'll get it in Metro. If you want 
the best rate, you’ll get it in Metro. 


IN SHORT, if you want more mileage out of every $ ap- 
propriated; if you want more enthusiasm inside your sales 
organization and out around the trade; if you’re questing 
for a better method to create more desire for your product, 
Metro offers everything! 


How’s your penchant for breaking precedents? 


u Sunday Ficluve Magaguneo 


ASSURED NATIONAL AUDIENCE FOR NATIONAL ADVERTISERS. 


T 


SAN FRANCISCO 


155 Montgomery St. — GArfield 1-7946 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1949 


LOS ANGELES 


448 South Hill St. — MIchigan 0578 


(*) All ages, all incomes, both sexes. 


WHAT WOMEN WANT ¢ 
FROM ADVERTISING \\ 


Wives in wage earner families were asked, “What interests \s 
you most in the advertising you read or hear?” 


Helpful suggestions 


New ideas 


Information 


es 5020 


Price { a 
47% K | 


News of new products 
eee rrrLLCU Se 


(Percentages add to more than 100% because most women mentioned more than one item.) 


Source: Wage Earner Forum of Macfadden Publications, August 5.71949 


ez tut OLD - FASHIONED 
LUMBER YARD 


The village lumber yard ‘so many of us knew in our youth has gone with the horse and 
buggy, replaced by the Building Products Dealer. 


In addition to the products he always has sold, here are some of the newer items. 
% OF BUILDING PRODUCT DEALERS STOCKING 
15% 


: LUMBER 
mm « Z& 
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22% 
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25% 


Farm appliances 


Large electric appliances 


Heating items 


Wall paper 


Power tools 


Garden supplies 
Small electric appliances 


Plumbing items 


Fireplace equipment 65% 
Kitchen cabinets 75% 
RS PICTOGRAPH BY 


Source: Survey of Dealers’ Selling Practices, Sales MANAGEMENT 
S Sty Americon Lumberman, August, 1949 9-15-49 


ADVERTISEMENT 


MARKETFACTS NO. 32 


| How much does 
your average outside 
salesman sell 

per year? 

$189,769 


Z Based on his earnings 
and travel expenses, what 
is the average cost 


3 per sales call? 
Approximately how $18.42 


many customers (com- 
panies) buy your 
products? 


3,415 


Y Approximately 
how many prospects 
(companies) are there 
for your products? 


es — 
° of increase —— 
ales 
How do YOu ae hange 
. * of a — 
e with »Noc i sales 


all 
26,611 sae — (% ot i908 


e°s 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. | 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. Sy JS, 


y) 
Advertisement 
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WHAT INTERESTS THE FARMER? 


Using an area probability sample, interviewers from lowa State College visited with farmers 
and their wives on farms of 30 acres or more. The Statistical Laboratory picked at random in 
each of the 99 lowa counties three segments of land containing an average of two farms 
each. The interviewers were given no choice; they had to secure interviews on these specific 


farms. Among other questions, they were asked to name the subjects in which they were 
most interested. 


MEN WOMEN 
Handling and feeding livestock Recipes and meal planning ; 
69% 69% 
Livestock and poultry disease Canning and preserving food : > 
60% 68% ‘oe 


Market prospects a year ahead 
57% 


Patterns, sewing and fashions 
60% 
Advice on present markets Home improvement 
54% 
Corn and other field crops 


45% ——)  —_— 52% EXD) 
WHERE DO THEY GO FOR INFORMATION ? 


The charts show, as percentages of respondents mentioning, the leading information sources 
for the two most popular subjects: “handling and feeding livestock” with men, and “recipes 
and meal planning” for women. 


MEN WOMEN 
Farm and other magazines Farm and other magazines 
41% 56% 
Manufacturers’ bulletins Radio XS 
21% =>) 38% an 


Other sources Newspapers 


—— ee 


Other Homemakers 


— 


20% 


> 
S. 


\s 
/ 
i 


Other farmers 


16% | 10% >) 
Radio Farm Bureau, AAA and SCS 
a \N mm 6% \ 
Newspapers Manufacturers’ bulletins \ 


10% A= 
Farm Bureau, AAA and SCf V7 


5% 0 } 
[y 


3% \ 
Other sources 
2% 


Extension bulletins 


1% 


Extension bulletins 
5% 


Extension workers Extension workers 


3% | 1% 


The complete findings of the survey in which more than a score of questions were asked are 
obtainable from Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead, Des Moines, in the book called 
“InFARMation Please’”’. 
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PICTOGRAPH BY Source: lowa State College Survey, 1949, published by 
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How Do You Go to Market? 
Popular Publications, Inc., has issued 
a guide, “The 8 Magazine Avenues 
to the Mass Market,” which will 
help you to choose the most effective 
means of reaching the market at the 
lowest net cost. The study compares 
the merits of magazines within 8 
homogeneous groups which are deter- 
mined by the attraction of different 
reading matter for different people: 
General, Farm, Comics, Confession- 
Fan, News, Picture, Service. Under 
each head is a list of magazines cover- 
ing that particular editorial field. 
Authentic data, illustrated with charts 
and graphs, are given for each edi- 
torial field. For copies, write to Popu- 
lar Publications, Inc., 205 East 42nd 
St. New York 17, N. Y. 


Look South ... There’s a $600,- 
000,000 wholesale hardware market 
down there. Southern Hardware has 
published data which disclose some of 
the reasons why, during the war and 
post-war years, the hardware business 
has continued to forge ahead more 
rapidly in the South than in other 
sections of the country. It represents 
34.2% of the Nation’s wholesale 
hardware market. Send requests to 
Southern Hardware, 806 Peachtree 
St. N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 


Illinois Consumer Analysis: 
This is the fourth of a series of annual 
consumer brand preference studies 
conducted in 41 daily newspaper cities 
in Illinois outside of Chicago by 
Illinois Daily Newspaper Markets, 
Inc. Printed in 10 volumes, manufac- 
turers and their advertising agencies 
will be able to study each market in 
relation to consumer preference exist- 
ing in that market. Write: Illinois 
Daily Newspaper Markets, Inc., 605 
East Capitol Ave., Springfield, III. 


Act Now 


Have you wired or written your 
Senators and Representative 
demanding repeal of wartime 
excise and transportation taxes 
during this session of Congress? 


—— 
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IN THE 


TROY 
ALBANY-SCHENECTADY 
AREA 
THE RECORD NEWSPAPERS 


LED 


All (5) Daily Newspapers 


In July Volume of 
Display Advertising 


Listed As A 
"Preferred-City-of-the-Month" 
In Sales Management's Retail Sales 
Forecast for September 


Take Advantage Of This Advertising Leadership 
To Sell Your Product In This Major Market Of 
More Than 200,000 Customers 


Reached By One Newspaper At One Low Cost 
Of 16c Per Line 


Circulation, A.B.C, Publisher’s Statement, 44,397 


* Source: Media Records 


THE RECORD 
NEWSPAPERS 


« THE TROY RECORD - 
- THE TIMES RECORD ° 


TROY.N. Y. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Named by Aviation Firm 


T. A. Murphy has been appointed as- 
sistant general manager of Republic Avia- 
tion Corporation. Mr. Murphy says, “For 
keeping up on business affairs, | depend 
on my daily copy of The Wall Street Jour- 
nal.” In The Journal’s daily reading audi- 
ence of 233,120, there are 37,635 general 
managers, department managers and their 
assistants. These men are important to 
their companies and they are important to 
you. Company managers find The Journal 
most helpful in making decisions, includ- 
ing where and what to buy for their own 
companies. If you want to reach the men 
in industry and business who are important 
to your business, advertise to them regu- 
larly in The Wall Street Journal. 
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SALES MEETINGS 


Sales meetings individually plan- 
ned to suit your requirements 
and fit your budget—all-inclusive 
price ituntinad in advance! 


@ Reasonable prices 


e Air-conditioned accommoda- 
tions for 25 to 600 


e Efficient staff 

¢ Delicious food, prepared to 
your specifications 

e Convenient mid-town location 


e Trains, tubes, subways, park- 
ing lot nearby 

For further information call New 

Yorker Banquet Manager Mr. 

McDonnell, LOngacre 3-1000. 


No obligation, of course. 


HOTEL 


Frank L. Andrews 
President 


34th St. at Eighth Ave., N.Y. 1,N.Y. 


AMONG ADVANTAGES CITED for sealing machine are simplicity of operation, 
elimination of hazard to the operator, and easy access to the covered motor. 


«ssesnew sealing machine is 
said to seal 7,200 mailing pieces an 
hour, at a rate of approximately 
$1.75 a thousand sealings includ- 
ing tape and labor. It uses one-inch 
strips of pressure-sensitive tape and 
handles paper sizes up to 6 inches 
by 13 inches and as small as 3 
inches by 3 inches. The tape used 
may be either colored, transparent 
or printed. ‘The machine is powered 
by an electric motor—110-volt 
A.C. It weighs 25 pounds, is port- 
able and need not be bolted down. 
Trade-marked “Scotch” Mailing 
Piece Sealer, the machine may be 
operated by one employe who con- 
trols a start-stop button and main- 
tains supplies of tape and mailing 
pieces which are automatically fed 
into the machine by vacuum pick- 
up. A_ tape-stopping mechanism 
automatically stops feeding tape 
when the paper runs out. ‘The 
sealer is being marketed by Minne- 
apolis Mining and Manufacturing 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


«ssss@ formula and method 
for prevention of fogging on large 
display windows has been success- 
fully tested in many of the coun- 
try’s major marketing areas. The 
process is simple and inexpensive, 
and is applied in much the same 
manner as that employed by pro- 
fessional window washers—with a 
squeegee. The first treatment of a 
window lasts about a week. Fol- 


coming your way ... 


lowing treatments last 30 days or 
more. Each additional application 
has an increasingly longer effective- 
ness. The formula is a development 
of Clearsite Laboratories, Inc., 916 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


-sssstwine - ribbon dispenser 
speeds packaging, prevents finger 
cuts and string burn. Adjustable to 
all the most commonly used twine 
and ribbon spools, this sturdy, com- 
pact unit is adaptable for use in a 
wide variety of packaging fields. It 
has a tension brake that automati- 


cally “sets” the cordage for cutting . 


when the operator sweeps twine up- 
ward in a natural pre-cutting mo- 
tion, thereby eliminating footage 
waste. There is also a crab-claw 
cutter guard that prevents finger 
contact with razor cutting edge. 
The dispenser comes equipped with 
four non-slip suction cup legs for 
anchoring to the counter or wrap- 
ping table. The cutter is a double- 
edged razor blade, secured by 
screws between cutter lip and finger 
guard to assure a straight, non- 
warping snipping edge. Ribbon flow 
is free-running and non-binding, in- 
suring fast, one-handed operational 
ease. The precision-angled frame 1s 
of heavy-gauge steel. Called the 
“Swif-Ty,” the unit is being mar- 
keted by the Cowan Manufactur- 
ing Co., 24 California St., San 
Francisco. 
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SEVEN FU 
FARM EDITORS 


Seven full-time farm editors com- 
bine their agricultural know-how to 
make The Weekly Star the most 
serviceable and best read farm paper 
in the Mid-West. 

No armchair editors, these men and 
women work from the fields and feed 
lots to keep abreast with the latest in 
agriculture. Its staff is continually 
working with new ideas and thoughts 
in farming which create a freshness 
peculiar to The Weekly Star. 

A “how he did it” school of edi- 
torial thought is followed. Farmers 
are given detailed, on-the-farm suc- 
cess stories covering every phase of 
farm operation, 

In addition to its staff, The 
Weekly Star has the services of top 
agricultural specialists in their field 
who prepare weekly columns on dairy- 
ing, poultry, gardening and fruit. 

Each year thousands of farmers and 
their wives present their individual 
problems on subjects ranging from 
crop rotation, treatment of sick ani- 
mals, to farm home remodeling, to the 
Farm Questions Columns. Answers 
are prepared by recognized authorities 
and the farmer gets an immediate 
answer by mail. 


First With All Farm News 


The Weekly Star’s unique format 
and speed of, publication make pos- 
sible a one-day closing date that gets 
all important agricultural information 
to farmers ten days to a month before 
they get it in any other farm paper. 

Students of farm media have com- 
mented that they find no technical 
agricultural information of  im- 
portance in state and national farm 
papers that has not previously been 
reported fully and authoritatively in 
The Weekly Star. Some comments 
have indicated that The Weekly Star 
is used as a sort of assignment sheet 
for other papers in its field. 


Not a Supplement 


The Weekly Star is not included in, 
nor is it a supplement of any daily or 
Sunday newspaper. It is strictly a 
technical agricultural trade paper, 
produced for and read by Midwest 
farmers, 

It is a farm paper with its own pre- 
dominately R, F. D. subscription list 
and its own independent full-time 
editorial staff whose only purpose is 
to profitably serve and inform the 
farmers of Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Arkansas, 


60 Years Old 


Founded sixty years ago The 
Weekly Star has deep roots in the 
Midwestern soil. As early as 1900 it 
was responsible for bringing into the 
area imported bulls to demonstrate 
the value of good sires in the build- 
ing of better herds. New, improved 
crops, more profitable farm opera- 
tions, through balanced farming, farm 
mechanization, new breeding tech- 
niques, have all been brought to Mid- 
west farmers FIRST through the 


LOUIS BROMFIELD 
FINDS WEEKLY STAR 
USEFUL FARM PAPER 


ITHACA, N. Y.—Louis Bromfield, 
novelist farmer and national authority 
on soil conservation, speaking at the 
A. A. A. C. E. at Cornell University, 
highly praised The Weekly Star’s 
leadership in publicizing means of con- 
trolling soil erosion which he feels is 
the greatest problem facing the wel- 
fare of the American, farmer and con- 
sumer today. 

Bromfield said he had a high regard 
for and was a faithful reader of The 
Weekly Star, which contained, he 
added, as much reading matter of in- 
terest to farmers in each weekly issue 
as the usual semi-monthly or monthly 
farm magazine. 

He said he had been traveling con- 
siderably of late and was carrying 
three back issues of The Weekly Star 
in his car in an effort to catch up with 
his reading. 


PAPER IN MISSOURI 
AND KANSAS 


More Missouri and Kansas farmers 
read The Weekly Star than they do 
any other farm paper. In addition to 
its 308,000 subscribers in Missouri and 
Kansas, The Weekly Star delivers 
more than 120,000 copies each week to 
the states of Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

Staff men, special correspondents 
and extension experts at the agri- 
cultural colleges, report every farm 
development of importance each week 
from every corner of the rich four- 
state area. 

The Weekly Star is printed in three 
separate editions: Missouri, Kansas 
and Oklahoma- Arkansas. Special 
pages in each edition are devoted to 
agricultural problems pertinent to 
each area. 


HONORS NATION'S 
TOP FARM YOUTH 
FOR TWENTY YEARS 


1948 marked the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the Star Farmer Awards, 
originated by, The Weekly Star to en- 
courage and reward the top farm 
youth of the nation. 

Each year The Weekly Star has pre- 
sented a $1,000 prize to the Star Farmer 
of America, who is selected from the 
Future Farmer groups of the forty- 
eight states, Puerto Rico and Hawaii. 

The editorial policy of The Weekly 
Star is to inform, stimulate and en- 
courage the farm youth and guide 
them toward more profitable farming 
practices. Through columns addressed 
to 4H clubs and Future Farmer 
groups, each week The Weekly Star 
presents a running story of all their 
activities and progress. Other editorial 
phases of the paper give the farm 
youth all that is sound and pertinent 


columns of The Weekly Star. 
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TOP FARM EDITOR FOR YEAR 


OFFICIAL RECOGNITION AS OUTSTANDING 
FARM EDITOR OF YEAR FROM 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
INFORMATION MEN 


Ithaca, New York—John M. 
Collins, editor of The Weekly 
Kansas City Star, was recog- 
nized July 8, 1949, by the Ameri- 
can Association of Agricultural 
College Editors as the outstand- 
ing farm paper editor of the 
year. He was awarded the 1949 
Reuben - Brigham Memorial 
plaque for meritorious service to 
agriculture. Presentation was at 
the convention of the Associa- 
tion at Cornell university. 
The previous farm editor award was 
made to Carroll Streeter, managing 
editor of the Farm Journal, Phila- 
delphia. 
“The award is not necessarily based 
on achievement during the current 
year,” J. W. Scheel, of Oregon State 
College, chairman of the Award Com- 
mittee, explained, “but on the con- 
tribution the individual has made 
toward better agriculture through his 
efforts in the field of journalism.” 
In presenting the award Scheel de- 
scribed Collins’s thirty-year career as 
an agricultural writer as one which 
covered the most revolutionary period 
in American agriculture. This thirty- 
year span, Scheel pointed out, saw the 
almost complete mechanization of the 
farm, the introduction of better crops 
and rotations, more efficient methods 
of feeding livestock and knowledge of 
how to control plant diseases and in- 
sect infestations. As a result the 
American farmer was in position, 
when war broke out, not only to feed 
America but supply a good share of 
the food used by our Allies. 
“Collins was selected from twen- 
ty-two nominations,” Scheel said. 
“Under his guidance The Weekly 
Star, the largest farm weekly in the 
Midwest, has become more and more 
a publication for and of agriculture. 
Because of the speed of its publica- 
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JOHN M.COLLINS 

FOR MERITORIOUS SERVICE TO AGRIC TURE 
WT AMGRICAN ARBOOATION OF 


PLAQUE PRESENTED to 
John M. Collins, editor of The 
Weekly Star. The A. A. A.-C. E. 
honored him as the outstanding 


to Midwest agriculture. 


Selected From 22 Nominations 


JOHN M 


. COLLINS 


tion and its circulation of over 440,- 
000, it has influenced greatly the 


agriculture of Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and other 
states. 


The Weekly Star has been a leader 
in bringing to the attention of farmers 
the best and most modern practices in 
farming. It mainly does this, not by 
preaching to the farmer, but by de- 
scribing in its columns, through arti- 
cles and pictures, the results practical 
farmers are achieving on their own 
farms through adoption of modern 
methods. This procedure follows 
Collins’s theory that actual experience 
is the best teacher. At the same time 
The Weekly Star is quick to describe 
as a matter of news new developments 
in agricultural fields before they have 
had farm adoption. As a former mem- 
ber of the agricultural extension staff 
at Kansas State College, I can testify 
to the full co-operation the state 
colleges of agriculture receive from 
The Weekly Star in publicizing their 
experimental work, Scheel said. 
“From being the first paper to pub- 
licize the value of the system of hog 
sanitation devised in McLean County, 
Illinois, twenty-five years ago, a sys- 


‘Item now followed by nearly every 


farmer, down to the introduction of 
new wheat varieties in its territory, 
The Weekly Star has taken leadership 
in bringing to its territory the best 
ways to achieve a more profitable 
agriculture and a more comfortable 
life on the farm. As a result, many 
millions of dollars have been added to 
the income of Midwestern farmers.” 

Scheel called attention to the fact 
that the principal policy of The 
Weekly Star now centers on telling 
how soil erosion can be controlled by 
a system of grassland farming in con- 
nection with terraces, contour plant- 
ing, seeding of feed and pasture crops 
and use of livestock to consume the 


farm editor of the year. 


production of roughages. 
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We can remember when people said curiosity was the reason Seventeen’s first issue was a news- 

‘ 7 e . 

iond sellout... war-padded pocketbooks were the reason Seventeen sold a million copies and 
p 

#7 % . . . . . . 

91260 advertisers by the time it was thirty issues old. We can remember when people were convinced 

® : . . 7 . 

WBadustry would never take Teena seriously...were sure the magazine edited for the nation’s teen- 


girls would wind up selling the college girl, the young married. It’s easy to look back when... 


Eixty ISSUES LATER... 


¢ Fashion manufacturers are creating clothes styled and patterned exclusively 
for the teen-age girl 


¢ Retailers are expanding teen shops, hiring advisors, organizing high school 
boards, planning ads, windows and department displays to attract Teena and 
her friends to every department in a store 


* Cosmetic and toiletries companies are packaging special products for the teen 
consumer ...are selling their sales staff on the importance of catering to 


the adolescent 


¢ Food and home product advertisers are preparing booklets, movies, educational 
kits ... are distributing product samples. ..are sending out field demonstrators 
for the express purpose of reaching Teena in the classroom 


* Food chains like the A&P and Grand Union stores are running full-page ads in 
hundreds of newspapers urging teens to market in their stores ...are telling 
store managers to be sure they ring up their share of the $30,000,000 teen 
shoppers spend for family groceries each week 


* Newspapers throughout the country are devoting special columns to teen problems 


* Radio and television networks are giving teens the opportunity and time to 
voice their opinions ...to exhibit their talent 


* Research organizations are expanding their surveys to include the teen-age y 
group ...are advising their clients to investigate the market possibilities of J 
the 13 to 18 year old 


* Advertising agencies representing food... fashion ...cosmetic...drug and 
home product manufacturers are preparing special copy and special art to 


bring their clients’ brands to the attention of the teen consumer 


SIXTY ISSUES LATER... 


Seventeen, the magazine that first fell in love with Teena, knows she has captivated industry 
9% well...is proud to’have been chosen by industry to sell the ‘nation’s 8,000,000 teen-age girls. 


CIVILIAN STYLE FRONTIER FIGHTERS: These are part of the 68 Jeeps at work at the Ohio Valley 
Second Frontier Soil Conservation demonstration. It drew 75,000 spectators from three states. 


Mass Demonstrations Pull Crowds 
To See Jeeps Perform Farm Chores 


There's no substitute for in-the-fields demonstrations when 
your prospects are "'let's see it work" farmers. Four Jeep 
caravans have staged more than 200 demonstrations for a 
million farmers who have bought 50% of all civilian Jeeps. 


The Jeep, made famous in Worl 
War II, lends itself naturally t 
spectacular forms of sales promotion 
The ugly duckling of the automobilf 
industry draws curious city crowds tf 
the plush Waldorf-Astoria as easily: 
it turns up a 100 farmers for a “let 
see it work” demonstration on tht 
back 40. 

Farmers have been unusually 1 
sponsive to the field-day type demo 
strations being staged around th 
country by the Jeep’s manufacturer 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., To 
ledo, and their dealers. To date 
farmers have bought more than 50% 
of the 200,000-plus civilian Jeeps tha 
have been produced since the end 0 
the war. 


Farmers Must Be Shown 


Farmers, like all other people, at 
interested in seeing the Jeep in action 
and in getting behind the wheel them 
selves. But to appeal to farmers, the 
Jeep has to provide more than tram 
portation. 

It has been necessary to shov 
farmers’ that the Jeep is as useful a 


AN IDEA BORN IN THE FIELD: It's # 
“Jeep-a-Trench” developed by a Jeep 4 
tributor. Field demonstrations bring © 
suggestions from farmer prospects for new 
types of auxiliary equipment for Jeeps 


HEADS UP 


A SERIES of advertising "firsts" has helped make 
Fort Pitt Brewing Company the largest in Pennsyl- 
vania. Its "Flying Spectacular," which took to the 
air this summer, is the first of its kind in the 
area. Fort Pitt, a small brewery when it became a 
BBDO Pittsburgh client in 1938, was the first 
Pittsburgh brewer to sponsor a musical variety 
show and first to sponsor live telecasts. 
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THE LEAD-OFF punch in the biggest, most aggressive 

it's the advertising campaign in electric shaver history 
is this magazine spread for Schick Electric 
Shaver. Most electric shaver advertising has 


Competed only with other shavers. Not so this 
Campaign, which goes after the entire shaving 
Market with a new, fighting theme: "Your new Schick 
must OUTSHAVE BLADE RAZORS or YOUR MONEY BACK!" 


for new 


Jeeps. 
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BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN, Inc. 
Advertising 


CHICAGO °* 
HOLLYWOOD 


CLEVELAND 
* LOS ANGELES * 


* PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT 


FOR THE SECOND year, this automotive trade series 
of The Timken Roller Bearing Company was a 
prize-—winner in the Associated Business Papers 
advertising competition. Prepared by BBDO 
Cleveland, the campaign uses an engineer—to-— 
engineer approach to hit a bull's-—eye market... 
shows designers of automatic transmissions how 
Timken bearings help solve basic design problems. 


er" 


"ON THE COAST you can't get away from ABC." 
That's the BBDO—developed theme now plugging the 
Pacific Network of American Broadcasting Co., Inc. 
It is dramatized by pictures and captions that 
point out ABC's big audiences in towns outside 
metropolitan orbits. A good example of BBDO 
inter-office cooperation, the campaign is prepared 
by BBDO Los Angeles for a BBDO New York client. 
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at Buffalo’s Men and 
Women Who Buy 


...Use the Courier-Express 


In 1948 the Courier-Express 
carried 63% of all men’s wear 
linage in Buffalo. It has led 
in this classification every 
year since 1933. And it leads 
in the women’s wear field, too. 
That is why it’s safe to select 
Buffalo’s morning and Sunday 
newspaper as your first choice. 

Your dollar in the Courier- 
Express buys greater impact 
on the families with more 


money to BUY your product. 
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details. 
Name , 
Company Name Street 
City State 


A fascinating New BUSINESS GIFT 


— with unusual 
interest appeal! 


Here's a completely new imprinted busi- 
ness gift that combines a fascinating fea- 
ture of exceptional interest to everyone 
with invaluable features of daily utility 
value. 

Add-A-Word appointments is a hand- 
some Wire-o bound desk size book that not 
only provides ample space for the record- 
ing of daily appointments, memoranda, and 
addresses but also a different word for each 
day with its complete definition, pronuncia- 
tion, etc. 

Your customers and prospects will be 
intrigued by this unusual business gift that 
offers both utility value and an interesting 
and easy method of refreshing or enlarging 
their knowledge of words. 

Your name or trade mark on the cover 


» will, of course, be a constant reminder. 


Mail coupon today for details and prices. 
SPECIALTY DIVISION, 
NASCON PRODUCTS, INC. 
(Divis‘on of Eaton Paper Corp.) 
60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N, Y. 


Se ee ee ee SESE! BERR EE Ee See eee eee eee eee esses eeeess 


SPECIALTY DIVISION, NASCON PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept. SM-1, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. 
[] We are interested in the Nascon Business Gift described above. 

|] Without obligation, send the Nascon Catalog containing complete 
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their Farmall -tractors, Oliver com 
pickers, John Deere hay rakes. 

For the past four years, Willys 
Overland and its dealers have been 
showing these “from Missouri” buy 
ers how Jeeps can be used for weld. 
ing, ditching, and mowing as well as 
riding around fields and on_ hard 
roads. 

Backbone of the Jeep promotion js 
the mass demonstration. It’s the mags 
display of Jeeps equipped for dozens 
of farm chores that draws the crowds, 
A dozen farmers in the same neigh- 


You'll Be Sorry 


. « « If you don't wire or write 
your Senators and Representa- 
tive demanding repeal of war- 
time excise and transportation 
taxes at this session of Con- 
gress. 


borhood will have a dozen different 
uses for a Jeep. The majority of the 
individual Jeep dealers are not 
equipped to display the complete line, 
nor do they have the sales organiza- 
tions to handle large numbers of pros 
pects at one time. So dealers under the 
same distributor team up for highly 
effective demonstrations of the ver- 
satility of the jeep. 

Distributors and dealers now run 
their own demonstrations. They re- 
ceived first hand training in show 
management from the four “Jeep 
Caravans” which toured the country 
during 1947-48. Each caravan con- 
sisted of eight Jeeps, equipped with 
various types of farm and industrial 
attachments. The four groups made 
more than 200 demonstrations before 
more than a million farmers. 


Proving It Works 


Jeep demonstrations are staged un- 
der various names. The one that drew 
75,000 people to Gallipolis, Ohio, was 
billed as the “Ohio Valley Second 
Frontier Soil Conservation Demon- 
stration.” 

In two days, this huge crowd 
saw a badly depleted 300-acre 
tract turned into a model farm—with 
the aid of 68 Jeeps supplied by dis- 
tributors in Ohio, Kentucky, and 
West Virginia. 

This huge conservation project was 
a natural setting to demonstrate to 
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Why Trade Mark Service gets results 


The ‘yellow pages’ of the telephone directories are used 
as a buying guide by 9 out of 10 shoppers. They supply 
buying information in a hurry...tell where to get a partic- 
ular brand... give the mames of dealers to select from. 


National advertising in leading magazines(232,300,000 
reader impressions in 1949) continually reminds the 
public how useful ‘yellow pages’ can be. Dealers, too, 
are told in their trade publications of the advantages of 


being identified with the advertised brands they sell. 
OWE 


-acre Both campaigns mean greater value for national ad- 

with vertisers who display their trade-mark over a list of their 

* dealers in the ‘yellow pages.’ That’s Trade Mark Service. 

= It’s a service that pleases both dealers and customers... 
hat gi i ising. 

coal that gives local pull to your national advertising 


For further information, call your local telephone business office or see the latest issue of Standard Rate & Data. 
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Here’s a ‘7 Billion 
Retail Market... 
and BSN’s 


Dealer Readers 
Sell 835% of It! 


Q 


BSN RATES Ist AMONG THESE 
“BUILDING SUPERMARKETS” 


Because BUILDING SUPPLY 
NEWS shows lumber and building 
material dealers how to sell more— 
how to make more money—it builds 
eager readership for your selling mes- 
sage among the top merchants. These 
are the key dealers who sold over $150 
million of paint in 1948—who sell 65% 
of all builders’ hardware—and who, 
8,000 of them, are major home appli- 
ance merchandisers. Leading dealers 
readily testify: “BSN tells us where 
we are going; not where we have 
been.” Sell these dealers first—and 
keep ’em sold—in BUILDING SUP- 
PLY NEWS. 


FREE—Write for your 
copies of BSN editoria! re- 
print, “You're in a $7 Bil- 
lion Retail Business Now,"" 
and new BSN 
Data Sheet show- 
ing 10-year sales 
record of lumber- 
moterial dealers 
vs. U.S. construc- 
tion and retail 
sales. 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 


5 SOUTH WABASH AVE. + CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


farmers the A to Z productive uses ot 
the Jeep around a farm. Prospects 
saw Jeeps construct new ponds; build 
numerous waterways, drainage and 
diversion ditches ; turn useless hillsides 
into pastures; dig hundreds of post 
holes for new fences; lay drainage 
tile; disc and harrow most of the 
tract. 

Less massive, but no less spectacu- 
lar on their affect on sales, are the 
numerous smaller demonstrations 
being staged regularly by distributors 
and their dealers. 

Thorough pre-preparation lay be- 
hind the demonstration which was 


stration was placed behind the static 
display. While each piece of equip- 
ment was being demonstrated, a dis- 
tributor representative would main- 
tain a running account. He stood on 
the tail gate of a Willys-Overland 
station wagon equipped with a public 
address system. 


Added Attractions 
The Walter E. Schott Willys Co., 


Cincinnati, added a few extra points 
to its demonstration, Prizes were 
awarded to the best Jeep driver and 
best Jeep plowman. Spectators, who 
always itch to slip behind the wheel, 


JEEP CARAVAN: It's one of four regional demonstration fleets. They have 
staged more than 200 shows for one million farmers. The payoff: Farmers have 
bought more than 50% of the 200,000-plus civilian output of Jeeps. 


staged by The Ohio Willys Sales Co.., 
Cleveland. 

Personal letters of invitation were 
sent to 2,000 industrial concerns. An- 
other 1,000 people were invited by 
personal calls or telephone calls by 
Ohio’s distributor salesmen. Each of 
these prospects previously had heard 
the Jeep story, but had not had an op- 
portunity to see a full-fledged Jeep 
demonstration. 


Builds Prospect Lists 


Of course, the idea of demonstra- 
tions is to build a live prospect list. 
The simple device of offering prizes 
of automotive equipment was enough 
to cause most visitors to leave their 
names and addresses on registration 
cards. As far as possible each prospect 
was introduced to a salesman. 

The physical arrangement at the 
demonstration point followed: a tested 
pattern. All models on display were 
grouped together. This was part of 
the static display. 

Equipment for the working demon- 


either got to drive themselves or at 
least to ride with contestants. 

Schott estimates the cost of each 
demonstration at $1,000. To pay for 
itself, the demonstration must produce 
at least four deals. 

The outdoor exhibition which is 
spoiled by rain is not completely lost 
at demonstrations put on by Carolina 
Willys Co., Inc., Greensboro, N. C. 
Visitors merely go indoors to see the 
film, “Revolution in Pleasantville,” 
distributed by the Newgren Co., and 
Monroe Auto Equipment Co., which 
make farm implements adapted for 
the Jeep. 


Slack-Season Selling 


Neither are winter months slack 
time for highly personal selling. Caro- 
lina Willys finds small audiences of a 
dozen prospects are ideal. Movies are 
shown too, in the prospect’s home 
before three or four of his neighbors. 
Frequently a short non-commercia 
film is run off before the selling 
movie. 
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response... is something ... fabulous! 


* Holiday circulation is over 820,000 . . . that’s 


Mass! Holiday families have more $10,000-and-over HOLIDAY ... the most MASSive CLASS market in the world! 


incomes than any class magazine . . . that’s Class! 
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Since 1932 


6452 Consecutive Broadcasts 
By One Local Advertiser 


That is the record of 


Cohen Furniture Com-. 


pany’s 10 P.M. Newscast 
on WMBD. 17 years on 
the same station with the 
same program at the 
same time. This is one of 
a number of examples of 
WMBD’s program and 
advertising effectiveness 
in Peoriarea. 


Local advertisers base 
their advertising on 
RESULTS ... and in 
the highly competitive 
Peoria market, local 
AND national advertis- 
ers buy more time on 
WMBD than on the next 
two Peoria stations com- 
bined. 


WMBD DOMINATES Peoriarea 


See Free & Peters 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CBS AFFILIATE 
AM 5000 watts 


THEY PROVE IT CAN BE DONE 


SM congratulates the marketing officers and the 
field men of the following companies whose corpor- 
ate reports released in late August show sales in- 
creases for the fiscal year, the first half or the 


second quarter. 


Company 


1949 Sales 


American Agricultural Chemical Co. $46,514,747 


American Broadcasting Co. 
American Tobacco Co. 

Atlas Press Co. 

Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

Bullard Co. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Braniff Airways, Inc. 


Carpenter Steel Co. 


20,656,956 
419,979,000 
5,458,917 
33,353,299 
5,030,502 
45,656,414 
4,893,170 
26,531,036 


Fairchild Camera and Instrument Corp. 4,284,800 


Giant Portland Cement Co. 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd. 
Interstate Engineering Corp. 
Johnson and Johnson 
Keystone Steel and Wire Co. 
Kingsbury Cotton Oil 
L'Aiglon Apparel 

Marathon Corporation 
McKesson and Robbins, Inc. 
Minneapolis-Moline Co. 
Ohio-Apex, Inc. 

Oliver Corporation 
Permanente Metals 


Solar Aircraft Co. 


Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp. 


United Specialties Co. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Coro. 


3,593,403 
52,719,473 
2,062,730 
66,923,453 
34,828,886 
6,263,952 
5,219,162 
43,865,183 
356,636,055 
55,340,201 
5,524,044 
78,791,000 
73,669,182 
6,156,900 
84,500,376 
7,600,000 
59,681,291 


1948 Sales 
$43,080,798 
19,324,553 
416,454,000 
4,906,737 
31,317,558 
4,412,028 
45,454,956 
3,653,582 
22,433,568 
3,405,000 
2,797,309 
43,927,707 
1,797,103 
66,878,256 
33,180,747 
5,874,433 
5,137,469 
41,143,520 
352,719,321 
51,442,670 
5,482,231 
73,844,000 
61,593,967 
3,110,200 
82,660,468 
6,245,805 
53,385,784 


Period 
Covered 


12 months 
6 months 
6 months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
weeks 
months 


months 


FM 20000 watts 


—— 
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PO aes Sow Your Advertising Dollars 
<p where the Ground already is Prepared 


Probably the most forward-looking group of important buyers in the entire 
country comprises the 350,000 subscribers to U.S.News & World Report. 


Forward-looking and highly responsive. 


@ @ @ The majority of these subscribers occupy responsible key positions in 
practically every kind of business and industry. (Proof on request) 


* 
@ @ @ Most of them are in the high income brackets — a large number in the 
very high income brackets. (Proof on request) 


* 


@ @ @ They are responsive to advertising because practically all of them 
bought U.S.News & World Report in the first instance only as a result 
of printed advertising. (Proof on request) 


* 
@ @ @ This particular group of 350,000 important people can be reached 
through no other news magazine, no other business magazine — and 


no combination of any of them. (Proof on request) 


Advertise in the Magazine where the 
Ground has been Cultivated to make your 
Advertising Dollars Most Productive. 


Circulation guarantee 350.000 


Bonus: 25.000 average for the year 1919 


U.S.News & World Report 


W HINGTON 


* USEFUL NEWS FOR IMPORTANT PEOPLE * 
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15, 1949 
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Walter Reuther sounds off again...Last year’s 
cost-of-living pay scale is out. United Automobile 
Workers must have an increase...manufacturers 
can pay out of profits, without raising car prices! 

You read the newspapers, and wonder what goes 
on in the minds of automobile workers. Do they 
really believe a pay raise doesn’t raise car prices? 

A couple of months ago, a Nation’s Business 
editor went to Detroit to find out... 


He spent a whole week with a UAW man, his 
family and friends, to get a line on their thinking. 

Mario Zutelli, a third generation American, 
Rockford, Ill., high school graduate in 1920, has 
worked twenty-six years in Detroit...engine oiler, 
truck driver, four years with Ford when wages 
were high but the job hard... earned as little as $4 
some weeks, as much as $4,200 last year (his best) 
... lived on a vegetable diet during most of two 
depression years...and managed to buy his home, 
put two daughters and ason through high school... 

Now forty-seven, what Mario Zutelli thinks 
will surprise you—and maybe Walter Reuther! 
He wants lower car prices, steady work instead of 
higher wages...Isn’t sure job seniority is right... 
Not interested in pensions, socialized medicine, 


hat do they really want ? 


Federal aid to education, or favors from anybody.., 
Understands the manufacturers’ problems, and 
tells why current car production is low. 

Yet Zutelli is a good union man, believes the 
UAW protects him from impersonal management 
methods in the automobile plants...He says most 
strikes are started by, small grievances, not settled 
soon enough! And gives enlightening instances! 

The manufacturers threaten to leave Detroit. 
Zutelli says ‘Wherever they go, they won’t get away 
from people!” ... which is worth pasting in the 
hat of every straw boss and Board Chairman! 


To unperstanp better what makes industrial 
strife, strong unions, people tick... read “Loyalty 
Is A Two-Way Street” by Norman Kuhne, in 
Nation’s Business for September , . . If your office 
doesn’t have a copy, borrow one from a friend. Or 
go to the library. Or send in your subscription, 
$15 for three years. Or get the September issue, 
price 50c, at any office of Nation’s Business... 
But read the article! 
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Lopces Losinc... Most secret societies 
are on wane, but Masons, Eagles, Elks, 
and Moose thrive on social service... 
Look for “It Takes Three to Makea Lodge,” 
by Milton Lehman. 


BADMINTON or BrIDGE...Swim trunks, 
spurs, or golf togs for the older business 
man depend on heart, hypertension, and 
health. See “But Play for Fun,” by Greer 
Williams and Hal Burton. 


TV Rererecs ... Armchair boxing fans 
can score fights with the N. Y. official 
point and round system...‘‘How to Judge 
a Boxing Bout,” by Edward P. F. Eagan. 


Littte Firm Pensions ... Even the 
company with few employees can have 
pension plans... Read “Small Business 
Can Pa Seaskene.* by Lawrence Galton. 

And a dozen other significant and 
timely articles for the business man. 
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To understand better...sums up why Nation’s 


Business is published...why it has more interest 


for business men than other business magazines 
and 657,306 subscribers net paid (ABC 6/30/49). 

Innumerable publications offer business news, 
information, instruction, advice ... but Nation’s 
Business supplies background and interpretation, 
calls attention to cause and significance, helps the 
man in business appreciate and anticipate those 
conditions that can affect his business, judgment, 
and himself. Every issue has something which can 
save a future headache for the business man. 

Its reader interest has given Nation’s Business 
almost twice the circulation of any other magazine 
in the business field... made it an extraordinary 
medium for advertising addressed to business. 


NATIONS BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES 


— 


Nation’s Business gives the advertiser access 


to thousands of companies not reached by other 
general business publications, a quality audience 
in small firms as well as large...Some 91% of its 
readers influence the purchase of office appliances, 
equipment, other materials in their firms ... NB 
subscribers’ companies have more than 1,600,000 
trucks, 2,100,000 cars. Reader incomes exceed 
$10,000 for 26%, and $5,000 for 64%. (National 
Analysts study, 1949). 3 


Tue Bic circulation lowers advertising cost, too 
... gives Nation’s Business the lowest cost in the 
business publication field, close to prevailing rates 
of general media... Ask any office of Nation’s 


Business for data and details. 


—* . . 
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Brand Identification for the 
Product “Lost” 


in Manufacture: 


How Ten Manufacturers Get It 


Neil H. Borden, Professor of Ad- 
vertising in the Harvard School of 
Business, had this to say in his noted 
report on advertising branded parts to 
consumers: 

“Every promotional campaign to 
build the brand reputation of fabri- 
cated materials and parts, whatever 
its scope, must as an important part 
of its strategy enable the consumer to 
recognize the material or part as being 
in the finished goods when its identity 
otherwise would be hidden. Such iden- 
tification contributes to spreading 
brand familiarity and reputation of 
the material or part, and it represents 
the commitment of finished goods 
manufacturers to that material or part 
that may well mean greater stability 
in sales.”’ 

Professor Borden emphasizes here 
what must be obvious to any manu- 
facturer of a product that is fabri- 
cated by other manufacturers before 
it gets to the consumer. He points up 
the problem of the maker of the Dan 


BY JAMES C. CUMMING 


Vice-President, John A. Cairns & Co., Inc. 


Highspotted here are the case histories of the following 
companies: American Bemberg . . . Hollander ... . Forst- 
mann... Botany... Cluett, Peabody . . . du Pont... 


Goodyear . . . Celanese . 


River Fabric that is sold to the con- 
sumer as a dress, of the Bethlehem 
Steel that gets to the consumer as a 
kitchen sink, of the Dot Snappers or 
Conmar zippers that reach the con- 
sumer as a small part of a finished 
garment, of the Monel Metal that is 
finally bought as a hot water storage 
tank. Unless you actually make the 
finished product yourself, how can you 
get identification for the part of the 
product that you do make? 

To get the answer to this question 


. Talon... and Stroock. 


we did some digging among typical 
manufacturers of branded parts. We 
asked what proportion of identifica- 


_ tion they get, in what form they get 


it, and what they do that makes it 
worth while for manufacturers and 
retailers to give them identification. 

Here’s what we found out: 

1. The American Bemberg Corp., 
producer of rayon yarn, aims its pro- 
motional work solely at the retailer to 
sell him on the importance of the 
Bemberg certification tag, so that he 


NEOLITE makes any shoe a better shoe! 


BETTER SHOE WEAR 
FOR CHILDREN... 


MEQLUITE 


BETTER SHOE STYLE FOR WOMEN. 


MARK 
THIS MARK! 
Without this nome 


# the same! insist on 


genuine MEOLITE 


NEOLITE 
by GOODFYEAR 


BETTER SHOE COMFORT FOR MEN. 


MEOLITE 


MEOLITE 


weds MEQUTE 


TWO-WAY INSURANCE: Goodyear's consumer advertising develops a mass market for 
Neolite. This is backed up with trade advertising and missionary sales calls to reach the retailer. 


Each sole is branded with the word 


"Neolite" and identification is 


100 per cent. 
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He'll Never Forget You Remembered, Him 


When you give a Zippo it’s for a lifetime. For Zippo becomes more treasured with 
time... because it’s the lighter that always works. This Christmas remember your em- 
ployees and business friends with Zippo, with your own trademark faithfully repro- 


duced. It’s the gift for one man or a thousand that keeps goodwill glowing for years! 


Zippo Lighters are priced from $3 to $175*— ’ 

engraving $1 extra. Write for FREE brochure A MAN’S FAVORITE NAME 
showing many Zippo models with special dis- IS HIS OWN! 

counts on quantity purchases for business gifts. 

Zippo Manufacturing Company, Bradford, Pa. Make your Zippo gifts more prized than 


* Plus tax on sterling silver and solid gold models only. ever... havethem engraved with the 
actual signatures of the recipients! 
Signatures of business friends can be 
taken from letters, orders, etc. Your 
company trade-mark or other design can 
be reproduced in actual colors on the 
other side. The cost is surprisingly little! 


ZiPPO 


WINDPROOF LIGHTER 


WILL NEVER COST ANYONE A PENNY TO REPAIR 
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in turn will specify to manufacturers 
that the tag should be used. A small 
amount of consumer advertising is 
done, but its purpose is to impress the 
trade. To get consumers to keep the 
tags bearing the Bemberg name, 
washing instructions are included. 
Because of this emphasis on protection 
to the customer and the retailer, it 
is almost impossible now to sell a 
Bemberg product to a retailer with- 
| out the tag. The result is that ap- 
proximately 90% of finished products 
made from fabrics woven of Bemberg 
yarn are identified as Bemberg. 
Bemberg’s certification program, 
initiated in 1937, involves setting up 


specifications for fabrics woven of 
Bemberg yarns, and having regular 
tests made by the U. S. Testing Co. 
to be sure that the set standards 
are maintained. Specifications cover 


shrinkage, color  fastness, seam 
strength, slippage, tensile strength, 
construction, and yarn uniformity. 

Certification tags are issued to cut- 
ters at the request of converters after 
the converters have had the materials 
tested. Every tag is numbered, and 
tags are issued for the exact number 
of yards sold. In addition, Bemberg 
patrols finishers, converters and cut- 
ters by sending out inspectors periodi- 
cally. 
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Does all this pay? 

In 1948 Bemberg received more 
advertising mentions in retailers’ ad- 
vertising than any other yarn produc- 
er. Although Bemberg produces only 
3% of the rayon yarns made, Bem- 
berg was mentioned in 6% million 
lines of retail advertising out of 12 
million given to the entire industry, 

2. A. Hollander & Son, Inc, 
fur dyer and blender, can hardly be 
said to have a product of its own. The 
manufacturer buys the skins, sends 
them to Hollander for blending, and 
makes them into fur coats which he 
sells to retailers. In spite of this, the 
Hollander name is the dominant one 
in the fur business. 

Hollander attempts identification 
only in lower-price furs, such as 
muskrat and Persian lamb, in which 
40% of the fur business is done. Of 
this volume, Hollander gets about 


Who Me? 


. » + Yes, you. Have you wired 
or written your Senators and 
Representative demanding re- 
peal of wartime excise and 
transportation taxes . . . during 
this session of Congress? 


50% identification. Labeling is in the 
form of a plastic tag bearing the Hol- 
lander name on one side and a mes- 
sage to the consumer on the other. 
The message gives instructions for 
caring for the fur, and suggests that it 
be brought back for storage to the re- 
tailer from whom it was bought. 

Although the nature of the message 
encourages retailers to use the label, 
some difficulty is encountered with re- 
tailers who remove it. To overcome 
this, regular mailings go to retailers, 
explaining what the Hollander label 
does for the retailer and enclosing a 
sample label. 

The Hollander name is impressed 
first on the consumer and then on the 
retailer through both consumer and 
business paper advertising, so that 
manufacturers will see the advantage 
of using the tags. A strong factor in 
getting the retailer to use the Hol- 
lander name in his own advertising 1S 
the Hollander advertising in the busi- 
ness paper press. As a result, more 
than 1,300 retailers used the Hol- 
lander name in their own advertising 


during 1948. 
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3. Julius Forstmann Corp. found 
that its identification problem was 
greatly simplified by the passage of 
the Wool Labeling Act, in addition 
to a wide public demand for Forst- 
mann Woolens, which has been built 
up through consumer advertising. 

The law requires every manufac- 
turer using woolen piece goods to 
identify them with a label showing 
the wool content and an identifying 
name or number. By supplying labels 
showing the fiber content and the 
Forstmann name, Forstmann gets 
identification on from 75% to 90% 
of its products, without exerting any 
pressure on manufacturers to use 
them. 

Forstmann advertising appears in 
the consumer press only, and so much 
advertising of the Forstmann name is 
done by retailers that the company 
estimates it pays for only about 25% 
of its total advertising. 

4, Botany Mills, Inc. is a particu- 
larly interesting study in labeling, be- 
cause this firm has attained 100% 
identification of its woolens through 
the medium of selected distribution. 

Only one manufacturer—H. Dar- 
off & Sons, Inc.—is used by Botany’s 
Men’s Wear Division. Suits, over- 
coats and topcoats are advertised un- 
der the Botany name, and . Botany 
labels appear both inside the garments 
and on the sleeve where they can be 
seen when the garment is on the re- 
tailer’s racks. 

The Women’s Wear Division sells 
to just 24 manufacturers, all of whom 
buy only from Botany. All finished 
garments carry the well known check- 
erboard label which mentions both 
Botany and the manufacturer. 

5. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., 
must set some sort of record for the 
identification of a branded part. It 
actually would be difficult to sell a 
product that has been pre-shrunk by 
Cluett’s Sanforized process unless it 
had the word “Sanforized” in its 
label. So universal is the distribution 
of Sanforized goods, that this is about 
the only example of a branded part to 
which packaged goods selling tech- 
niques logically can be applied. 

In promoting the Sanforized 
process, Cluett, Peabody believes that 
acceptance works from the outside in. 
An important consumer program cre- 
ates a demand for Sanforized mer- 
chandise. The trade is hit with hard- 
selling advertisements ; many business 
paper advertisements have been aimed 
solely at a single firm. Frequent 

stunts” are used, such as the cartons 
of hot coffee sent to 85 manufacturers 
on cold days in 1946, enclosing news 
of the latest Sanforized “hot items.” 

Cluett’s Nancy Dixon radio pro- 
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gram, on the air in eight important 
cities, gives friendly chitchat about 
what’s new in downtown stores and 
plugs specific Sanforized items. Copies 
of mentions are mailed to fabric 
houses, regardless of whether their 
products are Sanforized, and create 
much comment and good will. 

The Sanforizing Division people 
recognize fully the importance of per- 
sonal contact in promoting their 
process and its identification. In 1948 
more than 600 fabric houses were 


visited by the Sanforizing Division 
representatives, and every year repre- 
sentatives go on the road to contact 
retail merchandise managers and buy- 
ers in 53 cities. 

Until 1938 the Sanforizing Divi- 
sion paid for labels, but supplied them 
only for higher-price merchandise. 
Since then manufacturers have sup- 
plied their own labels bearing the 
Sanforized name, although the com- 
pany designs many of the labels. 

Believe it or not, there are still a 


San Diego 


Retail Drug 
advertisers 


give 91% 


preference 
to the UNION 
and TRIBUNE-SUN 


HERE is an excellent guide for national adver- 
tisers in any field! Media Records of retail drug 
advertising prove that it is both safe and wise to 
concentrate your San Diego newspaper campaign 
in the San Diego Union and Tribune-Sun. Get 
greater impact for your sales message by making 


just one “‘buy’’... follow 


the lead of retailers who The UNION and TRIBUNE-SUN 


are analyzing results o 
store sales daily! 


f carried 213,980 lines of 


retail drug advertising the 
first 6 months of 1949... 
91%! That's leadership. 


Ask the West-Holliday Man! 
‘All the News with Partiality to None”’ 


San 


Diego 
UNION and TRIBUNE-SUN 


Union Tribune Publishing Co., San Diego 12, California 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., Inc. 
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AERO 


Mayf lower§, On 


MATION WIDE FURNITURE 


THE FINEST SERVICE 


Standardiz 


ed for Every Move 


®@ Mayflower has developed the safest, most efficient mov- 


ing methods and equipment, and standardized them to 


serve you any place 
from Canada. This 


quality every time . 


in the United States .. . and to and 
means you can count on Mayflower 


. . every where. It will pay you to 


standardize on Mayflower for your personnel moves! 


Mayflower's organization of 
selected warehouse agents pro- 
vides on-the-spot representation 
at the most points in the United 
States and Canada. 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY 
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Your local Mayflower agent is 
listed in the classified section of 
your telephone directory. Call 
him next time you have a move. 
He's eager to serve you! 


INDIANAPOLIS | 


Tell It to Sweeney 


Write or wire your Senators 
and Representative demanding 
repeal of wartime excise and 
transportation taxes during this 
session of Congress. 


few retailers who refuse to use the 
Sanforized name. These are chiefly 
men’s specialty shops such as Brooks 
Brothers, Tripler, and Rogers Peet. 


| They constitute such a small portion 


of the market that no attempt is made 
to change their thinking. 

6. E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co, 
makes 4,000 products, but the com- 
pany feels that all but five or six 
represent such a small part of the fin- 
ished article that no attempt at iden- 
tification is made. The du Pont oval 
appears on drums of chemicals and 


other ingredients that go to manufac- 


turers, but that’s as far as it goes un- 
less the company makes the end prod- 
uct, as is the case with its paint. 

Of the small number of du Pont 
items that do reach the consumer in a 
tangible form, nylon is the most 
noted. Although the company owns 
the patent and therefore is the sole 
maker, the name ‘“Nylon’”’ is not regis- 
tered, and to all intents and purposes 
is a generic term. Until recently the 
name was never advertised, but the 
product was so superior and had re- 
ceived so much publicity in advance of 
its introduction, that promotion by du 
Pont to get the name used was un- 
necessary. It is now advertised in both 
consumer and business papers in order 
to create recognition for its many uses 
in addition to hosiery. 

For Zelan, du Pont does every- 
thing it can to get identification, be- 
cause of its conviction that this is 


ie fing 


in every 
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the only process that can assure satis- 
factory water-resistance. Promotion 
for labeling works through strong 
consumer advertising that urges con- 
sumers to look for the Zelan label, 
and through business paper advertis- 
ing that stresses the advantages of 


Zelan. 
7. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 


Inc., uses both consumer and business 
paper advertising to cause first the 
consumer and then the retailer to ask 
for Neolite shoe soles. The Neolite 
name is branded on each sole, and 
identification is 100% since there are 
no exceptions to the rule that the 
product is not sold unless the name 
is used. 

Consumer advertising is used to de- 
velop a mass market for Neolite. 
This is backed up by 12 missionary 
men who each week make 50 calls on 
retail buyers to establish good rela- 
tions, promote Neolite, and try to get 
buyers to specify the product when 
they order from manufacturers. 

No manufacturers’ names are men- 


tioned in Neolite advertising. Sev- 
eral years ago advertisements gen- 


erally stated that more than 400 shoe 
manufacturers used Neolite, but ac- 
ceptance is so general now that this 
is unnecessary. 

8. Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica is one of the oldest and most con- 
sistent advertisers among primary pro- 
ducers, using both business paper and 
consumer advertising to promote the 
name “Celanese” as well as individual 
fabric names. There are about half a 
dozen Celanese fabrics which have 
become staple, in which identification 
is practically automatic. On other 
fabrics the company regards identifi- 
cation as important. 

9. Talon, Inc., is still searching for 
a good solution of the identification 
problem. Although the name _ is 
stamped on the zipper pull, surveys 
indicate that most people don’t 
notice it. 

Before the war Talon supplied tags 
for its zippers as used in all lines of 
merchandise. This has been discon- 
tinued because of the cost and the 
waste which results from supplying 
tags indiscriminately. Many manufac- 
turers were not careful to use the tags 
exclusively on garments equipped with 
Talon zippers. 

Today tags are available only for 
work clothes, women’s dungarees and 
similar items on which zippers are 
still something of a novelty. These 
tags are instructional in nature, and 
thus become promotional pieces. 

Talon advertising aims at creating 
an overwhelming demand for the 
name through strong use of con- 
Sumer and business publications. 


10. S. Stroock & Co., Inc., is an- 
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other woolen company that has solved 
the problem of identification through 
controlled distribution. About 85% 
identification for Stroock fabrics is at- 
tained through numbered _ labels, 
quick action in cases of malpractice, 
use of individual names for similar 
goods sold to different houses, and a 
strong consumer advertising campaign 
that creates demand for the product 
and the label with both consumers 
and retailers. 

So strongly entrenched is the 
Stroock name that in December 1948 


alone, more than 800 retailers used | 


Stroock in their own advertising. 
We believe it is evident from this 
study that, if a manufacturer has a 
product that fills a consumer need, 
that can be developed into an active, 
identifiable want great enough to 
overcome the costs involved, he can 
get identification for it even though 
its importance may appear to be as 
small as that of the shoe lace in a shoe. 
In developing identification, he will 
assure himself a more staple market 
and a better price for his product. 


Production Lines Hum... 


now that this Chevrolet suburban 
Carryall has returned from an ex- 
perimental run for General Air Con- 
ditioning Corp., Los Angeles. It's the 
first of a fleet of trucks that will take 
the company's upright refrigerator 
and General Cad venanechiannaes 
to appliance and furniture dealers 
throughout the country. Each truck 
will have a supply of Sencha, ad- 
vertising mats, display board, and 
other sales tools. "The truck is ex- 


tremely successful,"" says W. H. | 


Laband, General's president, "and it 
has been necessary to add an addi- 


tional shift at our Los Angeles plant | 


to keep up with production. 


“Everybody” wants a knife 
“Everybody” can use a knife 


Cash in on the wide 
acceptance of 


ae 
POCKET KNIVES 
from 20¢ to 


$19°° each 
@ 123 different styles 


@ Novelty knives—heavy 
work knives—light, gen- 
tlemen’s knives—all with 
blades of custom made 
steel, hand sharpened. 
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2 WELL-KNOWN BRANDS 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 


Write today for full information to 


CAMILLUS 
CUTLERY 


COMPANY 


Special Sales Dept., 60 E.42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


Eng-Skell Induces Supply Men 
To Dig for Equipment Leads 


The firm sells 3,000 items . . . everything from a complete 
soda fountain or coffee shop installation to paper cups. 
When they divorced equipment sales from supply sales, 
they feared a famine on equipment leads. They did this. 


How to get supplies and service 
salesmen to dig up leads and then 
turn them over for major equipment 
installations sometimes presents prob- 
lems for the sales manager. Tact and 
intelligent human relations are neces- 
sary, also a clearly outlined compensa- 
tion policy to give the supply man 
incentive to dig for leads with the 
assurance that he will be fairly com- 
pensated for the effort. 

The Eng-Skell Co., San Francisco, 
began to consider seriously this prob- 
lem several years ago when equipment 
installations were not keeping pace 
with the post-war potential. “The 
reason was,” says A. Otis Williams, 
manager, fixture sales, “that the sup- 
ply salesmen did not have the time to 
do a good job on installations and at 
the same time keep up with their main 
job of making weekly calls on cus- 
tomers for supplies.” 

Eng-Skell Co., now celebrating its 
50th year in business, handles supplies 
and equipment for soda fountains, 
bakeries, coffee shops, confectioners, 
drive-ins, and. ice cream makers. It 
stocks about 3,000 different items. Its 
classified catalog index reads like a 
food trade glossary: from Concen- 
trated AA Sherbet Bases to Zeroll 
Disher; from Bob Tail Soda Foun- 
tains to Wrapped Straws; from Cabi- 
nets to Vanilla and Ventilair Hoods. 


It has 50 salesmen who cover the © 


chunk of territory including Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
They work out of the San Francisco 
home office and manufacturing plant, 
the Southern California headquarters 
at Los Angeles, and the firm’s modern 
new service center, the Oakland 
branch. Eng-Skell can tailor a com- 
plete soda fountain, drive-in or bakery, 
or fill an order for a package of paper 
doilies. 

The backbone of Eng-Skell this past 
half century has been supplies. A large 
proportion of these supplies it manu- 
factures in its own plant. For others 
it acts as distributor. In the case of 
large equipment, it handles the makes 
of leading manufacturers. 
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Originally, the salesmen who called 
regularly on customers to take orders 
for supplies would also pick up orders 
for new furnishings, booth equipment 
or appliances—sometimes for an en- 
tire remodeling job or new installa- 
tion. Naturally, they liked to pluck 
these extra plums. Then, too, there 
were obvious advantages for the com- 
pany in the setup, in that supply men 
were in the field every day, regularly 
contacting a large number of cus- 
tomers and prospects. When a foun- 
tain or coffee shop owner or baker 
needed new major equipment, or was 
thinking of expanding or opening up 
a new branch, the supply man would 
be the first to know about it. 


Division Is Indicated 


With the growth in the number of 
quick-lunch eating places, the company 
began to see that its arrangement was 
not the most efficient. What was in- 
dicated, company executives decided 
after carefully studying the situation, 
was a division of its selling into two 
operations: general supply and _ fix- 
tures. In the long run this would 
work out better for the salesmen and 
better for the company. But how could 
they convince the salesmen? 

A good many field men, and other 
employes, had been with the company 
for a quarter century or more. They 
were used to having the equipment 
as well as the supply business. Would 
they resent having it taken away from 
them? Since selling fixtures was no 
longer their responsibility, would they 
lose interest and stop digging up leads 
which had to be turned over to the 
other fellow? 

Realizing the problems involved, 
the company nevertheless believed 
they could be effectively overcome. In 
1945 reorganization of its operation 
into two departments was completed. 

“Our supply salesmen were pre- 
dominantly that,” Mr. Williams says, 
“even though they had also sold coun- 
ters and equipment on the side. We 
left them undisturbed in their supply 
work and took on an entirely new 


group of men, either experienced in 
equipment selling and the planning of 
new installations, or with the aptitude 
to merit training. We called these 
men’ Food Service Consultants and 
groomed them to be specialists in their 
field. We laid out a new policy where- 
by the supply men, out of their con- 
tacts, would supply them with leads.” 

Eventually, six of the Food Service 
Consultants were working out of the 
San Francisco home office. Six more— 
once the effectiveness of the setup was 
tested and proved—worked out of the 
southern headquarters. Trained for a 
few months or for as long as one to 
two years, depending on the age, ex- 
perience and aptitude of the man, these 
Food Service Consultants became the 
men who tailored the installation for 
a given prospect from the first rough 
layout through all stages of designing, 
fabrication and_ installation. ‘They 
worked step by step with the owners 
or managers to develop the best mer- 
chandising plans for their particular 
needs and potentials. 

Once the scope of the new depart- 
ment became clear, it was not difficult 
to show the supply men (1) why ex- 
perts and specialists in installations 
were necessary; (2) why and how 
they would gain from the new ar- 
rangement to the extent of their co- 
operation. 


It would not have been profitable 
to have these highly trained specialists 
calling cold on prospects and beating 
the bushes for leads. The men who 
knew best where the potential installa- 
tion business was were already in the 
field. To provide incentive to supply 
men to be on the alert for hot installa- 
tion leads and to lay groundwork for 
a call by one of the Food Service Con- 
sultants, the company established a 
policy of paying the supply salesmen 
“tip commissions.” There is nothing 
vague or unpredictable about these 
commissions. They represent a known- 
in-advance percentage of the profit on 
the total installation. 


The supply man is expected not 
only to uncover a lead but, as far as 
possible, to do the spadework up to 
the point where the Food Service 
Consultant takes over. When the in- 
stallation is completed and in opera- 
tion, the supply salesman steps back in. 

“Actually, the consultant and the 
supply salesman are running mates,” 
Mr. Williams points out. Both are 
trained to see their interlocking activ- 
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Advertising research is 
something like a compass... 


... it’s a valuable instrument to show 
you where you want to go, PROVIDED... 


... you also have the creative 
ingenuity to get there. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. apvertisinc 


New York Chicago Detroit SanFrancisco Hollywood Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 
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FARMERS 


Yes, you can safely "OK" the idea that FARM 
WEALTH means BUYING ABILITY. And .. . in St. 
Joseph's 18-County Trade Area, exclusive of the city, 
80°/, of the bank deposits are estimated to be FROM 
THE FARMER. 


And ... in this same area bank deposits have 


jumped up OVER FOUR TIMES since 1940. 


Coverage of this prosperous Farm Area is yours 
through the St. Joseph News-Press and Gazette 


OVER 90,000 DAILY (M&E) OVER 50,000 SUNDAY 
OVER 88% HOME DELIVERED 


ST. JOSEPH NEWS-PRESS 


EVENING ANO SUNDAY) 


St. Joseph Gazette 


(MORNING) 


ities in this light. The consultant i 
dependent on the groundwork of the 
supply salesman. The salesman bene. 
fits from new installations, expansions 
remodelings or modernized merchap. 
dising by his customers or prospects 
through their need for a greater 
volume of supplies. 

As it has worked out, the supply 
salesman has three separate incentives 
to do as good a job as he knows how 
to do on installation leads: (1) the 
tip commission; (2) the prospect of 
selling more supplies to new or more 
effectively operating customers; (3) 
the prestige and promotion credits he 
builds up. 


If You Don't? 


. Who will demand that 
Congress repeal wartime excise 
and transportation taxes . . . at 
this session of Congress? Buz 
your secretary and write your 
Senators and Representative 
before you turn another page. 


“The time of our specialists is too 
valuable to be sent off on wild goose 
chases,” Mr. Williams says. “One 
man will turn up 10 leads in a month, 
and we'll sell one. Another may shoot 
in 20 tips and not one will result in 
a sale.” Once the supply salesmen 
knew, however, that they were rated 
on judgment and all-around capabil- 
ity as a result of their skills in delving 
for and developing installation leads, 
they took pains to see that they meant 
something. The sales staff of Eng- 
Skell learned the other day that a 
top notch supply salesman from the 
Northern California territory of the 
company, just given charge of the 
Supply Department of the Los An- 
geles Branch, had led all his fellow 
salesmen both in tip commissions and 
supply sales. 

Results of the tip incentive setup 
have been gratifying. “Since it was 
instituted the Installations Division, 
from being subsidiary to the supply 
business, has become the tail that wags 
the dog,” says Mr. Williams. Instead 
of selling individual pieces of equip- 
ment for replacement, expansion, oF 
to new operators, piece-meal fashion, 
the company now plans and tailors 
complete installations from the ground 
up, down to the last merchandising 
detail. The old-established supply 
salesmen are cooperating wholeheart- 
edly. They know that what benefits 
their customers and the company, 
reacts favorably over the long pull on 
their own earnings, prospects an 
future. 
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TABLOID 
SIZE 
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=-—— THEDENVERPOST “== 


| Pam ene oo rae. 


WESTERN SKY = 


DENVER POST’S Sunday MAGAZINE SECTION 


99% Coverage 
of Metropolitan Denver 


93% Coverage 
of Retail Trading Zone 


71% Coverage 
of Entire State of Colorado 
384,042 Total Circulation 


: A.B.C. Publisher's Statement 
March 31, 1949 


TABLOID SIZE 
EFFECTIVE FEBRUARY 1950 
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Edited by The Denver Post for Rocky Mountain Empire Readers 


The Denver Post's Sunday Magazine Section is written 
to and for the people of the Rocky Mountain Empire 
under the capable direction of an experienced, full- 
time magazine editor. It is specifically tailored to the 
interests of one of the richest and least exploited 


markets of America. 


For the Variety Chains 


PAIN KILLERS FOR KIDS: This package took first award in the Stationery, Games & 
Toys division of Variety Merchandiser's packaging contest. Only needs the price added. 


HANDY TO CARRY: Elastron's package doubles as a display and a carrying device. 
Container serves same purpose as a “collar” in selling product but is more useful. 


ELEMENTS OF A GOOD PACKAGE: Judges in Variety Merchandiser's contest evaluate 
packages for chain stores on these elements: (1) display value, (2) protection to con- 
tents, (3) information supplied by package or label, and (4) economy of package 
production. Rayve took the first award in the Cosmetic & Toilet Goods division contest. 


Some Cues on Packaging Goods 


BY JOHN H. LYMAN 


McClure Associates, 
Sales Counsellors 


So you'd like to see your 
wares on the counters of 
the ''five-and-dimes?"' Then 
you will have to appraise 
your old package—or plan 
your new package—accord- 
ing to the very specialized 


requirements of these valu- 


able 5 & 10c retail outlets. 


As one of the largest groups of re- 
tail outlets, the variety chains, with 
an annual volume of well over $2 
billion, have long been a major con- 
cern to modern packaging experts. 
This interest is shared also by the 
chains themselves and their suppliers. 
The three have formed a working 
partnership which has _ contributed 
greatly to the increased sales volume, 
doubled since 1939, in the more than 
five thousand stores operated by major 
chains. 

But for all the new colors, shapes 
and sizes that have crossed 5 & 10 
counters from coast to coast, the key 
to modern 5 & 10 packaging is con- 
tained in the same ideas upon which 
the chains were founded. Variety sell- 
ing has remained basically the same 
since F. W. Woolworth started his 
first store in 1879 in Lancaster, Pa. 

Modern design has not contributed 
to over-all change in the varieties. The 
5 & 10’s have gone through no such 
cycle as corner grocery to super mat- 
ket or chemist’s shop to after-business 
hour emporium. They still rely on 
(1) centralized buying; (2) mass dis- 
tribution; (3) low prices; (4) the 
sales power of merchandise in open 
counters. 

Generally, packaging problems be- 
gin with the product and end with 
the customer. Will he buy it? If so. 
all other considerations become sec 
ondary and are certain of solution in 


Sur 


From Bulldozers 


PAPERS 


HELP BUILD SALES 


| BULLDOZERS to beauty aids, the effectiveness with 
which any product is presented in print has an important bear- 
ing on its sales. In whatever form you use printed aids in your 
business, you'll find Oxford Papers a sound foundation for 
more profitable selling. 

For fifty years we have specialized in the production of fine 
papers for offset, lithography, letterpress and rotogravure 
printing to meet the varied needs of both producers and buyers 
of printing. The result is a choice of coated and uncoated grades 
that assures the right paper to help make brochures, posters, 
labels, box-wraps, direct mail, manuals—in fact any printed 
product—more profitably resultful. 


Your Oxford Paper Merchant 
is a Good Man to Know 


Your Oxford Paper Merchant is a convenient source 
of supply, of course. But, because he makes it his 
business to help you select the right papers for your 
needs, he is a mighty good man to know. Get in touch 
with him today for a copy of the useful new Oxford 
Paper Selector Chart or write direct to us. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


MILLS AT RUMFORD, MAINE AND WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 


Nation-wide Service 


Through Oxford Paper Merchants 


Albany, N. Y. 
Augusta, Maine . 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Boise, Idaho 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cincinnati, Ohio . 


Cleveland, Ohio . 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. . 
Knoxville, Tenn. . 
Lincoln, Neb. . 
Little Rock, Ark. . 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lynchburg, Va. . 
Manchester, N. H. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. . 


Nashville, Tenn. . 
Newark, N. J. 
New Haven, Conn. 


New York, N. Y. . 


Oakland, Calif. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Maine 
Portland, Ore. . 
Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


San Bernardino, Calif. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


San Diego, Calif. 


San Francisco, Calif. . 


San Jose, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Stockton, Calif. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Tucson, Ariz. 


Washington, D. C. 


Worcester. Mass. 


. W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 
.Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
. The Mudge Paper Co. 


. Wileox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 


.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
.Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. 
.Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 
.Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Bradner, Smith & Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 
.The Johnston Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
.The Cleveland Paper Co. 
.Scioto Paper Co. 
.Cincinnati Cordage Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
.Chope Stevens Paper Co. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
.MacCollum Paper Co. 
.Jacksonville Paper Co. 

. Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
. Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
.Louisville Paper Co. 

. Western Newspaper Union 

. . «Roach Paper Co. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Louisville Paper Co. 

.Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 

.C. H. Robinson Co. 

. Louisville Paper Co. 

oe . Everglades Paper Co. 
.Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 
Sensenbrenner Paper Co. 

. Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 
.Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
.Baldwin Paper Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Paper Co. 

. . . . Atlantic Paper Co. 
Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.General Paper Corp. 

. .C. H. Robinson Co. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
.Cauthorne Paper Co. 
.Genesee Valley Paper Co. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co. 


Shaughnessy- Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 


Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
.Inter-City Paper Co. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Newspaper Union 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Newspaper Union 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
(Div. of Carter, Rice & Co. Corp.) 
Mill Brand Papers, Inc. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Tampa Paper Co. 

.Paper Merchants, Inc. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.The Mudge Paper Co. 


. . . C, A, Esty Paper Co, 
(Div. of Carter, Rice & Co, Corp.) 
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one way or another. This does not 
always work with variety chains. 
They have becoine so large and their 
systems so refined that it is easier to 
find suppliers who can synchronize 
their output with the chains’ demand 
than it is to do business a different 
way with each of thousands of 
suppliers. 

Counter space is the most valuable 
single factor in any 5 & 10. There 
isn’t a store in the country that does 
not have its counter footage figured 
out in per cents of annual volume per 
department. Yet it does not follow, 


... TO SCOOP SALES 


as many suppliers seem to believe, 
that compactness is the secret to 5 & 
10 packaging. In many instances prod- 
ucts have been so tightly packed that 
no one knew exactly what was inside 
and was afraid to investigate for fear 
of being unable to repack it. Few 
people buy blind. No chain will trade 
a few counter inches for sales. 

It is true that counters have been 
standardized in most chains. In many 
cases long experience has dictated the 
size of counter showings to within a 
fraction of an inch. The only way 
these dimensions can be met is by 


SCOOPING sales is routine with the heavy-hauling, geared 
Times-Picayune and New Orleans States .. . 


Witness the constant, profit-minded endorsement of 


these newspapers by retail display advertisers. . 
to the media. 


the market, close 


results! 


. close to 
.. keen to advertising 


In the first six months of '49, they placed 7,271,378 lines 


of advertising in The Times-Picayune. . 


. only one other 


morning newspaper in the U. S. carried more! 


And the evening States 


story in retail advertising— 


runaway growth of more than 2 million lines since 1940! 


Scooping sales in New Orleans? 


cost answer. 


. . - Here’s your one- 


.. The Times-Picayune and States (daily, 


combined 270,636), or the Sunday Times-Picayune States 
(281,710) ... Ask Jann & Kelley, Inc., today! 


Linage from Media 


Records 


Circulation A. B. C. publisher's statement 3 mos. ending Mar. 31, ‘49. 


TIMES-PICAYUNE and STATES 


GEARED TO SELL 


THE NEW ORLEANS MARKET 


ae 


Moving in different directions | 


having individual packages come with- 
in certain sizes. However, this is only 
in the oldest staples lines such as 
thread and buttons. 

No buyer will ever OK an item 
unless he is sure of its consumer ac- 
ceptance. After receiving a listing, a 
manufacturer must give a large share 
of his attention to the packaging re- 
quirements of the stores that will 
handle his goods. 

No better source of information is 
available than the buyer who invari- 
ably has had long 5 & 10 experience. 
It is likely to be here that the card— 
the only unique 5 & 10 packaging de- 
vice—is encountered. 

The card has endless 5 & 10 uses, 
For small items such as_ necklace 
clasps or bobby pins it provides a 
means of identification and instruc- 
tions. It is always good for a ‘sales 
message. Properly designed, it can be 
used to construct counter showings 
and displays. Its added bulk helps to 


prevent palming and therefore reduces 


_a store’s constant worry—shrinkage. 


Items Sell Themselves 


All items on 5 & 10 counters are 
expected to be as self-sufficient as pos- 
sible. Chains are continually improv- 
ing the selling ability of their sales- 
people. But they are always aware 
that if an item will sell itself, the 
salesperson will have only to ring up 
the sale. She will have more time to 
arrange her counter, sell customers 
and ring up other sales. Considering 
the large number of items—10,000 to 
20,000—a 5 & 10 carries as compared 
with its small force and the chain's 
growth, it is evident how important 
self-sufficient items are to 5 & 10's. 

To meet this requirement, large 
items are often banded or collared 
with a strip of paper carrying all per- 
tinent information, or large labels are 
fastened to pancake griddles and simi- 
lar items. Sometimes the band or 
label is designed to do no more than 
attract the customer’s eye. 

In the individual store, packaging 
has a direct effect on everyone from 
manager to stockboy. A manager's 
main concern is fo operate on as smal 
an inventory as possible. This assures 
him of a continuous flow of fresh stock 
and liquid assets with which to meet 
a changing market. To help accom- 
plish this, he looks for small packing 
units and, above all, open ones. 

If six dozen of an item will fill his 
bin, he’d rather not have to open a 
gross, for then either six dozen must 
be carried open to the floor, or a half- 
filled carton must be returned to stor- 
age. This extra traffic on a few items 
can consume his margin on those as 
well as other items. The unused mer- 
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chandise may be in poor condition by 
the time it is needed for refill. 

In the case of soft goods where a 
single item will vary as to size and 
color, many manufacturers ship closed 
packs; that is, shipments containing 
a set assortment. Invariably a man- 
ager feels he knows his market best 
and would rather order individually. 
One manager says, “On_ reorders 
when I know I can sell tons of a cer- 
tain color, I have to take a certain 
number of each color. The answer? 
Find somebody else.” 

Aside from managers and assistants, 
there are order or department girls. 
They are responsible for a depart- 
ment’s stock on hand and, under 
supervision, actually place all orders. 
They, too, appreciate small lots. 
Stockboys are in only the largest 
stores. On the average, the order girl 
or salesperson replenishes the bins. 
The easier merchandise is to handle, 
the more pleasantly and efficiently 
performed is the job. 

The department girl’s main con- 
cern is the effects she can build with 
the package itself. Except under spe- 
cial, temporary authority, point-of- 
purchase advertising as it is known in 
other outlets is out—in fact, it never 
gets in. The rule, in the face of thou- 
sands of items placed side by side, 
sensibly saves a 5 & 10 from resem- 
bling a big disordered kindergarten. 
This leaves the massing of the item as 
the main means of merchandising and 
places a unique demand on the pack- 

age. Though window trimmers are 

usually allowed more latitude, their 
means of creating displavs are strik- 
ingly similar to those of the order girl. 


Easy to Clean,Durable 


For the salesperson who has to live 
with the merchandise for eight hours 
a day, it must be easy to keep clear 
and durable for repeated customer 
handlings. Failing any or all of these 
requirements, does not mean an item’s 
doom in the 5 & 10’s, but will cer- 
tainly affect the measure of its success. 

The varieties give the customer no 
special means to judge packing. They 
do, however, intensify the two most 
important factors in consumer judg- 
ment: sight and touch. 

Cellophane has become a part of 
much variety packaging, but a smaller 
part than many expected when it was 
first introduced. It is a unique material 
to package items which must be kept 
absolutely clean such as sanitary 
goods. It has also been highly success- 

ul in stationery and paper goods 
where it has taken over 90% of all 
packaging. In candy it has not taken a 
big hold to date. Early tries at packag- 
ing bulk candy in cellophane bags 
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were neither very strongly backed nor 
very successful. Currently a new 
effort in bagged candy is being made 
because of the volume such presenta- 
tion has brought to other outlets. 
Some brand-name pieces and Christ- 
mas Santas and Easter bunnies, and 
not all of them, are packaged in boxes 
or cellophane. An attempt to pre- 
package bakery goods failed. 

In soft goods there is still some 
cellophane wrapping of babies’ clothes 
and ladies’ underwear. Usually the 
package is torn open so that material 
and sewing may be examined. Many 
salespeople feel that item packaging 
in these departments is more trouble 


—_——.... 


than it is worth. 

“When we first got hold of cello- 
phane,” according to one chain execu- 
tive, “we were going to wrap every- 
thing and make it all germ-proof. In 
the process, we almost killed the germ 
to buy.” 

Hardware is one of the few depart- 
ments where there are sometimes 
small uncarded items. Screws, hooks, 
small electrical equipment, and simi- 
larly well known items are often un- 
marked or banded with wire where a 
number of units are sold under a 
single price. Carded merchandise, 
though, is not unusual. 

Envelopes long have been used to 
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Schedule okays come easier when 
you're doubly sure; -- that the 
markets you've picked can develop 
sales, and that the media you've 
chosen will. 


All signs, indices, and business 
barometers still point UP along 
Florida’s Gold Coast... 85,000 
more customers this year than 
last, $100,000,000 more in 
Sales, $85,000,000 more in net 
buying income. 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 

STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, National Reps 
A. S. GRANT, Atlanta 

Affiliated Stations -- WQAM, WQAM-FM 


MIAMI--An International Market 


BAA 


And The Miami Herald, which 
continues to increase its margin of 
leadership in linage and circulation, 
-- the paper you can depend upon 
to wrap up and deliver the entire 
Gold Coast market in one conven- 
ient, low-cost package. 


Che Miami Herald 
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Complete Newspape 
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Shows Brand Preferences and 


MOLINE ROCK ISLAND —_ Emp: 
“eean gene rane copenane 
SPP d amo mine 
SPOULETRIRS 
OME QO Et 
SARC Gil 
se 

owe a a Ra Rae Re SR eS ee 


FREE. COPY will be 


sent to manufacturers 

and agencies on re- 

quest. Ask for “1949 
CONSUMER 
ANALYSIS.” 


| f Youll want &@ copy 
9 of this important 


Buying Habits for Consumer 
Products in Metropolitan 


MOLINE - ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 


If you would like to know the 
brands preferred in Rock 
Island — Moline — East Mo- 
line, Illinois . . . the type of 
products that Rock Island— 
Moline — East Moline fam- 
ilies prefer to buy . . . owner- 
ship and dealer distribution 
of consumer products in this 
134,000-population market .. 

then you’ll want to send for 
your copy of the new 1949 
Consumer Analysis for the 
Rock Island — Moline — 
East Moline metropolitan area. 


The survey includes data for 
the following: 


@ Food Products 

@ Soaps and Cleansers 
@ Home Equipment 
eSoft Drinks 

@ Beer and Wine 

e@ Gasoline 

@ Motor Oil 

@ Tires 


Since this is our fourth annual 
survey, interesting trends can 
be drawn with previous years’ 
data ... all yours for the 
asking. 


National Rep., The Allen Klapp Co. 
New York Chicago Detroit 


ROCK ISLAND ARGUS 
and MOLINE DISPATCH 


. the newspapers covering the Illinois side of the Quad-Cities 


package silk stockings, hair nets, dress 
shields, and various other notions, 
Large openings to permit examina- 
tion are always left. Jewelry is often 
displayed on black velveteen. How- 
ever, most of the items of the depart- 
ment are carded and small packs are 
especially appropriate. 

The varieties, often to suppliers’ 
surprise, also have a deep concern in 
post-purchase use. For a store to sell 
so many dozens or pounds of this or 
so many pounds of that is of itself un- 
important. Only if they can do it 
many times will they enjoy high turn- 
over and profit. Items come and go, 
but the main support of the variety 
business is its staples. ‘“‘Repeats’’ is a 
hallowed word in the chains. Even 
an item which is not likely to repeat 
must give satisfaction. 

Package-wise this means that the 
card which had a terse sales message 
must also have whatever fool-proof 
instructions are necessary to explain 
the item when the customer gets it 


home. While an item must stay on its 


card in the store, it must be easy to 
free after the sale. Similarly, bands 
and labels should not be hard to re- 
move. 


Colors Backfire Here 


In departments where brand com- 
petition is brisk, such as drugs, strong 
colors are often used to help displays. 
But it was found that these colors 
could backfire. Many people did not 
like their bathrooms littered with 
gaudy containers of lotions, deodor- 
ants and powders. For this reason 
they did not purchase. 

One well known drug firm solved 
the dilemma by boxing its item in 
loud colors, but packaging the item 
itself conservatively. 

A good indicator of the increasing 
interest in the field is The Variety 
Merchandiser 5c to $1 Packaging 
Contest. Recently the 13th annual 
contest was in New York City. New 
or redesigned items which are listed 
with a chain are eligible. A panel of 
three judges—one designer and two 
chain representatives—judged entries 
on (1) display value; (2) protection 
to contents; (3) information sup- 
plied by package or label; (4) econ- 
omy of package production (as esti- 
mated by the judges). 

But, for all the efforts expended 
and requirements which must be met 
in packaging for this two-billion- 
dollar retail field, there is still no set 
formula. One superintendent of long 
service recently defined modern 5 & 
10 packaging as “one part good art, 
one part good copy and two parts the 
chains’ requirements. “But then,” he 
added, “80% of the results depends 
on how you put them together.” 
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IN EFFECTIVE BUYING 
POWER* PER FAMILY 


That's Davenport, lowa... 
‘America's Most Amazing 
Community." The Daven- 
port Newspapers . . . and 
only the Davenport News- 
papers — saturate this 
wealthy market. 


The 
Dowennows 
Newspaper 


DAVENPORT 


IOWA 


The Only Newspapers with 
Home-Delivered Circulation on 
both the lowa and Illinois Sides 
of the Important Quad-City 
Market. 


THE DAILY TIMES 
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THE DEMOCRAT & LEADER 


Represented Nationally by 
Jonn & Kelley, Inc. 
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Why Standard Accident 
Has Self-Study Courses 


No employe or agent of Standard Accident need want for 


either beginners’ or advanced training because of dis. 
tance from the home office. Standard's courses are 
prepared for study by mail. Courses include quizzes, 


Several self-study courses in insur- 
ance principles and practices have 
been made available to its home office, 
branch and agency employes by the 
Standard Group of the Standard Ac- 
cident Insurance Co., Detroit. 

This company long has maintained 
an Educational Department and con- 
ducts a continuous training school at 
its Detroit headquarters,* but the 
company has felt that many employes 
who are unable to attend the Detroit 
school, or who for one reason or an- 
other do not qualify to do so, would 
welcome an opportunity to improve 
themselves through home study. 


Study by Mail 


Consequently, Standard has made 
available both a beginners’ and an ad- 
vanced course for study by mail. 

“Over 200 have enrolled and have 
completed, or are now actively en- 
gaged in study,” according,.to M. J. 
Pierce, manager, Educational Depart- 
ment, “since we announced the begin- 
ning course in insurance. It is an ex- 


| cellent introduction to insurance for 


those who have not had previous ex- 


| perience in the business. Many others 


find it a good refresher of principles 


| learned some time ago, but forgotten 
| because of specialized work. We sug- 
| gest it as a pre-requisite for all ad- 
| vanced study.” 


All books required by the course 
are loaned by the company whether 


| students are company employes or 
| agents of their employes. 


Subjects covered in the beginners’ 
course are: “A Career for You;” risks 
covered by casualty insurance; practi- 
cal fire and casualty insurance ; inland 
marine insurance; and surety bonds. 

There is a quiz with each of the 10 
lessons. A final examination is given 
at the end of the course. 

Lessons used in the advanced course 
have been prepared from material 
used in the regular standard training 
school. They include the various lines 
of casualty and fire coverages such as 
accident and _ health, automobile, 
bonding, burglary, boiler and machin- 


* See “Now Everyday Is School Day at 
Standard Accident,’ SM Feb. 15, 1946, 
p. 139. 


ery, fire and allied lines, liability, in- 
land marine, workmen’s 
tion, and plate glass. 
According to Mr. Pierce, “Al- 
though these lessons are written for 
individual self-study, they can also be 
used as the basis for a series of educa- 
tional meetings for field representa- 
tives, underwriters or claims men, as 
well as other employes in field offices 
and agencies. Each lesson will form 
the basis for one or more meetings de- 
pending upon the extent to which you 
want to develop the use of local cases. 
“The study outlines,” Mr. Pierce 
continues, “will serve as a time-saver 
for the discussion leader in that they 
will provide material for the frame- 
work of the meetings. A word of 
caution in connection with such meet- 
ings—be sure that those who attend 
are somewhat comparable in experi- 
ence and ability to understand. Other- 


eye 


compensa- | 


— 


— 


wise, the discussions will either be | 


over the heads of the beginners or 
boring to the advanced members. Best 
results will be obtained if attendance 
is confined also to those with similar 
interests. Above all, there must be a 
desire to learn. Time taken to instill 
this desire before attempting to teach 
anything will be time well spent.” 

Field offices can enroll employes or 
agents in either course simply by send- 
ing the names to the home office. The 
company sends periodic reports on the 
progress of students to the branch 
managers. 


Advanced Course 


The advanced course is recom- 
mended for students studying for 
CPCU examinations. Standard’s I: 
brary contains all the books necessary 
to prepare for these examinations. 
These books are loaned to students. 
Standard reimburses students, who 
pass the CPCU examination, for the 
examination fee. 

Students at the home office visit the 
Educational Department after they 
complete each assignment, take the 
quizzes, and discuss their papers. Em- 
ployes in branch and service offices 19 
agencies mail their answers to the Ed- 
ucational Department at Detroit for 
review and comment. Papers are re 
turned to students. 
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Creating metal sign ideas with real sales punch 
is the everyday job of The American Art Works’ 


— are a large advertiser with national distribution or 
Best a local advertiser with limited budget, we can 


lance | originate durable baked enamel signs or merchan- 
nilar 


be a 


nstill 7 lots to meet your requirements. Ask to see our 
representative. No obligation. 


dise displays in any size to be supplied in quantity 


teach 


es or 
send- American Art Works helped 
The solve a point-of-purchase 


n the | TRACTS. display problem for French 
oh ye . ee iso: a with this sturdy, all-metal 
anc pooe a Pd e ae 4 vei merchandise display in attrac- 


,. tive baked enamel finish. 
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American Art Works Mc 


SKILL TO PRODUCE Est. 1887 


} 420 Pine St., Coshocton, Ohio 
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“RED GOLD Ill" 


A copy of this lithographic reproduction, 
suitable for framing, is yours—upon 
written request to Stecher-Traung 
Lithograph Corporation, Rochester 7, N. Y. 


Le Gy My by S7TECHER — TRAUNG 


It’s easy to spot a thoroughbred—the quality strain is immediately 
apparent. That’s why more and more of America’s outstanding merchandisers 
are now using “Lithography by Stecher-Traung.’’ We honestly believe you 
owe it to yourself, your company, your stockholders, to investigate the 
point-winning characteristics of Stecher-Traung craftsmanship and economy. Let us 
work with you on your FULL Color advertising literature, point-of- 
sale material and packaging requirements. We are able and eager to 
inject prestige and dynamic power into your next promotion—with 


FULL Color lithography that sells! 


IN FULL COLOR—Advertising Material « Labels * Box Wraps « Greeting Cards 


Seed Packets * Folding Boxes * Merchandise Envelopes and Cards 


TECHER-7RAUNG LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Rochester 7, New York «+ San Francisco 11, California 


Branch Offices: Baltimore « Boston « Chicago « Columbus e Harlingen « Jacksonville e« Los Angeles 
Macon « New York « Oakland « Philadelphia « Portland « Sacramento « St. Louis « Seattle 


Special New York Sales Associates—Rode & Brand 


BRAINWORK AND A BILLION DOLLARS TO BOOST PITTSBURGH 


University of Pittsburgh starts 20 million dollars worth 
of new construction soon. Over 1314 million dollars more 
go into Pitt’s School of Public Health. Carnegie Tech 
is starting a six million dollar Graduate School of Indus- 
trial Management . . . a four million dollar general 
. its own atom smasher at Saxonburg. 


Pittsburgh’s civic projects include a million dollar Play. 
house, a million dollar Civic Light Opera amphitheater, 
a 10,000-seat Catholic Fieldhouse, a huge sports arena, 
And a vital part of Pittsburgh’s building program js 
fabulous business pouring far more than a billion dollars 
into new plants and industrial expansion. 


expansion . . 
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University of Pittsburgh will put 20 million dollars into five 
new college buildings and three medical center buildings. 
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Daily and Sunday, The Pittsburgh Press gets business. in The Press this year is far ahead of last year’s record- 


smashing linage. Every Scripps-Howard Representative 


Have you heard about the color page in The Press : ; 
is a Press Representative. 


Sunday Roto section that sold almost $40,000 worth of 
facial and toilet tissues? Or the special Roto section 
that sold $75,000 worth of office equipment in 15 days? 
Because Press Roto gets business like that for adver- 
tisers, only one gravure section in the nation carries 
more ad linage. 
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TOTAL ADVERTISING LINES 


published in first 6 months 


Se 
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1948 1949 Change 
, PRESS (e) 8,669,691 9,378,390 +708,699 
For more data on Pres Roto or black and white PRESS (S) 4062841 4,099,531 4 36,690 
. . in daily or Sunday editions of The Pittsburgh Press, 
lly Pi nth FF : Find on inal eal Post-Gazette (m) 4,863,591 4,712,345 —151,246 
call your Fress IKepresentative. find out why ad volume Post-Gazette (S) 1,156,228 
Sun-Telegraph (e) 5,836,018 6,308,298 +472,280 
_atttn, Sun-Telegraph (S) 3,569,023 3,391,587 —177,436 
y 4 ay Sunday figures include all supplements Source: Media Records, Inc. 
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Represented by the General 
Advertising Department, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 
City. Offices in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, Fort Worth, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco. 


No./ 


ao at The Pittsburgh Press 


In City Circulation— In Classified Advertising— In Retail Advertising — 
In General Advertising — In Total Advertising 
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RHYTHMIC SALES SPIEL: Animated 
garment cartoons present the Tide 
story in a swingy song and dance 
routine. Strong product identifica- 
tien is achieved by a close-up of the 


package in a cloud of bubbles in the 


finale. Jingle is simple and catchy. 


Seven Ways Television Commercials 
Are Asking Folks to Buy 


BY TERRY ARMSTRONG 


Combining sight with sound, the TV commercial is the 


step-brother of the personal salesman. This article reviews 


current commercials, shows clearly how TV is taking its 


cues from the techniques of face-to-face personal selling. 


Bogey or blessing—many in top 
management, nevertheless, are con- 
ceding that as a selling medium tele- 
vision is second in importance only to 
the company’s own sales staff or its 
dealers’ sales personnel. This, of 
course, is because it is the nearest 
thing to personal contact with the 
ultimate product user—the consumer. 
_ Therefore, because of this new- 
found intimacy between consumers 
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and sponsor, the selection of the 
proper IV vehicle and sales presenta- 
tion is a matter in which management 
may be expected to assert itself to a 
greater extent than it has in the case 
of other media. 

The commercial, naturally, is the 
matter of greatest concern to manage- 
ment. The sponsor is also aware that 
as more competing companies vie with 
each other for TV audiences, its own 


commercial had better be good. 
Obviously then the big question 
confronting management is, “What 


' approach or sales appeal will best pro- 


mote the sales of our product?” 

For this reason a brief review of 
some of the more notable tele-selling 
techniques recently or presently em- 
ployed may be in order. While such a 
review may not reveal the complete 
answer for a prospective sponsor, it 
may provide a suggestion for (or a 
lead to) a commercial that will pay 
off. 

As an example of the undiluted 
‘straight selling’ approach one may 
consider the commercial used by Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co. for the promotion 
of Tide, a laundry product. A 2’0- 
second animated cartoon, it appears in 
the Metropolitan New York area and 
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several other selected markets through 
the facilities of WNBT, WCBS-TYV, 
and WABD (Dumont). It is pre- 
sented between the network break 


and the local station break. 


The cartoon features several gar- 
ments suspended ona clothesline. To 
the following theme song and ar- 
rangement the clothes go into a merry 
little dance: 

Guitar: Note 

Singer: Tide's in. 

Guitar: Note 

Singer: Dirt's out. 

Guitar: Note 

Singer: Tide's in. 

Guitar: Note 
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Singer: Dirt's out. 

Tide gets clothes cleaner 
than any soap. 

Anncr: (spoken) Any soap? 

Singer: Yes, any soap. Tide gets 
clothes cleaner than an 
soap. T-I-D-E—Tide! 

At the question, “Any soap?” the 
clothes assume the shape of a question 
mark and at the lusty response, 
‘“T-I]-D-E—Tide!” the dancing gar- 
ments spring into the form of an ex- 
clamation point. The commercial’s 
fadeout consists of a package of Tide 
nesting in a sea of bubbles. 

That this commercial has clicked, 
is attested by the fact that the present 


JOHNNY, STAR SALESMAN for Philip Morris 
cigarettes, operates in all levels of society. Here 
he has persuaded a steel worker to sample his 
brand. The “try and be convinced” idea is the 
approach in these Philip Morris TV commercials, 


plan is to televise it in many more 
cities. 

The “reverse selling” technique, on 
the other hand, has been successfully 
employed by Bona Fide Mills, Inc., 
producers of the Bonny .Maid line of 
floor coverings. The company’s TV 
operations, however, unlike the Proc- 
ter & Gamble activity just discussed, 
employs a half hour time segment 
consisting of the Bonny Maid Floor 
Show. This vehicle is the variety show 
type of entertainment and is emcee’d 
by George Givot, the comic Greek 
ambassador. The presentation is tele- 
cast alive over 10 WNBT stations 
and via kinescope over 26 more. 

Three different commercials handle 
the selling end of the project and 
these appear at the opening, in -the 
middle and at the closing of the pro- 
gram. Live actors, instead of cartoon 
characters dramatize the commercials 


EXPOSITORY TREATMENT serves to point up the 
sales story for Carnation milk. A magician, using 
trick cinematic devices, highlights the multiple 
uses and the economy appeal of the product. 
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How Spot Movie Ads in Theatres Sell 
Westinghouse Laundromats and Clothes Dryers 


Advertising Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross 


Morris 
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Inc., 


1e of 
TV ACTUAL DEMONSTRATION, combining the selling power of CLEVER SITUATIONS amuse as they dramatize appliance selling 
P roc- sight, sound and action, in color or black and white, is the key to the points. Spot Movie ads are like short features in the theatre’s regular 
ssed unmatched selling impact of Spot Movie ads in theatres. That’s why program. As such, they are bound to be seen, bound to focus the 
ei Westinghouse selected Spot Movie ads to sell its Laundromats and virtually undivided attention of your prospects on your selling 
“loo Clothes Dryers in the ““Buyer’s Market’. message. 
*100r 
show 
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reek 
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WESTINGHOUSE Spot Movie ads tell prospects where to buy by BUDGETS for Spot Movie ads can be small or large, depending on 
: featuring local dealer’s name and address in special “trailers”. Spot the job to be done. Booking, billing and all other details are handled 
’ Movie ads can be used in this way as powerful local advertising with by Movie Advertising Bureau Members as part of their service. They 
direct dealer tie-up, or they can be used on a national scale in over will be glad to give you full details, work with you on your selling 
j 13,000 theatres. problems. 
a ATTENTION SALES EXECUTIVES! Get all the facts about Spot Movie Advertising. Call or write 
oe for your free copy of The Story of the $100,000 Continuing Study of Theatres for Movie Advertising. 
sltiple ; 
oduct. 


NATIONAL OFFICES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
oop sag Saae so OCdoGoda gS 70 E. 45th St. 333 N. Michigan Ave. 1032 Carondelet St. 
"“Soccocogeenessaseenee® * ) Phone: MUrray Hill 6-3717 Phone: ANdover 3-3022 Phone: Magnolia 4545 
ING BU R EA UJ KANSAS CITY CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO 
2449 Charlotte St. 460 Leader Bidg. 870 Market St. 
: ; Trierrirrre 200 Phone: Harrison 5840 Phone: Main 9333 Phone: YUkon 6-6164 
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MEMBER COMPANIES 
UNITED FILM SERVICE, INC. * MOTION PICTURE ADV. SERVICE CO., INC. 
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messages. These artists portray Bonny 
Maid, the company’s trade character, 
and two companion Scotch lassies and, 
last but not least, two villainous 
characters, “Wear” and “Tear.” It is 
mainly through the antics of these two 
comics that such an,gutstanding job 
of “reverse selling” B achieved 
The two ruffians pull everything 
imaginable to damage the products’ 
reputation for tough, long-wearing 
qualities. They accord the exhibited 
floor coverings treatment that would 
be ruinous to many types and makes of 
floor coverings. They roller skate on 


the best of America’s 
selling skill in every 


branch of marketing— 


MARKETING 


HANDBOOK 


| 
e Concentrated marketing experience | 


of the keenest experts—more than 6000 | 


| 


separately classified subjects—helpfully | 


arranged to give you facts, techniques 
and methods on every step in market- 
ing your product — with profit. This 
tremendous reservoir of tested practice 
and skill, reaching into every branch 
of marketing, can now be yours for 


the taking. 


Edited By 
PAUL H. NYSTROM 
With 69 Authorities 


MARKETING 
HANDBOOK 


PH NYSTROM 


1321 Pages- 


EXAMINATION 
The Ronald Press Company 


ADDRESS 


1 15 East 26th St., New York 10 

1 SEND me—for examination—a copy of 

f the MARKETING HANDBOOK, 

| Nystrom. Within five days I will either 
remit the price ($7.50, plus postage) 

i or return the book. 

i 
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30 SECTIONS Include: | 
Market Research — Organiza- 
tion — Policies — Pricing — | 
Packaging — Promotion — Dis- | 
tribution—Advertising Plans | 
— Media — Appropriations — | 
Personnel—Sales Management 
—Hiring, Training Salesmen 
— Equipment —Quotas—Com- 
pensation—Sales Supervision 
—Territories—Letters, Bulle- 
tins—Publicity—Warehousing 
— Costs — Budgets — Contracts | 
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them, they douse them with ink, alco- 
hol, gasoline, sugar and mud. Bonny 
Maid, however, proves that such 
ordinarily destructive treatment has 
no ill or lasting effect on the products 
bearing the Bona Fide name. One of 
the three commercials of the Bonny 
Maid Floor Show, which was pro- 
duced for the company by Basch 
Radio & Television Productions, al- 
ways shows applications for one or 
more of the products in residences, 
super markets, and other commercial 
houses and in industrial establish- 
ments. 


Time-Tested 


That the use of the “reverse sell- 
ing” technique has been ideal in Bona 
Fide’s case is the fact that the present 
version of the show is the second 
series to be telecast within a year. The 


A similar post card is provided for 
dealers for their own lists of prospec. 
tive customers. The reverse side of 
this card, however, carries the mes. 
sage, “Come in and see our choice 
selection of Bonny Maid floor cover. 
ings—as beautiful and irresistible as 
Bonny Maid on television.” The hour 
of the show and the station over 
which it may be seen are also men- 
tioned. 

The theme song for the program is 
appropriately set to the tune of “The 
Campbells Are Coming!’ As can be 
seen the closing verse switches briefly 
to a “hard selling” approach: 


So long all you folks from our Bonny 
Maid Show, 

We hope you've had fun and we'd 
like you to know— 

When you buy Bonny Maid at any 
good store, 


REVERSE SELLING TECHNIQUE is employed in the commercials of Bona Fide 
Mills, Inc. Bonny Maid, the company's trade character, with the assistance of 
two mad comics, demonstrates the durability of Bonny Maid floor coverings. 


vehicle has a coverage through the 
NBC television Network, coast-to- 
coast. 

The company consistently merchan- 
dises its TV operations to its dealers. 
It also distributes post cards to studio 
audiences. The face side of the card is 
a photograph of the three main char- 
acters appearing in the commercials. 
The reverse side carries the brief 
paragraph, “Bonny Maid Resists 
Wear and Tear... I saw them in 
person at the Bonny Maid Floor 
Show, Over NBT Friday at 9 P.M. 
You'll find Bonny Maid in every store 
that sells good linoleum.” 


You get value and beauty, you get 
even more. 

So for rugs and tile, linoleum, too, 

That will wear for years and look like 
new, 

All over the country smart people 
declare: 

"I buy Bonny Maid ‘cause it stands 
wear and tear.” 


A commercial that has caught the 
public’s fancy and has won the highest 
plaudits of the critics is that of the 
B.V.D. Corp., manufacturer of mens 
underwear, pajamas, sport shirts, and 
robes. From a selling standpoint it 18 
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Act Now 


Have you wired or written your 
Senators and Representative 
demanding repeal of wartime 
excise pe transportation taxes 
during this session of Congress? 


“institutional” in character as the ac- 
cent is on brand name and trade- 
mark. 

It is the cartoon type in which ani- 
mated versions of the letters B.V.D. 
sing and dance to a rollicking jingle. 

The B.V.D. Corporation’s TV ac- 
tivity, which was planned and pro- 
duced for the sponsor by Grey Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., has been telecast 
since January 16, 1949, on 12 stations, 
twice a week. The series also has the 
advantage of being adaptable to 30- 
second time segments for the inclusion 
of brief merchandise shots and dealer 
inserts. 


Making Magic 


A fresh approach in the employ- 
ment of the “demonstration” tech- 
nique is revealed in the one-minute 
commercials of the Carnation Co. 
Theme of this TV project is “It’s 
Magic” and it highlights the multiple 
uses and economy appeals of Carna- 
tion Evaporated Milk. The star of 
the series is a suave, ingratiating char- 
acter who uses magician’s tricks to 
point up the Carnation sales story. 

For instance, making full use of 
trick cinematic devices, the magician 
confronts a housewife, helps her 
solve cooking or baby-feeding prob- 
lems by conjuring a can of Carnation 
Milk out of thin air and showing her 
how to use it. He also pulls a nickel 
out of the air to emphasize the low- 
cost-per-serving factor. Eggs and 
cream are made to disappear to sug- 
gest the wide variety of uses of the 
product, and a full quart bottle of 
milk dwindles to a half a bottle to 
establish the concentrated quality of 
the product achieved through evapora- 
tion, 

“It’s Magic” has been produced by 
the Churchill-Wexler Film Produc- 
tions, Hollywood, working through 
the Los Angeles office of Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., Inc. For the present it 
is being televised through the greater 
Los Angeles area five nights a week 
Over stations KTLA, KNBH, and 
KTTV. 

A commercial in’ which “pride in 
Ownership” appeal has been empha- 
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sized is that of the Buick Division, 
General Motors Corp. The entertain- 
ment vehicle for Buick’s TV activity 
is the riotous Olsen & Johnson’s 
“Fireball Fun-for-All’ show which, 
beginning September 22, will resume 
for 32 weeks on the complete NBC 
television networks and _intercon- 
nected stations. 

The commercial features models of 
the Buick motor cars. ‘These are 
often displayed on turntables against 
drops of various locales such as famous 
beaches, mountain resorts, national 
parks and other of the country’s noted 
natural beauty spots. ‘There is, of 


course, accompanying vocal descrip- 
tion of the car’s rich appearance, 
riding comfort and performance on 
the road. Not infrequently the com- 
edians, Olsen and Johnson, spike and 
gag the commercial with their own 
inimitable brand of humor. ° 

The Kudner Agency, Inc., handling 
the account, is convinced that with 
this type of fast-moving show (and 
with consideration of the large and 
fun-loving audience it holds) the 
“pride in ownership” appeal has defi- 
nite advantages over the technical or 
so-called “nuts and bolts” stuff. 
The Buick people and the agency 


WEBNS TOPS THEM ALL FOR COLUMBUS 
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NIGHT TIME LISTENERS 


Again comes Mr. Hooper with the evidence that WBNS is 
the favorite station of Columbus listeners in the night time 
as well as during the day. Columbus Hooperatings for 
Winter-Spring 1948-49, Monday thru Friday from 6 p.m. to 
9:30 p.m. show seven out of the top ten programs are broad- 
cast by WBNS. The remaining three are divided among 
the other network stations. No other Columbus station can 
match WBNS intensive coverage of this area. 


ASK JACK RATNER, PRESIDENT OF ROGERS 
JEWELERS ABOUT WBNS RESULTS ... 
HE WILL TELL YOU: 


“Our business is akin to the banking business in that the 
foundation is based solely upon confidence. Therefore, we 
must carefully select the appropriate media to publicize 
our firm. We have used WBNS since its inception, through- 
out good business years and bad, and are confident that 
these weekly announcements have certainly been valuable 
in our rise to leadership in Central Ohio.” 


FOLDIN' MONEY, JINGLIN' MONEY... 
IT'S BUSY HERE IN CENTRAL OHIO— 


Total retail sales in the WBNS area $982,521,000.00 Colum- 
bus has one of the tightest labor markets in the country. 
Folks working, spending money, creating a prosperous 
economy .. . And their station is WBNS upon which they 
depend for news, entertainment and buying information. 
That’s why this station is the first choice of advertisers 
who desire a better selling job in Central Ohio. 


IN COLUMBUS IT'S 


POWER 5000 D-1000+N CBS 
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ASK JOHN BLAIR 


have received strong evidence of the 
wisdom of this approach. 

Their experience with this particu- 
lar sales appeal? The “Riviera,” the 
super de luxe model of the Buick line, 
was presented on the TV show’s com- 
mercial before any public presenta- 
tion had been made—and before deal- 
ers had the model on their showroom 
floors. After the model’s first tele- 
vised presentation, checks (in the form 
of down-payment deposits) came fly- 
ing in to the Buick dealers. Many of 
these dealers went to the pains of 
wiring the Kudner Agency about this 
unusual response. 


@\@ 
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TRADE-MARK AND BRAND NAME are constantly before the audience in the 


B.V.D. Corporation's TV commercial. 


The Salt Lake Deseret News goes into the homes of 
87,000 families in the greater Salt Lake market 
which includes all of Utah, and 20 counties in south- 
ern Idaho, western Wyoming, western Colorado and 
eastern Nevada. The Deseret News is read by 33.8% 
of all families in that area, where total retail food 
sales last year were $186,059,000.* Deseret News 
families accounted for 33.8°¢ of the purchases, or 
$62,887,942 — more than $1,200,000 a week! 


*Source: Sales Management 1949 Survey of Buying Power 


Are you getting your share of this 
substantial food sales volume? 


THE DESERET NEWS 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


National Representative: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc. 


It has been acclaimed as a definite hit. 


Buick, too, has done an exceptional 
job of merchandising its television 
promotion. Dealers received kits con- 
taining, among other pieces, window 
cards for the dealer’s own use and for 
distribution to local television set re- 
tailers. 

One card in _ particular serves 
the double duty of: stimulating sales 


_of TV receivers for local merchants 


and advertising the show. Copy 
reads: “TV sets ordered today in- 
stalled in time for the next ‘Fireball 
Fun-for-All’ . . . Tuesday Nite.” Also 
enclosed are cards for display in the 
screens of TV dealers’ demonstration 
sets. Special window streamers for use 
in local taverns have not been over- 
looked in the merchandising of the 
show. 

“A truly good commercial is the 
well integrated one—one that does 
not break the mood of the entertain- 
ment vehicle,” says Norman - Nash, 
assistant copy chief in charge of radio 
and television commercials, Kudner 
Agency, Inc. 


Part of the Program 


This objective has been admirably 
achieved in the “Private Eye’ pro- 
gram, a detective drama sponsored 
by the U. S. Tobacco Co. and telecast 
through the facilities of ABC to pro- 
mote sales of Dill’s Best and Old 
Briar pipe tobaccos. 

The commercial in this program 1s 
woven in when the hero of the series 
regularly drops into his favorite smoke 
shop. The dialog and repartee in this 
sequence centers on the merits of 
various types of tobacco. ‘This se- 
quence makes a strong “point-of-sale 
pitch” in that the dealer is given un- 
usual prominence. In addition, strik- 
ing counter and shelf displays of the 
two brands figure importantly as 
props. 

The “sampling” technique is a de- 
vice which has been used with con- 
siderable effectiveness in several com- 
mercials. This is the setup in which 
one or more of the characters taste, 
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It’s a Date! 1% 
onal , ( 
sion Thousands are waiting for September 17th, when ieJ 
rae | Dallas’ first Television Station, KBTV, begins its cy o> yA 
pe regular schedule of shows! The newest DuMont ' J ‘4 oF A 

equipment —a television-trained staff—every- nas 

rves 4 
fe thing has been done! September |7th is an 
a important date for you, too, as there are still . 
= some choice availabilities. 
\lso 
_ CHANNEL 8 
om }POTTER TELEVISION BROADCASTING CO. BI DALLAS 
use 
the 
cis smell or apply the sense of touch to 
ta the product, depending on its nature 


a —food, tobacco, perfume or fabric— 
and is convinced of its superiority. 


= _ Such an approach has been given an 
interesting interpretation in the com- 
mercial announcements for Philip 
Morris cigarettes. Johnny, the famous 
Philip Morris trade character is the 
bly star in every sequence and shows up 
ro- in scores of unusual places or breaks 
red into all sorts of situations to put 
ast across his familiar test for that ‘“‘mild- 
ro- er, fresher smoke.” eae : FIREBALL, 
Id For illustration, one such commer- =~ ws FUY-F 
cial pictures the towering steel skele- a. . y . OR-ALL, 
Is ton of a skyscraper under construc- j om a“ Moti Viby 2G 
1es tion. A close-up shows two men OLSEN ong U7) % 
ke straddling a single steel beam. One of eos, HNSOY 
his the characters offers his companion a " . —_ 
of cigarette from a “masked”’ pack. The 
Se- friend politely refuses and voices his 
ile preference for a Philip Morris. At ZANY COMEDIANS sometimes "gag" the commercials in the Buick TV show. 
in- this cue Johnny enters (via a slide For the most. part, however, "pride in ownership" appeal is emphasized and 
ik- down a steel cable) and asks, “Did I models of new Buick cars are featured against impressive backgrounds. 
he hear a call for Philip Morris?” From 
as this question he swings into his “taste 
test” routine and wins a new endorser 
le- to the Philip Morris brand. mount in his mind these two facts: 2. As the novelty ‘of television 
n- However, no matter what sales 1. TV is a combination of the wears off and tele-selling techniques 
m- approach the sales executive favors visual and the audible and it calls for sharpen, “conviction weight” will be 
ch for his company’s TV.commercial, the thinking in terms of pictures—talking the deciding factor in the commer- 


consensus is that he must keep para- pictures. cial’s sales performance. 
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\Aduertising and Sales Profite! 


The Spokesman-Review and Spokane Daily Chronicle 


1949 Consumer Analysis 
of the Spokane Market 


2 
Here’s your guide to greater sales and profits in Ki Li 


one of the West’s most productive markets. Reliable 
—-helpful—the 1949 Consumer Analysis of the Spokane AVX hiatatitidi NOp 
Market will help you sell more consumer goods to 


the prosperous families of the big Spokane Market. 


Conducted by the Market Research Division of 
SB kL. Polk & Company, through personal interviews 
among urban resident families, this study provides 
valuable facts on the relative standing of branded 
products, store distribution, family buying habits 


and buying intentions. Individual sections cover foods 


and beverages, soaps and cleaners, drugs and 


toiletries, appliances and general consumer goods. 
The 1949 Consumer Analysis will enable you to get a true perspective of 


trends because the study is comparative and presents data for 1947 and 


1948 as well as 1949. | Roserve 


Whether you are now selling or plan to sell in the rich Spokane Market your copy 
-you need this helpful guide which provides live consumer statistics you 


t 
can use for months to come. Address your request to the General Adver- now. 
tising Division so that a copy may be reserved for you. Do it now, while 
> the idea is fresh in your mind. , 
eg ) Combined Daily 
Now Over 


150,000 
81.84% UN-duplicated 


Advertising Representatives: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco. Color Representatives, SUNDAY SPOKESMAN. 
REVIEW Comic Sections: Metropolitan Group. 
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FORECASTING 
BUSINESS 


ls Our Business 


The Econometric Institute, 
under Dr. Charles F. Roos, 
its Director and Founder, 
has pioneered in the appli- 
cation to business problems 
of modern statistical tech- 
niques of analysis. 


The Institute forecasts 
have stood the acid test of 
experience. It has success- 
fully called the turns in the 
major economic trends of 
the past ten years. 


The Institute offers your 
company a consulting serv- 
ice designed to help you 
make your important de- 
cisions on 1) sales poten- 
tials, 2) pricing policy, 3) 
demand and capacity anal- 


yses, 4) inventory and 
other important business 
problems. 

* 


For information write: 


The 
ECONOMETRIC 
INSTITUTE 


21 East 63rd St. 
New York 21, N. Y. 


| 
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Promotion 


A Station Looks at Its Audience 


WRGB, Schenectady, is the station, 
and it has a promotional piece to tell 
what happened when it took a sharp 
look at its television audience. The 
station wanted to know about the size, 
composition and viewing habits of its 
audience, completed more than 1,500 
telephone calls between 6:00 and 
10:00 p.M., spaced the calls over 14 
nights, and asked respondents such 
questions as “How many persons are 
now watching the program? Approxi- 
mately how many hours is your set in 
use between five and 11 nightly?” Re- 
sults are tabulated in a booklet avail- 
able from the station. 


Philly's Consumers 
The Philadelphia Bulletin’s all-en- 


compassing Consumer Analysis for 
1949 is ready for mailing. This is the 
fourth annual edition of the study 
which covers buying habits, ownership 
of appliances and consumer brand 
preferences of the Philadelphia mar- 
ket. The study is indexed and runs, 
this year, into approximately 150 
pages. Write (on letterhead) to 
Harry Keller, National Advertising 
Manager of the newspaper. 


Sun-Times Coverage 


The Chicago Sun-Times has pro- 
duced a handy visual device for deter- 
mining at a glance the unduplicated 
city and retail trading zone coverage 
of all Chicago newspapers, alone or in 
combination. The device is called a 
“market coverage calculator” and is 
based on the principle of the slide 
rule. Figures used are from an inde- 
pendent duplication study by Publi- 
cation Research Service. Write Mel 
Barker, promotion director, Sun- 
Times, 211 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, 6. 


Food—For Selling 


The Locally-Edited Gravure Mag- 
azines (each magazine tailor-edited to 
appeal to readers in its own market), 
distributed in 13 newspapers from 
Newark to New Orleans, will send 
you an advance sample of one of its 
pieces, called “Food for thoughtful 
advertisers.” It provides the name of 
each food editor of the newspapers 
using Locally-Edited Gravure Maga- 
zines, with a sample meal planned by 
each editor and photographed in 
color. Write Henry McClaskey, Jr., 
Zimmer, McClaskey, Kitner., Starks 
Building, Louisville, 2. 


From 


Newsweek 
AUGUST 1, 1949 


FORECASTS: 


Who Says Depression? 


Businessmen heard a reassuring 
prophecy last week: “It is clear that 
no major depression of the 1929-32 
variety is in prospect for the next 
ten years.” 

The forecaster was Dr. Charles 
Frederick Roos, head of the Eco- 
nometric Institute. “It is clear also,” 
he predicted, “that there will be ups 
and downs and even a sharp decline 
in the 1953-54 period. But even with 
such a decline, unemployment does 
not reach alarming proportions . . . 
Business activity in the next ten 
years will continue at much higher 
levels than during any prewar 
period and therefore should mean 
relatively high volumes of sales and 
profits.” 

To support his forecast, Roos pro- 
jected the Federal Reserve Board 
production index up to the year 1960 
(see chart), asking only that he 
should be permitted a 5 to 10 per 
cent margin of error. 

Business forecasters are almost as 
numerous as_ race-track tipsters. 
Was Roos any better than the 
others? On May 23 the National 
Bureau of Economic Research pub- ~ 
lished an analysis of postwar fore- 
casts. “Although one group of fore- 
casts ... erred disastrously,” it said 
“there was another group that came 
remarkably close to the levels of em- 
ployment and income in the postwar 
boom ... This group included ... 
Dr. Charles F. Roos and the staff of 
the Econometric Institute.” . . . 

... The Institute has around 350 * 
corporations as subscribers at fees 
of $500 a year and up. One hundred 
of America’s 200 leading companies 
are among its clients. They include, 
in addition to Armco and Gulf Oil, 
Bigelow-Sanford, Associated Mer- 
chandising Corp., Westinghouse, 
and Republic Steel. There are other 
blue chips that Roos will name only 
off the record. 

In the words of Waddill Catch- 
ings, a director of Chrysler and 
Warner Bros., “more than a tenth 
of business [volume] in the United 
States is conducted upon informa- 
tion supplied by econometrics.” 


For information write: 


The 
ECONOMETRIC 
INSTITUTE 


21 East 63rd St. 
New York 21, N. Y. 
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ANNOUNCING HIFECT. . .the newest and finest 
printing paper in the LEVELCOAT* family white as new-fallen snow... smooth as 


a forest pool . . . indeed this new Hirect* coated book paper is truly elegant. Brightness, beauty and splendid | 
printability make it perfect for black and white or brilliant color. Permanence and folding endurance make it 
inevitably the right choice for broadsides . . . booklets . . . house organs . . . magazine inserts... catalogues . .. 
or any fine letterpress printing. With Hirecr as its new top-quality leader, the LEvELCOAT printing paper 


family is now completely balanced — providing an excellent range of distinguished coated papers. 


LEVELCOAT* printing papers are made 
in the following grades: Hirect*, 
Trurect*, Litaorect*, Muttirect* 
and Rotorect*. 
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RPORATION « NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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THERE'S CONCENTRATED 
BUYING POWER IN 


WINSTON-SALEM 
LOOK AT THE EVIDENCE 


1948 
RETAIL SALES 


$107,981 ,000* 
Since 1940 An Increase 
Of 
270% 


*SALES MANAGEMENT 1949 
SURVEY OF BUYING 


L & SE 
€ only Papers that comet, are 


Pers that 


| an j 
Segment of North ant 


You CAN'T . 
CAROLINA Whee, NORTH 


» 8-county 


WINSTON-SALEM TWIN CITY 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


MORNING SUNDAY EVENING 
National Representative: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Win for your product the influence 
and good will of the 20,000 County 
Agents, Vo-Ag Teachers, Exten- 
sion Leaders and Soil Conserva- 
tionists who read Better Farming 
Methods every month. 


Business Magazine 
tor le 
Who TRAIN a 
FARMING 
ADVISE Farmers METHODS 


WATT PUBLISHING CO. 
MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 


20,000 
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Shop Talk 


Taps for a Great Salesman 


A tired $5-a-week stock boy who had danced too late the night be- 
fore lay down on a truck, one day, in the basement of the building 
occupied by the old Simmons Hardware Co. in St. Louis. While he 
was resting, Mr. E. C. Simmons came in. He glared at the boy and 
said, “You look pretty independent!” 


With the bravery born of desperation, the boy answered, “Mr. 
Simmons, anybody can be independent on $5 a week!” 


The next day Mr. Simmons called the fresh youngster into his 
private office. “Your salary is $35 a week from now on,” he said, “not 


for what you have done, but for what I hope you will do in the 
future.” 


Not many years later that boy was made a vice-president of the 
company. He became one of America’s greatest sales managers. His 
name was Saunders Norvell. He died on August 25 in Mt. Vernon. 


Norvell's sales genius and his flair for management carried him, after 
his years with Simmons, to the presidency of the Norvell-Shapleigh Hard- 
ware Co., to the chairmanship of McKesson & Robbins, to the helm of 
Remington Arms. He was the first chairman of the National Federation 
of Sales Executives (now National Sales Executives, Inc.). He was a great 
success, both as a businessman and a lovable, warm-hearted human being. 
Even though most of his business years were spent in management posts, 
| think he would most like to be remembered as a great salesman. 


I knew Saunders Norvell very well. He wrote scores of articles for 
SALES MANAGEMENT, many of which developed out of good talk we 
had over the luncheon table. His Mark Twain-ish ability at yarn- 
spinning coupled with a majestic sense of humor and a photographic 
memory for people and incident, made him wonderfully “good com- 
pany. 


Norvell read a great deal of biography, and he often pulled out of 
his knowledge of history and its great men pat quotations to apply to 
the current day’s problems. Now and then he drew wisdom from the 
Bible. (““When I get discouraged I read Ecclesiastes.”) With great 
zest, he often told stories on himself. One of his favorites was a yarn 
about how he lost the biggest order he ever hada chance to sell. 


As a young salesman on the road for Simmons, Norvell opened up 
the Colorado territory during the frenzied days of the mining boom. 
He sold new hardware stocks, onyx piano lamps, baby carriages and 
cutlery, almost faster than the Simmons company could deliver them. 
At one time—just for the sport of it, for he got no profit from the 
deal—he sold 40 carloads of nails. Norvell’s imagination was never 
limited by what had been done in the hardware business before. Much 
of the colorful incident of this period of his life was later put into a 
book titled ‘Forty Years of Hardware,” published in 1924. 


One of Norvell’s stories I remember with special pleasure—because 
of its character revelation—was his recital, to me, of the events of the 
day on which he sold McKesson & Robbins. When the deal was 
closed, he was handed a certified check for a million dollars. I in- 
quired at this point, “And what did you do to celebrate?” 


His answer: “I'll tell you. I walked down the street and I went 
into a diner and ordered a five-cent hamburger. J thought it would be 
good for my perspective.” He added, as a postscript, “I had the urge 
to turn to the truck-driver who was sitting on the stool beside me and 
ask him, ‘Would you like to see a check for a million dollars?’ . . . and 
then I decided he’d only think I had escaped from a nearby institution, 
and he’d probably call the police.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Saunders Norvell believed wholeheartedly in the use of principle as 
the basis for sales success, as the basis for business management, and as 
the basis for one’s personal living. All experience, to him, was an op- 
portunity for learning. He had no faith whatever in attempting to at- 
tain success in selling, or anything else, by ear. As a result, his remem- 
bered observations and his writings are studded with good texts. 


These are just a few of my favorite ‘“Norvellisms”’ : 


“We catch diseases by exposing ourselves to them, and I am quite 
sure that the more we expose ourselves to business, the more business 
we will get.” 

. 
“Preconceived ideas stand in the way of success with almost every 
salesman.” 
* 
"The marketing department is the mainspring of a business without 
which everything else fails to produce a profit.” 
° 

“Every business head should have one day in the week as a listening 
day. Stop talking yourself and make arrangements for your employes 
to talk to you.” 

“ 

“We must remember that in times of prosperity the seeds of disaster 
and depression are sown, and we must remember that in times of 
depression the seeds of prosperity are sown. It takes time for the seed 
to germinate and finally develop to its full flower.” 


€ 
"The great leaders in business must necessarily be great teachers. The 
high art of good management is not filling up your ranks with geniuses 
and experts, but with good average men. Then good management is 
getiing the best results out of the average man.” 


* 
- “Fully 60% of the influences that make the success or failure of any 
business are outside of that business. A manufacturer in his own busi- 
ness, no matter how thoughtful he may be, no matter how hard he 
may work, no matter how good his judgment is, if he confines his 
thinking solely to that business, then the factors he covers are only 
40% of the total result.” 
. 

“The driving method never has and never will develop salesmen. 
Driving may be successful temporarily, but it is never permanent. The 
greatest power in handling salesmen is encouragement.” 

* 

“You cannot always be giving out without sometimes taking in. 
You must gather new ideas. Frequently ideas that are used in some 
other line of business can be used to advantage in your business. 
Therefore I believe a sales manager should associate with sales man- 
agers, not only in his own line, but in other lines. I believe in sales 
managers’ clubs, not for pleasure, but because they are useful.” 

° 

“Many industries in this country cannot be sure they will have a 
market for their goods five years hence. New processes, new inven- 
tions, new scientific materials, new fashions, are adopted overnight 
... The company that rests on its laurels, which is satisfied with its 
achievement, is living in a fool’s paradise.” 

. 
"When | review some of the great business executives | have known, 

it seems to me that practically all of them were apparently very gentle 

men, They did not shout. They did not miss opportunities to do kindly 

things. They were not mean and they were not narrow. But, of course, 
their determination and wills of iron were apparent.” 


When he wrote that last paragraph, I do not believe Saunders 


Norvell realized how perfectly it described his own character. 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor 
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| Promote YOUR 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


AUTOMATICALLY 


sas 
color 
slides 
are 
magnified 
upon the 
large 
ADmatic 
cabinet 


screen 


ADMATIC automatically exhibits sharp, clear 
pictures or copy messages every six seconds even 
under bright over-head lights. Fool-proof, long 
life, sensibly priced. A ‘‘Natural’’ for point-of- 
sale promotion. Synchronized sound attachment 
available. Write for circular and price. 


| ADMATIC PROJECTOR COMPANY 


111 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
ADMATIC OF CANADA, 69 York St., Toronto 


| Q), IN THE 
A PANTAGRAPH 


Can You Reach 117,000 
People In Central Illinois 


McLEAN COUNTY— Annual 
sales: Food $18,069,000; 
general merchandise 
$7,165,000; drug 

$1,948,000.* 


*Copr. 1949. Sales Management 


Survey of Buying Power; further 
reproduction not licensed. 
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'NSTON, ILLINOIS 
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*K Popular Mechanics — with over a million circulation and 


4,500,000 male readers = gives you a big man market 
and the best prospects for any man-bought product. 


RKKKA 


eSell the BEST man in every doze}: 


| 
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n every dozen 


One man out of every 12 in the U.S.—that’s an important 
market in numbers alone. But the big point is this: Popular r 
Mechanics delivers the best prospect in every dozen for 4 
any product bought by men. He buys Popular Mechanics 
not for idle amusement, but because it’s part of his inquisi- 

tive nature to want to know what’s new in the world— 

because he recognizes Popular Mechanics is his richest 

source for useful new facts and ideas. 


He’s the best man in every dozen because he reads ads 
deliberately. With his alert, penetrating, wide-open ‘‘P.M. 
Mind” he intentionally reads all ads about man-bought 
products. 


He’s the best man in every dozen because he consciously 
responds to ads. He’s the first man to buy new things of 
merit—and he will buy your product, whether you sell by 
mail or in the stores. 


He’s the best man in every dozen because he exerts a 
strong influence on the buying decisions of his friends and 
neighbors. His recommendations are respected—in a way 
that rings cash-registers. 


Don’t miss this big man market . . . this influential man 
market .. . this best man market. q 


POPULAR | 


. . Reach the P.M. MIND 


MECHANICS | 
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..lthe California without the ~ 


illion ollar alley ofthe ees 


RE YOU LEAVING a big part of California uncovered? 
You are unless you're advertising im the Billion 
Dollar Valley of the Bees. In that one part of California 
are four of the nation’s five richest farm counties. And 
in total annual retail purchases, the Valley spends twice 
as much as Pittsburgh.* 


But the Valley is in inland California . . . independ- 
ent of the Coast. Covering it is a job for strong /ocal 
newspapers .. . the three McClatchy newspapers. 


Get more facts on California's great inland market, 
and the three newspapers that cover it best. Ask O'Mara 
& Ormsbee for the 1949 Consumer Analysis; ot write 
Research Department, McClatchy Newspapers, Sacra- 
mento, California. 


* Sales Management's 1949 Copyrighted Survey. 


c latchy  ewspapers 
| a } THE SACRAMENTO BEE 
THE MODESTO BEE 
THE FRESNO BEE 


National Representatives . . . O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
New York * Los Angeles * Detroit * Chicago * Son Francisco 
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“A Bad Press’ 


What Koppers Did 


To Cure It 


BY ANGELO Di BERNARDO 


When something happens that makes corporate news, 
don't make the mistake of hiding behind the expres- 
sion "no comment." Take a tip from Koppers: Spell out for 
everyone the how of working with the press and radio boys. 


You can save yourself and your 
company untold grief in bad press re- 
lations by setting up a simple, prac- 
tical, common-sense program for deal- 
ing with press and radio people. 

You can take the word of thé 
people at the huge engineering-chemi- 
cal- and tar-products-producing Kop- 
pers Co. for that. They learned from 
experience—an unpleasant experience 
that this article may help you to 
avoid. 

Consider this before and after story 
—before and after their present press 
relations setup went into operation, 
that is—as it was outlined by Ralph 
Winslow, director of public relations 
for the Koppers Co. in Pittsburgh. 

Koppers has three plants in a 
sprawling industrial area in New 
Jersey. In May 1948 all hell broke 
loose in a building at the Kearney 
plant. Nine men were killed in an 
explosion. Newspaper and radio men 
were on the spot almost immediately. 
That’s their job. 

For years, only an occasional news- 
paperman had come to the plant and 
this sudden influx of eager, inquiring 
reporters caught plant officials unpre- 
pared. They were too busy to realize 
that the newsmen had a duty to per- 
form, an obligation to the millions of 
persons in the thickly populated area 
who had heard the terrific explosion 
and were demanding to know what 
had happened. 


arried plant officiéls paid scant 
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attention to newspapermen’s queries. 
Plant guards, fearful of injuries to 
spectators, prevented photographers 
from reaching the scene. The Associ- 
ated Press in Newark, N. J., had to 
contact its Pittsburgh office for com- 
ment from the public relations depart- 
ment of Koppers. It took time—too 
much time. 

Newspaper editors in their offices 
all over the area were fuming at the 
lack of available information. Switch- 
boards of these offices were jammed 
with questioning calls. You can 
imagine what the public thought 
when local newspaper operators had 
to say, ‘‘Koppers refuses information.” 
The company got a rough going over 
in the newspapers and on the air. The 
press’s reaction was so violent that 
front-page items assailed the com- 
pany’s lack of cooperation. 


Making Amends 


In view of the criticism, George 
Van Gundy, an _ ex-newspaperman 
now manager of press relations activi- 
ties at Koppers Pittsburgh office, went 
around to newspapers and radio sta- 
tions in the disaster area, explaining 
the reasons for the lack of on-the-spot 
information and promising future co- 
operation. But all the editors and 
radio people took a half-tough “we'll 
wait and see’’ attitude. 

Ralph Winslow, another ex-news- 
paperman who heads the Koppers 
public relations department, pondered 


the problem presented by the New 
Jersey explosion. Such a disaster is 
unusual, but it could happen again. 
Mr. Winslow knew his Koppers 
people. It was not their desire to be 
uncooperative, he reasoned; it was 
their unpreparedness to meet such a 
situation. He decided to get together 
a booklet advising plant people how 
to handle the press in emergencies. He 
went one step further, too, and asked 
division managers to appoint one man 
as a press representative in each of 
the company’s 58 plants sprawled 
across the Nation. 


Part-Time Job 


These press representatives handle 
their press duties as a part-time affair. 
They are all full-time employes in 
some other line of plant work, ap- 
pointed to the press problem. Mr. 
Winslow put it this way: “You take 
people working in a plant. They’re 
schooled and skilled in production 
methods. Handling newspaper report- 
ers is as far from their everyday jobs 
as overseeing a tricky lab experiment 
is for a salesman. They need help. We 
figured a simple, step-by-step book 
would do this best.” 

Here’s what happened at the same 
Kearny plant when an_ explosion 
struck two months after the new press 
relations setup was established. Han- 
dling of newsmen by local plant ofh- 
cials was so smooth that two news- 
papers carried front-page editorials 
commenting on it. They made state- 
ments such as this: “It was a re- 
porter’s dream come true” and “The 
Koppers Company has certainly 
learned a lot about press relations in 
the past 11 months.” Lloyd Felmly, 
editor of Newark News, even went 
out of his way to write a thank-you 
letter to the general offices. 

Here’s how the miracle was 
wrought: The guide book was step 
number one. Messrs. Winslow and 
Van Gundy wrote it. As two ex- 
newspapermen, they put themselves 
on the editor’s side of the fence. ‘The 
book is eight pages long. The first 
page is a straightforward foreword ; 
the eighth, an eight-point check list 
of things to remember in handling the 
press. 

To make sure the book would do 
the job, they submitted the copy to 
William Block, co-publisher of the 


Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, for his opin- 


ion. With a few minor changes it 
came back accompanied by a letter re- 
marking the need for such a book. 

This is what the book’s foreword 
has to say about the need for good 
press and public opinion: 

“Our company will increase or de- 
crease in stature according to the 
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amount ot favorable public opinion This foreword goes on to tell how was to work with the press whenever § tion 
it can acquire. Our customers and the press and radio are the most im- necessary. He also got a copy of § fatal 
prospective customers must think well portant tools in building good-will— “Nleet the Press.’’ An alternate press § labor 
of our products or they will not buy. and the most dangerous when not representative was named, too, in case § plant 
Our employes—another segment of handled properly. Frankly aimed at the first one should be unavailable at § abou 
our public—must think well of com- management in the various plants, the some zero hour. com 
pany policies if they are to work efh- book is called “‘ready reference ma- As an added touch, copies of the § happ 
ciently as members of the team. That terial for use in any emergency which book went to editors and radio news } tion: 
segment of the public which has attracts press or radio attention.” directors in each of the plant cities and § the 
money to invest must think well of Copies of the “Meet the Press” surrounding towns. A letter with each } grap 
our company or its money will be in- book were mailed to top people in of these copies explained that the § fuse 
vested elsewhere. And, finally, all citi- each of the 58 Koppers plants. A Koppers Co. was aware of the prob- | Cor 
zens not in the above classifications letter went along saying that divi- lem newsmen sometimes had in cover- } had 
also must be recognized in the over-all sional general managers had asked ing stories and that the local plants | plet 
good-will which the company needs that one man be named in each plant could be called on for complete co- ‘ plar 
and must maintain.” as press representative. This person operation. It also named the press § rail 
representative in the plant concerned, . 
It Really Works | aste 
GRE Here’s how the program worked in ve 
AT INDUSTRIES IN THE actual operation at the second Kearny cor 
z explosion. Before the roar of the ex- A 
plosion died down, the Kearny plant ms 
Growing. GREENSBORO MARKET press representative was on the job. Kia 
| He set up a press headquarters with the 
INSURANCE CAPITAL several telephones ready for newsmen. ope 
As the newsmen—press, radio and rol 
OF THE SOUTH! television—swarmed to the plant, they on 
” _— given — badges and the run be 
Great names such as Jefferson Stand- at Ge ene Semaine. 
ard, Pilot Life, and Southern Life—all _ Company officials acted as chauf- 
progressive institutions with headquarters feurs to get reporters to and from the 
in Greensboro hove earned for this city : disaster scene. These men were shown 
the enviable title of "Insurance Capital of (ae wa HA see paca All os were of 
the South.” These large and enterprising caw tits &0 oe - rs aes ok gigas BF 
companies have contributed tremendously =... 5 | png And Hd _ Pee aa Pi 
a ae a ia ss tit ‘! ‘4 i: \yrapped up, officials took the news- : 
SOUTHERN STATES EAST OF THE MIS. iyesan . men to the plant cafeteria for hot ‘ 
~ See AS. -off 1 sandwiches as a final touch. Dé 
SISSIPPI. mis coffee and sandw 
" ' There is little wonder that an } P 
 — ot ae analysis of disaster clippings and radio . 
Expansion in many lines of business other than life insurance scripts made by the public relations ° 
makes the Greensboro 12-County ABC area, with 1/5 OF | section showed clean, factual report- 7 
NORTH CAROLINA'S TOTAL SALES, the fastest growing | ing with none of the digs newsmen so)" 
MAJOR MARKET in the TOP STATE IN THE SOUTH! often take when refused cooperation. | | 
One of the most valuable devices in | x 
The GREENSBORO NEWS and RECORD, with 90,000-plus ee ae ee 
daily circulation, is your direct line to increased sales in this pein oi 2 ee ee p 
compact 12-County ABC area in which live 150,000 families wen somaqupes mage Sealy O71. 
’ . depending on what kind of coopera- 
Here is opportunity for highly produc- : 
tive coverage in a MAJOR MARKET that a 
ae has increased its sales over 374°/, in the " 
ra past 10 years! | 
i § 
REMEMBER ... \ 
It Takes A MAJOR MARKET 
To Produce MAJOR SALES! | 


* Latest Sales Management Figures 


Greensboro News and Kecord 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
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tion they got. The story concerns a 
fatal accident involving a_ plant 
laborer. In the event of complete 
plant press cooperation, the story tells 
about the accident, but also gives a 
company statement that the accident 
happened despite full safety precau- 
tions. In the case of “no comment” 
the hypothetical story’s final para- 
graph reads, “Koppers officials re- 
fysed information on the accident. 
Coroner William Brown said that he 
had not yet had time to make a com- 
plete investigation, but that he 
planned to probe reports that the 
railing had been in need of repair for 
some time.” 

The book isn’t all pointed to dis- 
asters. It touches on how to handle 
reports of strikes, price increases, 
safety awards and such items. Main 
points are the danger of “no com- 
ment” statements; need for speed in 
working with the press; the danger of 
rumors. On the value of straight talk, 
the book says, “Our company is so 
operated that it can stand any kind of 
investigation. But mo company can 
stand constant suspicion—whether it 
be warranted or not.” 


Covers Many Points 


Here is the eight-point check list 
of “Things to remember about press 
relations” as outlined in “Meet the 
Press”: 

1. Good community relations are 
essential to the welfare of our com- 
pany. Good relationships with the 
press and radio are necessary to good 
community relations. To maintain 
good press relations, questions of the 
press must be answered with forth- 
rightness and dispatch. 

2. Evasion or sidestepping 
tends only to convey the belief that 
we have something we wish to hide. 

3. It is bad policy to argue with 
professional newspapermen about the 
value of a news event. 

4. Bad news inevitably becomes 
known to the press. It is best that 
it become known from company 
sources. In that way it escapes second- 
hand exaggeration. 

_). A company representative who 
gives one paper a “scoop” on its rival 
will find he has lost effective contact 
tor the future with the rival paper. 
On the other hand, a suggestion for 
a story or interview, made by one 
paper, should be treated as an “exclu- 
sive” and given to that publication 
only. 

6. Should a major tragedy visit a 
plant, establishment of a press head- 
quarters at the plant and assignment 
of one man to full-time cooperation 
with the press for the duration of the 
emergency is recommended. 
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7. Advice from newspaper-trained 
men in the Koppers Public Relations 
Department is as close as your tele- 
phone. It is available night or day. 

8. Personal assistance in handling 
press relations, when necessary, is 
available . . . as quickly as available 
transportation can get it to your plant. 

“There’s no doubt about the effec- 
tiveness of the plan,” says Mr. 
Winslow. “We learned the hard way 
that it was necessary. Our Kearny 
experience certainly showed us that 
we've hit on a happy solution.” 

Top management has been high in 
its praise of the plan. According to 


Mr. Winslow, not one question has 
been raised concerning its operation. 
“Plant management realizes, too,” 
he says, “that a ready, open answer is 
the best to give.” 

Another measure of the plan’s suc- 
cess are the many requests for ‘‘Meet 
the Press” books the Public Relations 
Department has received from state 
and municipal governments, other in- 
dustrial concerns and journalism 
schools. 

Says Mr. Winslow, “A bad press 
resulting from lack of cooperation can 
be avoided. We hope we’ve found the 
way to do it.” 
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When Can You Eliminate 
Manufacturers’ Agents ? 


BY KARL F, KIRCHHOFER 


Vice-President, George Scherr Co., Inc. 


Are your agents’ commissions too large? Do you feel your 
own full-time salesman could produce more volume at less 
expense? If you're in that mood, Mr. Kirchhofer suggests 
you move slowly or your sales may dry up. He explains why. 


The manufacturer’s agent is here to 
stay. He performs a very important 
function in our merchandising scheme 
and is a vital link in the transfer of 
virtually every kind of product from 
the manufacturer’s warehouse to the 
consumer. 

A manufacturer’s agent, as the 
name clearly states, is a man who 
represents a manufacturer in a given 
area or territory. Generally, he has 
a number of related but non-compe- 
titive lines. It is his job to sell the 
products and services of his principals. 


Face Facts of Life 


While it is agreed that a manufac- 
turer will have more complete cover- 
age of any given market or territory 
with his own factory-employed and 
controlled salesman than he will have 
from a manufacturer’s agent, the 
facts of life must be faced. There are 
many cities and industrial areas that 
will not support a direct factory sales- 
man and there are many products with 
such small sales potentialities and vol- 
ume, that to place a home-office sales- 
man there would be sheer economic 
waste. The sales manager has to be 
the judge of when to place his own 
man in the field and when to rely on 
the services of a manufacturer’s agent. 
The choice is often not a simple one, 
although it is generally a matter of 
volume. 

If a manufacturer’s agent handling 
your own and four additional lines, in 
a given territory, averages, let us say, 
$7,000 a year in commissions, it is 
natural for the sales manager to 
wonder whether sales might not be 
doubled with his own man devoting 
100% to the promotion of the prod- 
uct, rather than the 20% that the 
manufacturer’s agent can devote, be- 
cause of his other committments. 

Again, it may not be a matter of 
sales volume. There are more angles 
to this situation than meet the eye at 
first glance. There is the manufac- 


turer’s agent himself, his standing in 
the business community, his connec- 
tions in the trade. Friendship, social 
connections, “the old school tie” mean 
a great deal in this business of the 
manufacturer’s agent. 

Let’s take a theoretical illustration. 
By and large, the cutting tools, drills, 
reamers, taps, etc., produced by the 
five or six leading manufacturers are 
about the same in quality, in work- 
manship, in the service they will give 
the user. Yes, there may be points of 
superiority here and there, but the fact 
is that these cutting tools will ade- 
quately drill holes in metal. Let's 
say you have a manufacturer’s agent 
who is singularly successful in a cer- 
tain industrial area. He sells so many 
cutting tools that he makes $12,000 a 
year out of your line alone. And you 
know very well that he must make 
plenty from his other three or four 
lines. You as a sales manager natu- 
rally may say to yourself: “That's 
too much in commissions for an agent. 
For less than that I could have our 
own staff man devote all his time, 
effort and energy to our line of cutting 
tools.” 


Inviting Disaster? 


That is the time to move cau- 
tiously. That is the time to pause and 
think. If you make a hasty decision 


and arbitrarily notify your successful 
manufacturer’s agent that he has done 
such an outstanding job that you are 
contemplating opening your own 
branch office with your own factory 
controlled salesman in his territory, 
he won’t like it and you may find 
that unaccountably your cutting tool 
business in this city dwindles to the 
point of disappearance. Why? Be- 
cause your agent has dropped your 
line of tools and taken on another. 
How could this happen? It has 
happened before and it will happen 
again. In the first place, your agent 
is one of the “boys.” He intimately 
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xnows the people who buy. He bowls 
with them, entertains them on fishing 
trips, sends them Scotch for Christ- 
mas, remembers their birthdays and 
their wives’ birthdays. ‘Therefore 
don’t fool yourself. Just because you 
put your own direct factory man in 
that territory, doesn’t mean you are 
going to double the business. It may 
be cut in two, because “good old Bill” 

isn’t going to sit idly by while your 
bright, new, young salesman rings 
doorbells. ““Good old Bill” is going 
to find himself another brand of cut- 
ting tools and if you don’t want to 
pay him his 12 grand a year in com- 
mission, someone else will. This goes 

with standard lines of goods and prod- 
ucts when the only real difference may 
be in the trade name, when the func- 
tion is about the same, the taste about 
the same, and the satisfaction derived 
is about the same. If you manufac- 
ture screws, it may be far more im- 
portant to your success that your 
agent played football in college with 
the president of the gigantic electric 
company than that he makes 12 calls 
a day and is a hard worker. 


How Sales Are Split 


In the Middle West there is one 
large company that uses $30,000 dol- 
lars’ worth of cutting tools a month. 
This business is split among five 
manufacturer’s agents and each one 
knows, with as much certainty as 
there can be in this uncertain world, 
that every month he is assured of 
$6,000 worth of business in the cut- 
ting tool field. 

A manufacturer’s agent is only as 
good as the man who employs him. 
Obviously, it is only human to take the 
easiest path, to work hardest on the 
lines that sell the quickest and that 
pay the best commissions. In this re- 
spect, the manufacturer’s agent is just 
like other people. The more you work 
and cooperate with him, the harder 
will he work for you and the bigger 
a share of the business in that terri- 
tory will you have. Always bear ,in 
mind, that there is rugged competition 
from the other three, five or a dozen 
manufacturers your agent also repre- 
sents. 

A steady stream of educational ma- 
terial about your product must reach 
your agent. Although the worth 
while manufacturer’s agent knows his 
territory fairly well and can pick his 
own prospects, he expects and de- 
serves advertising backing and co- 
operation, 

The manufacturer’s agent generally 
finances himself and works on a com- 
mission basis under some form of 
sales agreement which is mutually 
satisfactory. Usually there is a trial 
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BRAND NEW 1949 FORDS, 
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period before a longer term agreement 
is reached. In our own case, for ex- 
ample, we generally have a three- 
month term during which our prod- 
ucts are sold by the prospective agent 
on an entirely open basis. If, after 
this trial, the agent has shown en- 
couraging signs and we find that we 
like each other, we provide a standard 
sales agreement subject to cancella- 
tion by either party on 90 days’ no- 
tice. We accord the agent an exclu- 
sive territory in which he alone may 
offer our products for sale. 

If perchance another agent or a 
dealer somehow comes in on a deal, 
the agent may, if he wishes, split his 
commission, but he is not obligated to 
do so. It so happens that many of our 
precision instruments are quite tech- 
nical and require a great deal of mis- 
sionary work. It would be unfair to 
the agent to permit someone else to 
close a sale to an account where the 
agent has done all the leg work, has 
demonstrated, and has made mis- 
sionary calls. Your own direct sales- 
man, who has gone through the mill 
at the plant and in the home office, 
will naturally know more about your 
product than the manufacturer’s 
agent to whom your organization is a 
part-time job. It is for that reason 


that you cannot take it for granted 
that your agent knows your line thor- 
oughly. It is wise to jog his memory 
frequently, to point out facts which 
may appear obvious to the manufac- 
turer but which may be overlooked 
by the agent. 

Every manufacturer’s agent needs 
the assistance of occasional field trips 
in company with the sales manager. 
This invariably stimulates him, adds a 
new twist to his story, and gives him 
selling points you have developed and 
used in other territories throughout 
the country. The prospect is also 
likely to be more attentive with the 
home office representative present. 


Ammunition 


Sales binders, photographs show- 
ing the product in use, testimonials 
from satisfied users, results achieved 
by the use of your product are all am- 
munition for the manufacturer’s 
agent. Literature is expensive but it 
is far better to supply it generously, 
than to hand it out to the agent in lots 
of a dozen. He is quite as anxious 
as you are to place folders and cata- 
logs in the right hands. 

It is important to get thorough 
coverage of a territory and it is im- 


portant that the home office carry on 
a sales promotion campaign continv- 
ously to develop new names and leads 
on which the agent can call. All ip. 
quiries from business paper advertis. 
ing emanating from your agents’ ter- 
ritories should be turned over to the 
agents for follow-up immediately 
after the acknowledgment and litera- 
ture have been sent. In fact, in our 
own setup, the agent receives copies 
of all correspondence regardless of the 
subject matter, also copies of order 
acknowledgments and invoices. We 
like to work closely with our agents 
and conduct frequent direct mail cam- 
paigns to build up interest and in- 
quiries. When an agent takes an ex- 
tended trip through his territory we 
like to pave the way for him and de- 
velop requests for demonstrations of 
new instruments. Thus, a direct mail- 
ing, perhaps a letter with a four-page 
folder accompanied by a return post 
card, is addressed to the cities on his 
itinerary—such as: 

“At the invitation of New England 
plant officials, our representatives will 
be in the vicinity of your plant shortly 
to demonstrate the new toolmaker's 
microscope recently developed.” The 
letter goes on to state that our agent 
will be happy to demonstrate the new 
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toolmaker’s microscope on the pros- 
pect’s own work without obligation ; 
in fact, here is an opportunity to ac- 
quaint all shop personnel with this 
new tool and point out how and where 
itcan save money and cut down rejec- 
tions. 

Although this is expensive, we try 
to supply the agent with demonstra 
tion instruments to carry into the 
prospect’s plant so that he can apply 
them to jobs currently under way. 
This shows the plant owner that the 
instrument is instantly usable on that 
particular job. If the manufacturer’s 
agent can show him how he can cut 
his inspection time on a specific job, 
the sale is partially made. 

There is a diversity of opinion re- 
garding reports from the manufac- 
turer’s agent. Some manufacturers 
forward pink or blue sheets with lead- 
ing questions which the agent is ex- 
pected to answer. While this seems 
to be all right in a way, it must be 
ttmembered that the manufacturer’s 
agent ison his own. He pays his own 
expenses and it is to his definite in- 
terest to follow up prospects suggested 
to him by the manufacturer. While 
reports may be expected and de- 
manded of the directly employed sales- 
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man, you cannot expect the indepen- 
dent manufacturer’s agent to devote 
much time to this kind of paper work. 
We tried to get reports from our 
agents for a time, but found that 
neither our agents nor we paid too 
much attention to them and gradu- 
ally they have been fading out of the 
picture. Reports, as such, do not 
mean too much—except when they 
say “Order herewith.” 


Recommends This Type 

I especially recommend the manu- 
facturer’s agent type of sales promo- 
tion and distribution for the smaller 
metalworking plant that has de- 
veloped a precision specialty. Round 
up a couple of dozen agents in the 
leading industrial centers of the coun- 
try and you'll find that your distribu- 
tion problem will be immensely sim- 
plified. These few dozen men have 
thousands of contacts among them. 
Most of them call on a number of 
plants that will buy practically any- 
thing worth while when it is pre- 
sented properly by the right man. 
Thus the manufacturer of a special 
device which removes broken taps and 
drills from work in process, found 
that the only way his full-page ad- 


vertisements in leading metalworking 
magazines paid off, was to forward in- 
quiries to manufacturer’s agents lo- 
cated in various industrial cities and 
request them to follow up personally. 
Then orders were obtained on a trial 
basis. The agents encouraged all 
shops with broken tap problems to or- 
der the device on a 10-day trial basis. 
When it was proved that the gadget 
worked to the owner’s satisfaction an 
order generally ensued. 

When properly trained, the manu- 
facturer’s agent can be a _ trouble- 
shooter of the first order and a mar- 
velous good-will breeder. Compensa- 
tion accruing to agents who make fre- 
quent service calls is another problem 
which frequently confronts sales man- 
agers. When repairs to a certain ma- 
chine or measuring instrument are 
necessary, it is rarely profitable to 
send an engineer from, say, New York 
City to Chicago. The other alterna- 
tive is to train your manufacturer’s 
agent so that he can repair the tool in 
the customer’s plant. If that is im- 
possible, arrange to forward it to the 
home office for proper care. In in- 
stances such as these the agent de- 
serves, and should get, part of the re- 
pair charge, probably half. 
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DIMENSIONAL 
DISPLAYS 
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for ALL... 2 


STAFF OF VERSATILE ARTISTS 
CONSTRUCTION TECHNICIANS 
River Raisin is equipped to supply all of your display 
requirements. A new and different service .. . as LAMINATION EQUIPMENT 
convenient as your telephone. Our Creative Staff 

supplies the basic idea . . . our Production Experts produce 
the finished display in our fully equipped Monroe, DURABLE CARDBOARD 

Michigan plant. You can expect economies because River 

Raisin is one of the country’s largest manufacturers 
of corrugated and fibre board. The next time you 
want dimensional displays that produce immediate PLASTICS (FORMED AND FLAT) 
action call for our ONE CALL FOR ALL service. 


QUALITY PRINTING 


ALL KINDS OF METAL, WOOD 
AND GLASS 


PACKING AND SHIPPING 


RIVER RAISIN PAPER COMPANY 


DISPLAY DIVISION ¢ MONROE, MICHIGAN 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE SHIPPING CONTAINERS « PACKING MATERIALS ¢ FIBRE BOARDS e CORRUGATING STRAW e SILICATE OF SODA 
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Our Best Customers 
Buy Sticky Inventory 


Slow moving pamphlets, bought by one-at-a-time buyers, 
make up the bulk of the direct mail business of the Govern- 
ment's Superintendent of Documents. This is a report on 
how the bureau fills 1,500 orders daily from 70,000 items. 


A well known mail order house 
stocks 70,000 separate items, of which 
only a comparative handful are fast 
movers. Its suppliers want to serve 
the odd customer who has discovered 
the existence of one of these items and, 
for some reason of his own, wants it. 
To do so they depend on their primary 
distributor. Moreover, the concern’s 
own most profitable customers often 
order from the slow inventory. Every 
day about 1,500 people write that they 
need something for the lawn or the 
nursery or to help calculate deprecia- 
tion of some partially owned assets. 
“Have you got anything useful ?”’ asks 
a typical letter. 

Fred W. Cromwell, who runs the 
business, remarks proudly: “We can 
take care of a current order in a few 
hours. At most, an order from the 
slow stock will be filled in two days 
and we get hundreds of them all the 
time. We’re now putting in improve- 
ments that will help us fill all these 
orders in 24 hours.” 

The concern is the “Superintendent 
of Documents.” It’s the Government 
book selling agency. Part of its busi- 
ness is to get the Government’s 
pamphlets and books into the hands of 
the people who want them. In 1948 
the sale of approximately 42 million 
copies grossed $3,233,395. 

If you visit the dingy, red brick 

building, like a waterfront warehouse, 
walk through it and watch what hap- 
pens. You’ll suppose yourself in any 
commercial distributing establishment. 
Stock boys with order lists are taking 
things from shelves; typists are mak- 
ing order records; shipping clerks are 
checking numbers of items taken 
from the stocks against those shown 
in order forms. On a busy day there 
are the same boisterous shouts, ‘Step 
on it;’ “Hey, where’s this order, 
dope ?”” 
: Superintendent of Documents 
Cromwell may have a trick or two 
that commercial distributors could 
well copy. However, he swiftly, if 
perhaps inaccurately, disclaims impor- 
tant originality. 
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“Most of the things we do,” he 
modestly insists, ‘‘are simply steals, 
outright steals from the big mail order 
houses such as Sears and Ward. They 
help us enormously. We've visited 
their establishments again and again, 
gone over their operations, and direct- 
ly copied wherever we usefully could 
do so.” 

But, perhaps by virtue of the differ- 
ence of its business, the Superin- 
tendent of Documents does hit on 
some tricks of his own. One week 
during the war there wasn’t an avail- 


Tell It to Sweeney 


Write or wire your Senators 
and Representative demanding 
repeal of wartime excise and 
transportation taxes during this 
session of Congress. 


able typist in Washington. They had 
all gone to work for the WPB or 
maybe OPA. Nobody was around to 
type shipping labels and orders were 
piling up. 

So, somebody in the organization 
suggested that customers make out 
their own labels which, thereafter, 
were attached in blank on order 
forms. As an inducement, the order 
form includes this message: ‘For 
prompt, accurate shipment will you 
please return the attached mailing 
label. Fill in name and address or 
correct stencil impression if neces- 
sary.” Today, 98% of the people fill- 
ing in order forms do write their own. 

The saving is much greater than 
the mere pay of the ,typist. While a 
label is being typed, the routing of an 
order to the Post Office is delayed. 
When you handle thousands of orders 
the delay can be serious. The opera- 
tion, therefore, allows a substantially 
faster turnover than would otherwise 
be possible with no addition to the 
shipping staff. 


This particular trick, perhaps, 
would not be suitable for many com- 
mercial distributors. For Sears and 
Ward every new order is a new sales 
prospect ; when it comes in a stencil is 
cut. Thereafter, additional orders are 
addressed by the stencilling machine. 
But the Government over a period of 
years will have gotten millions ot 
orders from people who want just 
one pamphlet and who may not order 
another for years. 

“We've looked into adding every 
new name to the prospect list,” says 
Mr. Cromwell. “For us, it doesn’t 
pay. There are too many who want 
just one thing or just a few things. 
We'd get buried in sales lists.” 

If a man writes for a pamphlet on 
insecticides, it wouldn’t pay to send 
him a circular listing the entire Gov- 
ernment literature on the subject; 
neither would there be a profit in let- 
ting him know each time something 
new appears. Doing that would mean 
classifying orders by subject matter as 
they came in, which would eat deeply 
into the Superintendent’s cash_bal- 
ance. It mightn’t build up good-will 
either; people might be annoyed in- 
stead. 

Even so, the Superintendent doesn’t 
by any means give up trying to sell 
something more to these widely scat- 
tered, stray buyers. There are pam- 
phlets which are of general interest: 
a folder captioned ‘““What Is Your 
Hobby,” describing pamphlets on 
gardening, birds, weather, etc., often 
is inserted in all outgoing packages. 
Another insert is the current issue of 
the Government’s selected list of new 
publications, put out semi-monthly 
and distributed free, together with a 
self-addressed post card for those who 
want to get it regularly. The return 
on this is enormous, perhaps because 
it’s free. Another insert, also on a 
self-addressed post card, offers the 32- 
page catalog of Government publica- 
tions. 

The main promotion, however, is 
among regular customers, of which 
the Superintendent maintains about 
125 lists. These are subscribers to 
various Government periodicals such 
as the Department of Commerce 
“Survey of Current Business.” An- 
nouncement of a new book on a busi- 
ness subject probably will be mailed 
to subscribers to that organ; a new 
one on, say, atomic physics would be 
promoted among readers of the Bur- 
eau of Standards’ “Journal of Re- 
search.” Returns are well above 3%. 

When several years ago members 
of the National Sales Executives 
wrote and the Department of Com- 
merce published “Opportunities in 
Selling,” the promotion was handled 
roughly like this: The Superintendent 
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SHAPED FOR SALE 


(Gke thit one) 
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., Lo make your advertining dollar go tevce ay fag 


allows a 25% discount on orders of 
and above 100 copies; the N.S.E. it- 
self ordered and distributed many 
thousands. From the Superintendent’s 
125 promotion lists, Department ofh- 
cials selected those that looked most 
fruitful, sending descriptive circulars. 
The total sales were about 40,000. A 
similar job was just done-on the De- 
partment’s “How Manufacturers Cut 
Distribution Costs.”” The Superin- 
tendent asked the Department how 
much promotion it wanted. He was 
told that it would be pretty high. 

The Government can, and usually 
does, promote its literature in a way 
ordinarily not open to a business con- 
cern. It gets help from interested 
groups. Trade associations either sup- 
ply lists of names to the Government 
or ask for circulars, which they mail 
to members. Several years ago the 
Department published “How to Oper- 
ate an Apparel Shop.” Fairchild Pub- 
lishing Co., which reaches the trade, 
ran free advertisements, bought up 
copies at the customary discount and 
redistributed them. 

Except for such voluntary help, the 
Government depends on its own chan- 
nels and does not use the usual out- 
lets. Its best selling, “Infant Care’”’ 
and its runner up, “Your Child from 
One to Six” would boom if offered 
at the 15-cent price on newsstands 
along with commercially published 
25-cent books. If any newsvendor 
wanted to display and sell them, 


naturally, he’d get the literature. 
However, Government accepts no re- 
turns, which newsvendors insist on. 

The intensity with which a new 
pamphlet is pushed, as in any business, 
will depend on initial estimates, both 
by the Departments and by the Super- 
intendent, of the market potential. 
The Government may do some re- 
search for the benefit of its specifica- 
tions writers on durability of china- 
ware glazes. It’s discoveries are pub- 
lished. Such a work would interest 
only manufacturers and so only a 
small number will be printed, with 
practically no promotion. But much 
of the literature might attract a bigger 
and more general audience. 

The Superintendent, like any busi- 
nessman, must decide how many copies 
to buy. His purchases are paid out of 
a Government equivalent of his con- 
cern’s own working capital. The orig- 
inating Department pays not only for 
the research and editorial work, but 
also for initial printing costs consist- 
ing of setting type and making plates. 
In return it gets a first run, consisting 
of usually 1,000 copies. Additional 
copies for the Superintendent’s stock 
are paid for by the Superintendent. So, 
his impulse is to be cagey, buying from 
hand to mouth. If he gets stuck with 
several thousand copies of a slow 
seller, he has less money for other 
material that may ‘come along. He 
wants to stay reasonably liquid. 

If the Department exhibits far- 


Look to your right and exami 
four examples of the new e 
catching advertising shapes 
sizes now available to nati 
advertisers in The Amerie 
Magazine. No longer are 
restricted to the formal sit 
page or double spread. Fort 
you can truly dominate witht 
zig-zag spread in any one 
several unique arrangements! 

And think how much fart 
you can make your money gs *P' 
You can spread your advertisigy 
over two pages for just about 
cost of one. You can have ff 
color art on two pages for 
cost of one and you have nox 
costs and -no extra charge 
bleed. For advertisers with ct 
age, vision, and imaginati 
The American Magazine’s 1 
fresh, and stimulating spacew 
offer a challenge, and an opp 
tunity for higher readership. 
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To Enthuse You Even Mor 
A representative of The Amé 
can Magazine will show 
recent successful uses of the ff 
zag spreads... by such 
as Motorola, Inc., Swift, De 
freeze, Van Camp, Wille 
Admiral Corp., and others. 
he will explain how our fi 
promotions helped adverti 
stimulate their salesmen to 
national advertising more é 
tively in local territories. 
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flung promotional plans, if it can show 
promises of free newspaper and busi- 
ness press publicity and of help by in- 
terested private organizations, the 
Superintendent, seeing a good thing, 
will stock a few thousand. He rarely 
speculates wildly and for good rea- 
sons. Storage space is at a premium 
and the plates are not destroyed. It’s 
simple and cheap to order a re-run. 

It is during these original discus- 
sions that the price is set. Essentially, 
Government literature is free. The 
Government does all kinds of research 
work, which it gives to the public. 
The price covers nothing more than 
the cost of additional copies, after the 
first run, plus a markup of 50% to 
meet distribution costs. Actually, the 
Superintendent’s operations yields a 
good profit since he holds distribution 
costs substantially below the margin 
he allows himself. 

Usually a new book or pamphlet 
sells best on its first promotion. After 
the earliest circulars have gone out, 
there will be a little pause and then, 
suddenly, hundréds or thousands of 
purchase orders will come in—and 
then, after a month or so, the buying 
stops. The pamphlet goes from the 
current list to that of occasional 
sellers. But it isn’t always that way. 
There are some pamphlets published 
years ago that remain part of the 
active business, drawing substantial 


revenues week after week. 

In mail order, is it more efficient 
to let one man handle every trans- 
action from purchase order to mail- 
ing, or to segregate the operations— 
collecting the stock, wrapping, etc.— 
putting dierent people on each one? 
For years, the Superintendent had 
been using the latter system and, on 
much of the business, he still does. 

However, he found that it is better 
to use both. Now, the best selling 
titles are shelved in a relatively small 
room in which an order for best sellers 
is filled in a single operation. If a 
purchase order lists six or two dozen 
best sellers and one slow item, it must 
be handled by the other, older system. 

Requests for more obscure books 
are first given to clerks who pull from 
a perpetual inventory file cards show- 
ing where they are located. These are 
distributed among stock clerks who 
collect the items, which are then as- 
sembled order by order and packed. 

Right now the Superintendent is 
working out a system for speeding 
fulfillment of these orders. Chutes 
have just been installed, similar to 
those used by the great mail order 
concerns, to shoot packages quickly 
from one step to another. People will 
get served faster and the Superin- 
tendent probably will be able to 
handle his growing business volume 
without increasing the staff. 


For a Price-Conscious Market 


Here’s proof that The American Magazine—outstandingly a pre- 
ferred magazine—-sells in today’s price-conscious market. For the 
last four months, newsstand sales of The American Magazine have 
steadily increased, and it is estimated that the August issue had a 
total paid circulation well above 2,600,000 . . . an increase in excess 
of 100,000 over the corresponding issue last year. The American 
Magazine’s families are alert to new products and new ideas. They 
depend on The American Magazine for honest, factual advertising 
as well as informative, entertaining reading. 
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“Great Caesar’s ghost... of course 


home-planners have the last word!” 


By Jupiter and Daniel Starch! Put your consumer 
literature in Home Owners’ Catalogs where it 
will sell your building materials. equipment, 
appliances or home furnishings to the domi- 
nant buying factors in the quality home build- 
ing market: home-planners who have the cash 
—and the last word. 


Dr. Daniel Starch’s latest survey shows that the 
selection of what goes into a new home built 
to owner's order is controlled by the husband 
or wife. (For certain products, as high as 
91% to 97% of the cases studied showed 
husband-or-wife buying control.) 

Before you map your 1950 sales plans, see Dr. 
Starch’s complete report. Write Dept. A. 


Home Cunes 


CATALOGS 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


F. W. Dodge Corporation's 


Consumer Catalog Distribution Service 
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Manual Puts Sell 


| Into Retailing 


Salespeople learn how 
to sell Wiegand electric 
ranges. 


“There’s nothing wrong with the 
major appliance business that better 
training at the retail level won't 
cure,’ says Bruce A. Fleming, vice- 
president in charge of sales for the 
Edwin L. Wiegand Co., manufac. 
turer of electric range units, industrial 
heating units, and Chromalox Sv- 
preme range units. 

To prove his point Mr. Fleming js 
distributing an electric range sales 
manual, “The Switch Is On.” He 


points out that there is an increasing 


of cowrse...it's electric 


The Wiegand Co. to Dealers: "Get in to- 
day on the big switch to electric cooking.” 


percentage of electric range sales to all 
ranges sold, and the manual is de 
signed to help dealers increase that 
percentage. 

Illustrated in two colors, the man- 
ual concentrates on the top of the 
range where, it points out, 85% of all 
cooking is done, and where a corre- 
sponding effort in selling must be cer 


tered. The approach to the heart of | 
the retail selling picture depicts the | 


trend to “all-electric living’ and the 
sales opportunities it presents. “Tell- 
ing and selling them are easy—if you 
know your electric range” captions the 
introduction to a section devoted t0 
electric cooking advantages. 

Consumer advantages of  sevell 
distinct features of the Chromalox 
Supreme surface unit are also thor- 
oughly described and summarized. In 
the back of the manual are answers t0 
22 questions most commonly asked by 
range prospects. 
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really different” 


As far as we can learn, there is no organiza- 
tion in the world similar to ACB. Certainly 
there is none in the United States. 

ACB was established 31 years ago as a clear- 
ing house through which newspaper pub- 
lishers could distribute tear sheets of news- 
paper advertising to advertisers and agencies. 
It centralized, simplified and speeded up 
these clearances. 

In official behalf of daily newspaper pub- 
lishers, ACB continuously maintains this 
service for more than 95% of the circulation 
of daily and Sunday newspapers published 
in the U. S. 

Due to ACB’s unique position as a clearing 
house for newspaper advertising, merchan- 


disers began calling for material and infor- 
mation contained in newspaper advertising. 
These calls grew so frequent that standard 
ACB Newspaper Research Services were 
established. They are now widely used by 
successful merchandisers in all lines and are 
now available to meet the needs of every 
progressive manufacturer. 


Advertising in newspapers is fundamental. 
Each newspaper circulation covers a definite 


trading locality. It is the favored medium of 


the merchants who sell the goods. ACB Re- 
search Services enable national advertisers 
to evaluate their positions in any or all these 
1,393 separate markets. 


ADVERTISING 


| CHECKING BUREAU 


NEW YORK (16), 79 Madison Ave. +» CHICAGO (5), 538 So. Clark St. » MEMPHIS (3), 161 Jefferson St. » SAN FRANCISCO (5), 16 First St. 
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Take a town of 23,642 people. Multiply its change fast! Not only in San Francisco, but 
population more than 4 times in 8 years. 


in major markets across the country, new 
See it continue to expand in the face of war’s 


selling strategy is required to keep pace with 


end layoffs affecting 93,000 of its workers. these changes. For in changing markets, yes- 
That’s the amazing story of Richmond, terday’s sales program won’t produce today’s rm 
California...concrete proof that markets quota. You need today’s market facts today/ 
"Sales Management Survey of Buying Power New 
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H. A. S. men have their fingers on the “sales 
pulse” of the ten major markets across the 
country which they represent. They’ve 
charted, classified, evaluated these markets 
block by block. Know the changes taking 
place constantly as population shifts, as re- 
tail areas move, as traffic is rerouted, as buy- 
ing habits change. 


STRATEG 


TEN MARKET STUDY 


COMMODITY SURVEYS 
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retail outlets in ten Hearst cities. 


—_— 


SALES OPERATING CONTROLS 


Includes general characteristics, y acation activ- 
ities, product rank at consumer level for general 
household items, food items, cosmetics and 
toiletries. Sponsbred by Hearst Newspapers in 


Spotlight the distribution and sales 
rank of leading commodities among 


Specific, flexible, practical, usable. 541,604 
city blocks walked and analyzed, 445,456 
retail outlets and 3,037 shopping centers 
and streets located, to evaluate the sales 
potential of each of nine great markets. 


e | HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE Knows THE CHANGING MARKETS 


As a result, the Hearst Newspaper Research 
and Marketing Departments’ “Marketing 
Aids” have proved helpful to many sales and 
advertising executives. Perhaps, we can be 
of service to you. To investigate the possi- 
bilities, call or write the Hearst Advertising 
Service man nearest you today! 


IC MARKETING AIDS 


. 


10 major markets, conducted by Alfred Politz ~ _ 
Research, Inc. according to the high standards 
which won for him the top American Market- 

ing Association award in 1948. 


AUTOMOTIVE STUDY 
Indicates consumer likes, dis- © 
likes, buying habits, shopping 
habits and brand preferences for - 
various automotive commodities. 
Sponsored by Hearst Newspapers © 
in ten major markets, conducted 
by Alfred Politz Research, Inc, 


ears Moespaner CNS 
cuast TO COAST 


MARKET ANALYSES 
Market detail on population, 
sales, industries and other 
characteristics including com- 
parative coverage of all is 
newspapers in each of ten 
markets. f es 


KNOW YOUR NEWSPAPER MAN TO KNOW YOUR MARKETS 


Herbert W. Beyea, General Manager 


Ofhces in principal cities Baltimore News-Post American 


representing Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


New York Journal-American San Francisco Examiner 
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Los Angeles Examiner 


959 8th Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
Detroit Times 
Boston Record-American Advertiser Chicago Herald-American 


Albany Times Union Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
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TO GET PLACES in industrial selling— 


are better than 


ONE! | 


TWO forces guide the buying operations of any industrial company. They are its top executives 
and its middle management. Neither can function alone. Bu 


Orders for materials, machinery, equipment and services for a plant start with middle manage- 
ment men in the production, engineering, and purchasing departments. But those men like to 
feel that the products or brands they specify are already favorably known to the top executives. 
It saves a lot of time and talk in getting recommendations O.K.’d at the top. 


That is why the dream of industrial sales and advertising managers has been to find a single 
publication that reaches, interests and is valuable to both top and middle management, throughout 
all manufacturing industry. Isn’t that the kind of magazine you would prefer in selling your own 
product to the industrial markets? And free of the wasteful costs of extensive non-industrial 
circulation! 


There is such a magazine. It is Modern Industry—America’s fastest growing executive manage- 
ment industrial publication, It reaches 55,000 industrial executives. It reaches more than 30,000 


industrial plants. Half of its circulation is among top executives—the remainder among middle 
management men. 


No other industrial magazine or combination can give you a more efficient, more economical way 

to find new markets and hold old ones—to build prestige and recognition—to educate prospective 
industrial customers to your product’s merits—to reach industrial executives whom salesmen . 
never see—to attract the better type of distributors, mill supply houses and jobbers. 


Take advantage of Modern Industry’s intense industrial reader interest, its responsive reader- 
ship, the high visibility of its big page size and editorial format and the economy of buying Mod- 
ern Industry’s fast-expanding circulation among the top and middle management executives of 
American industry. 


Total distribution over 55,000 copies per month. 


"DON 

Newspe 
home, 

PUBLISHED BY MAGAZINES OF INDUSTRY INC. 347 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Based on an interview by Elsa Gidlow with 


MICHAEL E. COLE, 


General Traffic Manager, Southwest Airways 


PEOPLE ARE HUMAN: Southwest is as much a part of its com- 
munity as the paper boy and the milkman. Cheesecake and stunts 
let the people know there's nothing stuffed shirty about the airline. 


Folksy Manners, Homespun Selling, 
Build Payloads for Feeder Airline 


YOUR WIFE'S A 
LiTTLE GI 
AGAIN! 3 


Show ber California First. Don’t forget — 
children (through 21 years of age) can go 


Southwest Zp 


FAMILY GROUP TRAVEL PLAN 


"DON'T UNDERESTIMATE”: Southwest's 
Newspaper ads seek two orders from one 


home. Copy speaks hometown language. 
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How do you build business among small-towners? South- 
west Airways knows. You use local talent, contribute to 
the simple social life, offer unselfish services to the busi- 
ness community. In short—you act like a good neighbor. 


One Sunday last summer a South- 
west Airways DC-3 flew into Fort 
Bragg on the coast of Northern Cali- 
fornia for a day’s marking work on 
the airport there. 

The 27-passenger Southwest train- 
ing aircraft was piloted by Chief 
Pilot J. W. Brown. He had on board 
23 Bay Area women fliers who were 
members of a chapter of the Ninety- 
Nines, international women’s flying 
group organized in 1928 by Amelia 
Earhart. 

The unusual thing about the “air- 
port marking outing” was that it hap- 
pened to be the first time a scheduled 
airline had donated such transporta- 
tion for the State’s airport marking 
program, mainly of benefit to the 
private pilot. 

Participation in activities of inter- 
est to communities it serves is com- 


monplace with Southwest. Its central 
office executives and local station man- 
agers never tire of thinking up ways 
to be agreeable to the men, women 
and children in 25 small and medium- 
size towns scattered between Los An- 
geles, Calif., and Medford, Ore. 

Hundreds of young people at 
beaches and swimming pools are float- 
ing on retired inner tubes of South- 
west’s landing wheels, gifts from 
Southwest Airways. On them _ is 
printed: “Ride on Air with South- 
west.” 

Hunting and fishing fans in hot 
southern towns can go to their South- 
west station managers and get the 
latest tips on where fish are biting 
best in cool streams up north or when 
their favorite hunting season opens 
around Yreka or Medford. Sporting 
goods stores also receive the bulletins. 
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In San Jose or Monterey merchants 
may be advertising to their customers, 
urging them to come in and pick up a 
ticket for a free ride on a Southwest 
airplane on “Aviation Day.” Aviation 
Day events during which hundreds of 
people who never have flown learn to 
love it, are among the ideas of this 
busy and friendly little airline. 

These and scores of other activities 
are threads in a colorful’ and wide- 
spread, but homespun, promotion and 
public relations policy which has 
helped to give the lie to those who 
argued that the short-haul air service 
never would win over enough business 


to justify a certificate of public neces- 
sity and convenience—and couldn’t 
make a profit if it did. With its tem- 
porary three-year certificate due to ex- 
pire and its application in for a per- 
manent permit from the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, Southwest is prepared 
to show that it is doing both. 

One reason is the kind of service 
offered. The other is the way that 
service is presented, the continuity of 
its promotion, and the manner in 
which Southwest enters into the life 
of each town it serves, making itself 
indispensable. 

“To sell in a small town you must 


PARTS BOOKS—PRICE BOOKS 
—CATALOGS—INSTRUCTION, INSTAL- 
LATION AND SERVICE MANUALS, ETC. 


Split prongs swing out at finger-tip touch; contents lie 
flat for use—reduces sheet wear in daily use; another 
touch of trigger opens prongs for instant changing of 
sheets in ANY part of binder—EASY to keep contents 
completely up-to-date. Compact; holds full rated capacity 
—more pages in less space than with ring binder. Four 
capacities, 12 sizes.in stock. Write for folder and prices. 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


SALES MANUALS 
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become part of the community,” says 
Michael E. Cole, general traffic man- 
ager of the company. ““You must meet 
each community on its own terms and 
speak its language. And I mean that 
literally. Small towns are more dis- 
similar to one another than large 
ones are. 

“Styles of conversation in Santa 
Barbara or Carmel, say, and the min- 
ing town of Marysville, the lumber 
region of Ukiah, are different enough 
to win you a blank stare if you tried 
to use the same approach to the four 
towns.” 


Promotion Is Cheaper 


It’s cheaper in terms of money to do 
a public relations job in smaller cities 
and towns. The people are easier to 
hit. Once won over, they stay with 
you if you keep on serving them right 
(Woe if you don’t!). Your returns 
per capita are far greater than in large 
centers of population, but a lot more 
grass-roots approach is necessary. You 
can’t expect a standardized program 
dreamed up in a streamlined office to 
be effective. So says Southwest after 
not quite three years of work with 
some of the most individualistic com- 
munities in the country. 

The realistic young men _ who 
started Southwest Airways were 
smart enough to have more than an 
inkling of this when, early in the 
1940’s, they dreamed of bringing a 
flying bus service to a flock of little 
towns in what the East thinks of as 
woods and wastes of the far West. 
Out of 25 Pacific Coast communities 
Southwest elected to serve in its initial 
experiment with short-haul air trans- 
portation, 14 never had had air serv- 
ice. For that matter, what with moun- 
tain barriers and congested highways, 
they needed surface transportation 
too. “Consequently,” Mr. Cole re- 
marks, “we had a grass-roots job to 
do.” Even in somewhat larger inter- 
mediate stopping points of the big- 
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haul airlines the majority of the 
people were not aware of what short- 
haul air travel might mean to them. 

Thus, when Southwest started to 
engage and train personnel to man 
and promote its operations it wove 
public relations know-how and its par- 
ticular homespun theory of public re- 
lations into every phase of the com- 
pany’s work. It started with 25 key 
persons who, once trained and experi- 
enced, would train those under them, 
as well as new personnel. 

Men who were to be managers of 
local stations were hired in_ those 
towns. They were acquainted with the 
people, their ways and idiosyncrasies. 
They were chosen for ability and per- 
sonality, and for a background of in- 
terest in aviation. Many had had air 
experience of one sort or another dur- 
ing the war. None of them had ever 
worked for an airline before—and 
this was deliberate. There would be 
no preconceptions to undo. 

The training course was planned 
by Southwest’s executives. Each de- 
partment head instructed others in his 
phase of the work. The company per- 
suaded the faculty of a section of the 
University of Southern California at 
Santa Maria, a town on the airway’s 
route, to cooperate. They made their 
classrooms and housing available to 
trainees. When the men were gradu- 
ated they returned to their respective 
towns as station managers, or they he- 
came part of the sales-public-relations 


staff. 
Lineup of Staff 


For initial groundwork a director 
of public relations and promotion was 
named. He was aided by a group of 
sales-public-relations field men, each of 
whom was given a territory covering 
several cities which were to receive 
Southwest service. Until station man- 
agers at these points became thorough- 
ly experienced they were supervised 
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and stimulated by the field men who 
also worked with them on major com- 
munity contacting. 

Southwest started its service with 
a San Francisco to Los Angeles run 
and quickly followed with short hauls 
from San Francisco to Redding, San 
Francisco to Eureka, and so on, grad- 
ually expanding until the present 27 
cities were in the system. 

Los Angeles and San Francisco are 
the only large cities on Southwest’s 


a 
route. It takes in Sacramento, 128,000 
population; serves Oxnard and Ven- 
tura in the southland with their com- 
bined 47,000 persons, and Santa Bar- 
bara with 41,000. Most of its stops, 
however, are small towns, some very 
small. These communities, some of 
them truly isolated, have daily air 
service with one another and with 
major centers of business, pleasure, 
hospital and medical facilities, and 
everything else that modern people 


WORCESTER raat 


In Massachusetts 
In FOOD SALES 


Worcester Market families spend a 


good portion of their higher-than- 


average buying income on food. An- 
nual retail food sales in Worcester 
Caunty total $144,617,000 and in the 
city of Worcester alone $66,230,000. 
This places Worcester the second high- 
est city in food sales in Massachusetts 
and third among the nation’s 69 
cities in the 100,000-250,000 group. 
Worcester with only 4.4% of the 
population in the state actually pur- 
chases 5.4% of all food bought in 
Massachusetts. 

Whet lively appetites for your food 
products in this prosperous Central 
New England Market by consistent 
advertising in the Worcester Telegram- 


\ Gazette. Daily circulation in excess of {| 
\ 140,000. Sunday over 100,000. 


Sources: Copyright 1949, Sales Management Survey of Buying Power, further 
reproduction not licensed. Sales Management November 10, 1948. 
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7 
live by and enjoy. During vacation 
seasons they may have up to 10 planes 
buzzing daily in and out of their air- 
ports. They have airmail and freight 
as well as passenger service. 

Prior to the inauguration of South- 
west service to each town, there were 
several weeks of intensive public re- 
lations work which was planned by 
the station manager, aided by the cen- 
tral office staff. Leaders in the com- 
munity were contacted: civic officials, 
newspaper and radio personnel and 
direct sources of business such as 
trafic managers of local firms, travel 
bureaus, hotels. Then there was a 


The 
AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 
ZONE 


It takes local newspaper cover- 
age to sell this rich $813,450,- 
000.00 market and the ONLY 
local daily and Sunday news- 
paper having complete cover- 


series of talks and programs before 
civic organizations, service clubs and 
women’s groups, outlining South- 
west’s objectives. 

The job was informative rather 
than one of selling. Actually, most 
small towns were so starved for fast 
and frequent transportation that they 
had only to be told to be sold. This 
personal work was supplemented by 
newspaper and radio advertising and 
some direct mail. The latter consisted 
mainly of pamphlets describing and 
introducing the proposed short-haul or 
“feeder” service and suggesting what 
it would do for the community. 


Exclusive 


OF 
INFLUENCE 


AKRON BUYERS 
READ, THINK 
AND BUY 

LOCAL 


age of this market is The Akron 


Beacon Journal. 


If you are interested in selling 
Akron, and you should be, why 


There is no sub- 
stitute for the 
pulling power of 


not follow the successful prac- oo 
tice of Akron merchants. They 
know how to get results... . 


that's why they concentrate 
their selling efforts in Akron’s 
greatest selling medium. 


AKRON_ BEACON, JOURNAL 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 
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BY: 


STORY, BROOKS G _ FINLEY 


In each town the program aimed at 
some form of inaugural ceremony, 
These celebrations were adapted to 
the community. For example, when 
Ukiah was connected by air with the 
Nation and the world the day was de- 
clared an official holiday. Youngsters 
did not go to school and civic leaders 
and the populace met the first plane 
with bands and a big welcome. Pas- 
sengers were presented with bottles of 
wine produced in the area. 

“We soon found,” Mr. Cole points 
out, “that each location had differ- 
ent types of market which required 
an individual approach. Take radio 
scripts for advertising and publicity; 
Originally we sent to station man- 
agers prepared material from the cen- 
tral office. We don’t do it any more, 
We give station managers the basic 
points to be presented and let them 
originate their own copy in collabora- 
tion with the radio station. They are 
part of the community; they speak its 
language.” 

This was the start of the second 
phase of Southwest’s public relations 
program. Having been welcomed by 
a town, Southwest set about making 
itself as much a part of the town as it 
knew how to be, using hometown 
products and talents. 

There is no “‘canned”’ publicity or 
advertising in Southwest programs, 
nor even a central office staff for art 
and copy work. Suggestions and ideas 
originating with local managers are 
passed on at headquarters and are 
handed to a free-lance artist who pre- 
pares rough dummies. Production is 
handled by the secretaries, together 
with their other duties. In each case 
it is custom-made to the community’s 
needs and tastes. And it doesn’t look 
too slick. 

Counter cards are a case in point. 
In the beginning the company had 
fancy professional cards made for 
them, to be placed in hotels, store 
windows and places frequented by 
travelers. Station managers preferred 
something more homey, and now the 
company produces simple, lettered 
cards in large quantities, with fre- 
quently changed copy, and “splatters 
the town with them.” 


It’s the same with newspaper adver- | 


Let Joe Do It 


... If you wait, Conqress 
won't repeal wartime excise 
and transportation taxes at this 
session of Congress. Write or 
wire your Senators and Repre- 
sentative today demanding re- 
peal. 
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DECALCOMANIA: Southwest doesn't pass up standard forms 
of promotion. Decals and blotters bearing this insignia in air- 


line's colors of maroon and yellow are basic promotion. 


tising. All local newspapers are used 
continuously, but copy originates at 
the hometown level and speaks home- 
town language. 

Decalcomanias and blotters consti- 
tute a simple but useful form of 
publicity. Decals in Southwest’s colors 
of bright yellow and maroon picture 
the stylized bird which is its trade- 
mark. The name ‘Southwest Air- 
ways” is printed across it and the air- 
ways services are listed around the 
edge: “Airmail . . . Passengers .. . 
Express .. . Freight. 


Handles Special Orders 


Southwest’s participation in the life 
and welfare of the town takes many 
forms. We have mentioned the fishing 
and hunting bulletins. Some small 
towns in northern California rely on 
vacationists for extra summer dollars 
—or did. Now they can augment that 
by attracting flying week-enders and 
one-or-two-day hunters, fishermen, or 
folk in search of peace and quiet. 
Southwest’s station: managers help 
their towns to draw visitors by ex- 
changing information on local attrac- 
tions. The data usually go out in the 
form of weekly bulletins. In hunting 
and fishing seasons there is chatty 
material on how fish are biting, where 
to go for particular sports, and so on. 
Local events are publicized in the 
same way. 

One local event which originated 
entirely with the company is the series 
of Aviation Days recently started. 
Working with local chambers of com- 
merce, station managers set the stage 
tor a celebration built around flying. 
It takes different forms in different 
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regions but may include a dinner, a 
dance, or a barbecue. Important per- 
sonages in the flying field are invited 
as guests of honor. Some sort of con- 
test is featured. Perhaps new types of 
aircraft are exhibited, Usually the 
Army and Navy send some equipment. 

The affair stimulates the people of 
the town and surrounding territory to 
visit the airport. Large crowds have 
turned out for initial affairs. South- 
west offers sightseeing trips over the 
city and many persons who never 
have flown take their first flights this 
way—and have become customers. 

Tying in with local business, free 
tickets or cut-price trips are distribu- 
ted through merchants who cooperate 
by advertising the event (and inci- 
dentally Southwest) at their own ex- 
pense. They benefit by attracting 
people to their stores. Local managers 
originate their own variations and tie- 
ins. Lumbermen, miners, farmers and 
ranchers and their families, as well as 
townsfolk, flock to the show. Publicity 
in other towns brings visitors by air 
as well. 

Giving away old inner tubes may 
seem a simple gesture but, originated 
this summer, it is bringing the com- 
pany inestimable good-will and _ is 
making friends among young folk and 
small fry—all of which will add up 
to future business. As a matter of fact, 
children and women already comprise 
an astonishing proportion of South- 
west’s passengers. Carrying mostly 
men, the big-haul airline usually fig- 
ures its average passenger weight as 
165 pounds. Southwest’s large propor- 
tion of women and children reduces 
that to 146 pounds. So the youngsters 
at beaches, pools and school swimming 
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If your present advertising is not getting 
the results you need and inventories are 
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Pictur-Vision Cabinet Projectors are stur- 
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“ANYTHING —ANY WHERE” 
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EXPRESS 
SUG EN CS : 


for a single charge! 


RAILWAY EXPRESS provides de- 
pendable, uniform shipping fa- 
cilities through 23,000 offices 
from coast to coast. Here’s fast, 
complete service, by rail or air, 
designed to meet your every 
shipping need—for a single, all- 


inclusive charge! 


For really economical, ‘‘any- 
thing — anywhere” shipping, 


specify RAILWAY EXPRESS. 


“Let's look ahead” is the watchword of 
the 60,000 Railway Express employes. 
They work and plan together to serve 
you and your community by meeting 
your exact shipping and distribution 


requirements. 


NATION-WIDE 


RAIL-AIR SERVICE 


Who Me? 


. . « Yes, you. Have you wired 
or written your Senators and 
Representative demanding re- 
peal of wartime excise and 
transportation taxes . . . during 
this session of Congress? 


tanks, who use old Southwest inner 
tubes to float on, understand when 
they read the legend “Ride on Air 
with Southwest.” The printed tubes 
also are used as prizes by civic and 
business groups. 

Another service which is winning a 
tremendous amount of good-will is 
weather reporting. Finding that mos. 
small towns on the system had no ofh- 
cial weather observers, Southwest 
trained its station personnel to add 
this to their other duties. They now 
report hourly observations. These re- 
ports are used by radio stations. They 
also are sent on the teletype to be co- 
ordinated with U. S. weather se- 
quences. Other airlines use them as do 
private pilots and the military. Rural 
folk find them useful too. 


Ups Sales for All 


The effectiveness of this day-by-day 
job of getting people to fly, to take 
their local air service as casually as 
they would a bus or a train in the old 
days, is effectively demonstrated in 
towns that did have air serv'ce from 
the big-haul lines. There are 11 of 
them on the Southwest system. Before 
the feeder line moved in, one of these 
intermediate-stop towns sold 10 rides 
a day. Southwest soon picked up an 
additional 250. “And wherever we 
have given service and put on our 
public relations program,” Mr. Cole 
points out, “not only are we building 
business, but the big-haul lines are 
doing more business too.” 

Are people in small towns worth 
the trouble from the point of view of 
profitable operation? Southwest’s 
claim was that the really big potential 
is in small towns because they needed 
air transportation more. But South- 
west couldn’t prove it when it put 
in its plea to CAB for an operating 
permit. Now it can show that a town 
of 10,000 residents, for example, will 
account for 20 times as many airline 
seats per 1,000 population as the 
people of Los Angeles. 

To win a temporary certificate, 
Southwest executives put in what they 
privately confessed were optimistic 
estimates of the business they would 
do. Now, not quite three years later, 
they have exceeded those estimates and 
have just been recommended for a 
five-year extension of their certificate 
for the entire system. 


Southwest boarded 28% more pas- 
sengers during the first six months of 
1949 than in 1948. A record increase 
of 48% was reflected in air mail; air 
express, 9%; air freight, 68%. 

Looking toward expansion, South- 
west’s application is in for extension 
of its routes to cover 69 additional 
cities in California, and to such points 
as Boise, Idaho, greatly in need of 
air service; Reno, Nev., and Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Southwest’s success in achieving and 
surpassing its objectives, company 
officials believe, is in large measure the 
result of the way public relations pro- 
grams are planned: the grass-roots ap- 
proach, the continuity of effort, the 
decentralization of sales promotion, 
advertising and all phases of public 
relations. The local manager is, as 
Mr. Cole puts it, “as autonomous as 
the operator of a branch chain store. 
The only part headquarters plays is 
in the dissemination of the basic policy 
and in the control of budgets and 
financing.” 

Officers of SWA are all on the 
youthful side and are more likely to 
be seen in shirt sleeves than otherwise, 
from President John H. Connelly 
down. T. R. Mitchell is vice-presi- 
dent; C. H. Sullavan, secretary and 
legal counsel. Mr. Cole also spear- 
heads sales promotion and sales train- 
ing. 


Philco Toy Lets Junior 
Help Buy Family Television 


The Philco Corporation is fixing 
things up so that Junior can pay for 
your new Philco television set—well, 
almost. 

Recently, the corporation commis- 
sioned Precision Specialties, Inc., to 
create a plastic toy television set, an 
exact miniature of the new Philco re- 
ceiver, which doubles in brass—or 
plastic—as a modern piggy-bank. The 
toy sells for $1:49 and any Philco 
dealer will refund the price of the toy 
when a full-size television set is pur- 
chased. 

By turning the knob on the toy, 
children can watch on the illuminated 
(by a tiny bulb) screen a series of 
eight fast-action pictures of boxing, 
baseball, football and other sports. At 
the same time the toy provides a con- 
venient repository for Junior’s pennies 
and Papa’s dollars. 

Dealers will use window banners, 
counter cards, displays and newspaper 
advertising and tie-in with Philco lo- 
cal and national advertising in various 
media to promote the toy. 
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“...It’s A LOT MORE TRAVEL for A LOT LESS MONEY!” 


GREYHOUND 
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“Gets me places on time” 


m sold on Greyhound. .. 
because it helps me sell !" 


Greyhound SuperCoach service is not only 
prompt—its schedules are much more fre- 
quent than other transportation. And it gives 
Main Line service to many hundreds of 
smaller cities and towns that are good sell- 
ing territory these competitive days. 


“Relaxed and Car-Free” 


It’s a real selling advantage to arrive in your 
prospect’s town relaxed, at ease—free from 
traffic nerves and driving strain. An ample 
amount of baggage goes on the same bus, in 
locked, weather-proof compartments—ready 
for immediate use upon your arrival. 


“,..Money ahead every trip” 


There’s a cash saving on any Greyhound 
trip—and in a year’s commercial travel it 
adds up to real money—often the difference 
between loss and substantial profit. The cost 
is less than one-third that of operating a 
private automobile —far less than any other 
kind of public transportation. 


More Volume Per Salesman: 


Better Supervision Gets It 


BY HARRY R. SHEDD 


Vice-President and Director of Sales, The Upson Company 


Through training and a leadership that encourages initiative 


and resourcefulness, Upson raises the level of sales per- 
formance to the place where, with only 10° more men 
than pre-war, the company is doing 25% more business. 


SHIRT SLEEVE TRAINING: Salesmen get a workout at the factory on 
application of Upson panels to walls and ceilings. When a situation calls 
for demonstration, they are never baffled by construction technicalities. 


Now that competitive conditions 
have definitely returned, how much of 
an increase should be made in a sales 
force to produce a given increase in 
sales volume? 

I know that some sales managers 
believe that it is necessary to double 
their sales personnel if they want to 
get twice as much business, on the 
theory that twice as many men will do 
twice as much business. 

We do not hold with that idea. To 
double the personnel of a sales organ- 
ization is to say, in effect, to each 
man: “You need make no effort to 
improve your own individual position, 
because we have given you a “double” 
to duplicate your present position.” 

So, we aim to increase the brain 
power, the initiative and the driving 
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force of our organization in order to 
increase its productiveness. Some in- 
crease in manpower is often necessary, 
too, but not in the same ratio. 

We believe the answer lies in more 
intensive salesmanship. To achieve 
that, we do not materially increase 
the number of sales representatives in 
the field, but we do increase our sales 
supervision in the field. 

We believe that we can help our 
salesmen to increase greatly the vol- 
ume of sales in their territories by cut- 
ting up our larger sales divisions into 
two or more smaller divisions, or by 
rearranging the boundaries of some of 
our divisions so that we have five or 
six sales divisions where we had only 
two or three before. 

As proof of the fact that this policy 


works out successfully, we are now 
employing about 10% more salesmen 
than we did before the war, but they 
are bringing in approximately 25% 
more business. As to the number of 
our sales districts, our present pattern 
includes approximately 25% more 
districts than during the pre-war 
period. 

In one respect, a salesman is some- 
what like a child learning to walk. 
Left to his own resources, he might 
not venture far for fear of failure or, 
literally, for fear he might fall down. 

If a child knows there is an older 
person near at hand, ready to catch 
him and save him from falling if he 
should falter, he is much more likely 
to walk sooner and farther, partly 
from pride in being able to show his 
mentor that he can. 


Average Salesman 


So it is with the average salesman. 
If he is one of a large group of sales- 
men in a large sales division covering 
several states, he is inclined to figure 
that he can do as well as the average, 
without extending himself and with- 
out spending a lot of time and energy 
in trying to crack a tough customer or 
land an order on which some com- 
petitors seem to have the inside track. 

On the other hand, suppose he is 
one of less than half a dozen salesmen 
in a comparatively small sales division, 
headed by a division sales manager 
who is alert and aggressive and is 
fighting for every dollar of volume 
there is to be had. 

That salesman is much more likely 
to be on his toes and stay on his toes 
because he knows his performance is 
being more closely watched and com- 
pared with that of his associates. 

He knows, too, that his division 
manager is more directly interested in 
his particular sales problems and that 
he can depend on the division mat- 
ager for help if he runs into diff- 
culties. 

In other words, a division manager 
may be compared with a circus 
trapeze artist’s net under his salesmen. 
The salesman does his own job but 
he knows if anything should go wrong, 
his division manager is underneath to 
catch him if he should fall. 

It is not expected that he should 
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HERE 1S THE 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


RECORD IN LOS ANGELES FOR THE 


FIRST 


4,981,698 4 999.655 


FOURTH PAPER 


SIX MONTHS OF 1949 


THIRD PAPER ‘EVENING! 


ALL DAY) 


| 3% GAIN 
12.0% Loss _ 


{2,659,379 F 


Sunday 


Keren een| 


SECOND PAPER ‘MORNING! 


0.3% Lass 


1948 


16,224,152: 


1949 


428.2% GAIN 


TOTAL ADVERTISING LINAGE (excluding American Weekly & This Week Magozine Sections) Ist 6 months 1948-1949 


The effectiveness of an advertising medium 
is best told by the business people who 
buy advertising. 

During the first six months of 1949, the 
Los Angeles Times carried 3,861,828 more 
lines of advertising than its nearest com- 
petitor and showed a gain of 28.2% over 
the same period a year ago. This is the 


LARGEST DAILY CIRCULATION IN THE WEST 


REPRESENTED BY CRESMER AND WOODWARD, 


SEPTEMBER 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 


DETROIT AND SAN FRANCISCO 


is, 1949 


NEW YORK, 


greatest gain of any morning and Sunday 
newspaper in the United States. Leader- 
ship in linage and gain carried through all 
classifications—General, Department Store, 
Total Retail and Classified advertising. 

The Times leads in advertising volume and 
progress in the nation’s third largest market 


because The Times leads in results. 


CHICAGO, 
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THE BRIEF BAG THAT'S 
CONVERTIBLE INSTANTLY 
TO AN OVERNITE BAG! 


Attention 
Premium Distributors: 

IDEAL FOR PREMIUMS, GIFTS, 
SALES INCENTIVES 


For that sudden overnite trip 


give the sales staff a convertible brief 


bag. . . . Operates like a dream... 
simply drop the ‘“spreader-bar”’ and 
double the capacity of the brief case. 
Insert the “clothes-pac’’ with ample 
room for shirts, toilet articles, etc. On 
arrival, remove the ‘“‘clothes-pac’’ and 
you're all set to go on the morning’s 
calls. Bag itself comes in Top-grain 
Aniline Cowhide with contrasting sad- 
dle stitching . . . light in weight yet 
tough and durable. Two end catches 
and center lock on rugged, light-weight 
overlapping steel frame insure perfect 
closing . keep contents from getting 
wet or dirty. Fine soil-resistant lining 
with deep pockets for your important 
papers. Nationally advertised price in- 
cluding federal tax $48.00. YOUR 
COST: $24.00. Sample orders invited. 


Firman Leather Goods Corp. 
137 E. 25th Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 


turers of itched luggage and brief bags 


NEW JERSEY'S FOURTH LARGEST MARKET 


BAYONNE CANNOT BE 
SOLD FROM THE OUTSIDE 


You don't have to worry about filling-in 
from the outside in Bayonne because THE 
BAYONNE TIMES gives complete cover- 
age. There is no competition and no other 
combination of papers can sell Bayonne. 
93% Home Delivered. 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


BOGNER & MARTIN 
295 Madison Ave., N.Y. © 228 N. La Salle St.,Chicago 
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fall. In fact, the division manager’s 
job is to teach him and to encourage 
him so that he doesn’t fall. Our dis- 
trict managers average about 90% of 
their time in the field, working with 
their salesmen. 


Let Joe Do It 


. . If you wait, Congress 
won't repeal wartime excise 
and transportation taxes at this 
session of Congress. Write or 
wire your Senators and Repre- 
sentative today demanding re- 
peal. 


All of our salesmen work on a defi- 
nite salary basis which provides a 
comfortable living plus expenses. In 
addition, each salesman receives a 
bonus at the end of the year. All of 
our salesmen work on quotas and their 
bonuses are based on sales as com- 
pared with their quotas. This year, 
for the first time, we have also in- 
stituted a vacation bonus plan which 
gives each man a lump sum of money 
just before his vacation starts. This 
has proved to be a worth while in- 
novation. 

District managers are also on a 
definite salary and bonus basis, some- 
what higher of course than for sales- 
men. When a new district is made up 
of parts of one or more existing dis- 
tricts, no reduction is made. in the 
compensation of managers of districts 
that are affected. They are merely en- 
abled to work more intensively. Our 
sales districts are set up so that as 
nearly as possible they have equal 
potentials. Sales figures for the previ- 
ous five years provide an important 
guide in determining these potentials. 

As an example of the type of help 
a division manager can give to a field 
sales representative, one of our divi- 
sion managers recently was accom- 
nanving one of the salesmen in his 
division while making calls on dealers 
in his area. If he had been alone. the 
salesman would have gone directly 
from one dealer’s store to another. 
However, on the way, the division 
manager happened to notice a large 
Quonset-type of building which was 
being erected. He suggested to the 
salesman that they look into it. They 
discovered that the building was to be 
used as a gymnasium, and before thev 
left they had obtained a contract to 
furnish the company’s laminated fiber 
panels for covering the walls of the 
new building. 

In another case, when the division 
manager was accompanying a sales- 
man in making the day’s calls, the 
sales manager learned of the forthcom- 
ing construction of a new church in a 


Pennsylvania town. With the division 
sales manager's help, the salesman be- 
came acquainted with a member of 
the building committee of the church 
and the incident resulted in the sale 
of enough panels to finish the interior 
of the church. Members of the con- 
gregation were’so pleased with the 
work that the salesman found he had 
35 or 40 new prospective customers 
for the same type of panel. 

We try to make creative thinkers 
out of our salesmen and a little per- 
sonal cooperation by their division 
sales manager helps tremendously to 
bring this about. The fact is impressed 
upon them that one can never tell 
where orders may be. The more ques- 
tions they ask, the more likely they 
will be to locate potential orders. 

In these days of changing emphasis 
in sales activities, we have been fol- 
lowing the policy I have just outlined 
and it has resulted in sales increases 
in many areas over the same period 
last year. 

We have no specific formula for 
the selection of our salesmen. If any- 
one had such a formula, it would be 
worth a million dollars to him. In- 
stead, we depend on common sense 
and the law of reason. If we believe 
he is honest, truthful, moral and will- 
ing to work, if he has the sparkle in 
his eye that denotes ambition, we prob- 
ably will give him a chance. 


Well Equipped Salesmen 


It is an inherent part of our selling 
policies to start our new salesmen off 
in their territories well armed and 
well equipped to do the best job of 
which they are capable. 


The newcomer on the Upson sales ' 


staff is trained in our general offices 
and main plant at Lockport, N. Y. In 
our sales experimental building he is 
instructed in actual on-the-job appli- 
cation of Upson products, learning at 
first-hand exactly how our dry-built, 


full-wall panels are installed on the | 


walls and ceilings of a new home; 
how cracked plaster walls and ceil- 
ings are re-covered with another type 
of panel; how fiber-tile panels are 
installed on kitchen walls and made 
water-proof around bathtubs on bath- 
room walls; how special Upson 
mouldings are installed ; how patented 
floating fasteners eliminate face nail- 
ing on the surface of the panels. 

In old clothes, he works with ham- 
mer and saw, with rule and chalk line. 
When he has completed the course 
under the direction of L. E. Keeler. 
Upson technical sales manager, he 15 
qualified to supervise a crew of cat- 
penters who may be applying Upson 
Panels for the first time. 

In our offices he sees a wide variety 
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ot examples of Upson-paneled rooms, 
for each of the 40 or more offices is 
finished in a different type of wall and 
ceiling application. Their permanence 
and durability are evidenced by the 
fact that the panels, still in perfect 
condition, have been in use for periods 
of from 20 to 25 years, with occa- 
sional re-painting. 

He is introduced to the company’s 
visual sales manual which presents the 
sales story about the company’s prod- 
ucts and builds up hypothetical situa- 
tions he probably will be called on to 
face in his work. He is taught to 
analyze these situations from his own 
viewpoint and to give a written or 
oral presentation of arguments he 
would use to meet them. 

This not only focuses his attention 
on the importance of thinking his 
way out of difficulties but gives us an 
idea of his ability to do so. Sometimes 
a salesman improves our own strategy 
by suggesting a better method of meet- 
ing a situation than the one we had 
suggested to him. 

When he goes into the field, each 
new salesman travels with a seasoned 
man who coaches him in the actual 
execution of his job. The new man is 
confronted by a variety of situations 
and he learns from his experienced 
companion how they may best be met. 
This procedure continues as long as it 
is thought to be necessary—sometimes 
a week, sometimes two weeks or more. 

The new man makes out all the re- 
ports during the week. This enables 
him to learn the value of the reports 
and to become familiar with the cor- 
rect procedure in preparing them. All 
salesmen work under district man- 
agers and are responsible to them. 


Resourcefulness Important 


When we finally put a man on the 
firing line, we look to him for alert- 
ness, resourcefulness and ingenuity in 
sensing possibilities in sales situations. 
One of our salesmen who had these 
qualities observed that several lights 
were kept burning all day in an office 
where he called regularly. When he 
pointed out that our panels would re- 
flect more natural light and require 
less artificial light, his suggestion re- 
sulted in the sale of several thousand 
feet of our panels. 

It was another salesman, of similar 
caliber, who figured out that an ex- 
cellent sales tool would be a com- 
pletely assembled replica of the corner 
of a room showing how walls and 
ceiling join and are trimmed with 
moulding. We liked his idea, had a 
sample made up and tried it out on 
the road. Now each man has one of 
the replicas among his samples. 

Our men are encouraged to famil- 
SEPTEMBER 
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iarize themselves, as fully as possible, 
with local building conditions and 
trends. Even before calling on deal- 
ers, they are encouraged to call on the 
manager of the chamber of commerce, 
a leading banker, or the editor of the 
local newspaper. A prospective new 
industry may be working out a land- 
site deal with the chamber of com- 
merce, or a local manufacturer may 
be embarking on a program of plant 
improvement. A leading building con- 
tractor often will supply interesting 
and important information about new 
construction that is being planned in 
the community. 

There are too, in 


many ways, 


which our salesmen can be helpful to 
their dealers. Without overloading 
him, he can be encouraged to adopt 
more constructive and more positive 
methods of selling. He can be stimu- 
lated by equipping him with informa: 
tion which will help him devise new 
ways to move his goods on hand and 
to show him new reasons why he 
should buy more. 

Our most successful sales repre- 
sentatives persuade their dealers to 
look at their places of business through 
the eyes of a prospective customer, 
and to provide the kind of service and 
help that such a customer would like 
to have. 


“gcHOOL DAYS! ScHOOL DAYS! 


. .. and the golden rule for reaching the 
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greatest number of parents and students 
in the fabulous Northeast Texas area is to 
advertise in THE DALLAS MORNING NEWS, 
covering greater Dallas plus 29.3% of 
occupied dwellings in the 37 counties of 
Northeast Texas! 


The Dallas Morning News is Texas’ greatest 
newspaper. Its pages are constantly referred to 
for the newest in fashions. . 
and children’s apparel . . 

. for home furnishings and for all the 
things that contribute to the daily lives of 
well-to-do Texans. Over 23,675 motor cars enter 
Dallas each day to augment the number of 
customers who live in the city proper. 
Remember . . 
receive their Dallas Morning News in time 


for men’s, boys’, 
for food and drug 


the people of Northeast Texas 
to plan same-day shopping. 


* In the entire fabulous Dallas 
Market, more people make 
more money and spend more 
to buy more things than in any 
like area in the Southwest! 
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The Dallas Morning News 


CRESMER & WOODWARD, 


INC., Representatives 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


* RADIO STATIONS WFAA and WFAA-FM * TEXAS ALMANAC 
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ONE DAY'S HAUL .. 
Lauren Lord (1.) and Patricia Jackson (r.). Walter Sykes (c.) heads an 


international 


gadget club 


recently formed 


. of gadgets is given the double-o by club screeners 


to cover foreign countries. 


Gadget “Club” Harnesses 
Word-of-Mouth Advertising 


They’ call it the Gadget-of-the- 
Month-Club. The name suggests the 
book club, and the operation has 
similarities. What they have really 
done is to harness up word-of-mouth 
advertising, and apparently that never 
has been done before. 

Saleswise, word-of-mouth has long 
been recognized as a force that can 
make or break, enormous in its power 
but uncontrollable like the tides. 

Scarcely two years ago the Gadget- 
of-the- Month Club was an idea buzz- 
ing in the bonnet of an advertising 
woman. Now it has its own building 
in Hollywood, and more than 30 
offshoots around the world. 

In 1947 Miss M. L. Moffet was 
in charge of the advertising of a Los 
Angeles appliance company that fre- 
quently had good new products to 
market—generally against the indif- 
ference of people who could use them 
but did not know it, having never 
seen the new articles. 

Miss Moffet wondered if potential 
customers could be members of a 
permanent group to receive samples of 
such gadgets, use them, discover their 
merits, tell their friends, and even- 
tually create market demand. 

The club idea seemed to be one 
that the public understood and liked. 
Members often ask where more of a 
particular gadget can be bought. This 
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is live demand and soon shows up in 
department stores: 

People interested in gadgets renew 
their memberships. Those who are 
not interested drop out, thus screening 
out a gadget-minded sampling public. 
This public develops special sampling 
audiences. For example, many inven- 
tions relate to fishing, in which not 
everybody is interested—hence a spe- 
cial club for fishing gadgets. There is 
also an industrial gadget club. 

Miss Moffet’s first setup was a 
gadget club which anybody could join 
by sending in a dollar. For that 
amount the member would receive six 
gadgets, one every month. At the end 
of the half-year he would renew if he 
felt he had received value for his 
money. 

What kind of a gadget can be 
mailed to people for 16 cents? How 
can anything like that make money? 
You will see presently. 

Such an idea had to be financed. 
Miss Moffet’s company was willing 
to share the costs. She interested 22 
other Los Angeles concerns on two 
counts—getting word-of-mouth ad- 
vertising behind some of their new 
products, and making money on their 
investments. 

In March, two years ago, the club 
was launched with an extensive ad- 
vertising campaign in magazines, 
newspapers, direct mail, and over the 


radio. All that this advertising sought 
was membersat $1 for six months. The 
idea was immediately successful. Mail 
poured in. More than $300,000 was 
spent between May and December, 
The advertising crystallized into 15- 
minute local talent programs on 
nearly 300 radio stations, with ex- 
cellent results. At year’s end all pro- 
motion had to be suspended because 
memberships were coming in too fast 
for the office force to handle. 

This club today has more than 
500,000 members. When it has a 
million, it is to become a closed or- 
ganization. 

Club memberships are a losing 
proposition, not expected to make 
money. Dollar members have so far 
been receiving articles which, when 
marketed, usually sell. for twice as 
much money as the fee for joining. 
There are now members who pay $5, 
$10, $25, $50 and $100, receiving 
articles of higher value. 

After an invention has been dili- 
gently screened and approved, the 
club will place an initial order for at 
least 100,000 units, and send them to 
its word-of-mouth membership. If the 
gadget is used and liked, it will be 
talked about, asked for in_ stores, 

Conditions for acceptance are: 

1. The invention must be new. 

2. It must be patented. 

3. It must not be on the national 
market. 

4. It must be practical. 

5. It must be labor-saving. 

If it meets these requirements, it 
goes before a board of six vice-presi- 
dents of the club. If the board ap- 
proves, it is then submitted to a gadget 
jury of two consumers (a woman 
and a man), a marketing specialist, a 
manufacturer, and a club member. 


Consumer Testing League 


If the jury approves, then samples 
are sent to 15,000 club members 
selected as a consumers’ testing league, 
by incomes, occupations and_ other 
ratings—a representative cross-section 
of the American people. With the 
gadget there is a card to be filled out, 
telling what the member thinks of the 
invention, whether he rates it as Ex- 
cellent, Good, Fair or Poor, whether 
he would recommend it to friends. 

To date, better than 85% of the 
gadgets submitted to the consumer 
group have been approved for an 
initial order of at least 100,000. 

On each approved and sampled in- 
vention the club secures marketing 
rights for the 17-year life of the 
patent, and collects royalties. This is 
the money-making end of the busi 
ness, handled by various related com- 
panies through regular trade market- 
ing channels. 
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Product Ideas are Born 


In Bureau of Standards’ Research 


What goes on in the cloistered quietude of the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards gets little publicity. But research and tech- 
nical men who follow developments there sometimes come 


out with a new or improved product that turns into money. - 


BY JEROME SHOENFELD 


Washington Editor, Sales Management 


Every now and then a familiar 
product with a familiar and predict- 
able sales record is given a new twist. 
The added characteristic, to every- 
body’s astonishment, bolts it from the 
common ruck of humdrum sellers into 
popularity. So it was with chewing 
gum when it bubbled from the mouths 
of babes and with fountain pens that 
no longer needed to be refilled. Com- 
panies continuously look for just such 
twists for their own products, and 
anxiously watch for signs of like 
search by the competition. 

It so happens that the Government 
operates countless laboratories whose 
discoveries are open to whoever wants 
them. It can’t be said that new ideas 
are manufactured wholesale and lie 
about waiting to be picked up. But 


there are discoveries, which in the 
aggregate, apply to many products. 
The discoverers are not always aware 
of just what, if anything, their gad- 
gets are good for commercially ; when 
they are, they usually lack the capital 
and business push to try it out them- 
selves. ‘They are usually more de- 
lighted than annoyed when energetic 
businessmen invade their quiet labora- 
tories. 

The vast array of Government re- 
search won’t be reviewed here. This 
takes up only one agency—the highly 
specialized, relatively obscure, Bur- 
eau of Standards, Not every company 
will find it useful; for many the Bur- 
eau might just as well not exist. It is 
doubtful that any Bureau scientist 
ever consciously worked on a con- 
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“If you'd be interested in something temporary, we have an 
opening for vice-president at Montgomery Ward.” 
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sumer product dispensed over store 
counters. 

The Bureau of Standards’ own 
major product is measurement, instru- 
ments of measurement, ways, for in- 
stance, to test the countless possible 
changes in materials as they are 
processed—although, in response to 
demand, it has taken on various side- 
lines. Curiously, the business of meas- 
uring, every now and then, turns up 
something that can be sold. In trying 
to synchronize the cogs in a con- 
puting machine, Bureau scientists hit 
on a magnetic clutch that is now being 
marketed to makers of washing ma- 


chines, electric lawn mowers and 
others. 
Not for the Giants 
Bureau discoveries usually have 


been directly exploited by the small 
and moderate size companies and 
hardly ever by the giant concerns, 
which operate their own_ research 
laboratories. The big companies, how- 
ever, closely watch the Bureau’s work. 
When they see something they like, 
they may suggest its development to 
some of their own favorite suppliers, 
becoming customers rather than man- 
ufacturers. If sufficiently interested, 
they do some parallel research just in 
order to know what is going on and to 
be fully prepared for the salesmen 
whose later visits they expect. A con- 
pany that sells to industry is more 
likely to find something useful at the 
Bureau of Standards than one whose 
customers are men, women and chil- 
dren. However, makers of consumer 
products, particularly durable goods, 
do from time to time get ideas for 
improvements. 

One concern, American Instrv- 
ment Co., Silver Spring, Md., has 
taken hold of Bureau discoveries, 
fashioned them into things that had 
clear markets and then successfully 
sold them. Its vice-president, Leopold 
Freeman, who both absorbs Bureau 
ideas and finds their markets, has ad- 
vantages at this kind of thing that the 
average sales manager probably lacks. 
He’s something of a scientist himself. 
In the course of conversation he will 
describe some of the newer branches 
of mathematics and express regret that 
he no longer can find the time to ex 
plore them deeply. 

“We subscribe, as a matter 0 
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Vermont leads all New England states 
in percentage of retail sales over 
1939. It is third in per capita ex- 
penditure . . . just $22 less than the 
leading state. And total retail sales 
represent 82.5% of net buying in- 
come—tops for all New England 


states! 


No question .. . Vermont demands 
your attention — right now! And 
there’s only one practical, sure way 
of doing it—through its newspapers. 
which alone satisfy Vermonters’ keen 


interest in local and state happenings. 


The Vermont Allied Dailies ...reach- 


ing 72 out of every 100 families .. . 


provide state-wide coverage at truly 


VERMONT... new England’s Fastest-Growing 


State Market... with 
made-to-order coverage 


low cost. Published in the state’s 
leading market centers—which ac- 
count for 85% of all corporate city 
sales in the state—they cover a com- 
bined area where 94% of the state’s 


retail dollars are spent. 


RIGHT NOW is the time to make 
your brand a Buy-word in Vermont 
homes . .. through the Vermont 


Allied Dailies. 


VERMONT ALLIED DAILIES 


Burlington Free Press e Rutland Herald 
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Bennington Banner ° 


. St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 


Brattleboro Reformer 


A COMPLETE 
‘TALKING 
MOVIE’ 
THEATRE 

IN ONE CASE 


speaker and screen 


Just plug it in — open the big 
15” x 11” screen into position— 
and you are ready to show 
sound films in black and white 
or color anywhere in less than 
a minute. Pictures are clear, 
bright, even in normally light- 
ed room. Sound reproduction 
is amazingly lifelike. Best of 
all — endless film magazine 
permits repeating of 400 ft. 
film for showing after showing 


— without re-threading or re-winding ! Entire 
unit is lightweight, compact, portable. 


READY TO GO TO WORK 
ANYWHERE, INSTANTLY! 


Makes available for your business, for your 
problems, the powerful force of sound motion 
pictures. Ideal for use in stores, offices, sales 


meetings, 


conventions, exhibits, demonstra- 


tions. Can be used for merchandising prod- 
ucts, sales programs, television commercials. 


USED SUCCESSFULLY — FOR 10 YEARS 


Ampro “‘Repeater’’ unit has been used effec- 
tively in sales presentations for over 10 years. 
One of America’s largest companies used over 
1500 ‘‘Repeaters’’ in their sales program with 
outstanding success! Send coupon below for 
full details. 


r 
| 


Send for Circular 


SM 949 
AMPRO CORPORATION er | 
A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 
Please send me full details and prices on the | 
Ampro ‘‘Repeater.'’ Send me also the free booklet 
on 16mm. films, “‘A Powerful Aid to Industry."’ 
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course, to the Bureau of Standards 
Journal of Research,’ he explains. 
“Now and then we run across some- 
thing that appeals to us. Right now 
we're marketing, among other things, 
an auto brake tester.” 

The Bureau, Mr. Freeman ex- 
plains, had constructed an elaborate, 
utterly precise, brake testing machine, 
but which, unfortunately, could not 
be made for less than $700. The 
Bureau was interested in various 
mechanical principles, not in the cares 
of state traffic police and of fleet 
owners. American Instrument looked 
about for a market. 


Voice of the People 


Have you wired or written your 
Senators and Representative 
demanding repeal of wartime 
excise and transportation taxes 
during this session of Congress? 


By direct approach through sales- 
men, American Instrument secured 
as customers the highway departments 
of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, District of 
Columbia, cities all over the map, and, 
certainly to be mentioned, the Bureau 
of Standards itself: 

“Fleet owners, if not auto manu- 
facturers and auto owners, could use 
precise brake testers. So could gas 
stations. Now as a first approach, we 
mail a one-page description, “Test 
Your Brakes,’ which tells interstate 
fleets what the law is and then de- 
scribes the brake. We’re doing pretty 
well on those sales and on sales to 
garages. We sell both direct and 
through local supply houses.” 

Another of the company’s products, 
obtainable almost directly from the 
Bureau, is the Magne Gauge, which 
quickly measures the thickness of 
metallic coatings. The Bureau had 
developed a technique early in the 
war: the Government wanted a meas- 
ure which would assure sufficient but 
not wastefully excessive coatings, and 
which would not, like the earlier 
processes, destroy the platings as they 
were examined, In this case, Ameri- 
can Instrument worked with the Bur- 
eau in developing the original appara- 
tus and so was in on the ground floor. 

“The machine,” Mr. Freeman says, 
“lasts a lifetime and so you don’t 
get repeat business. It’s a fine seller in 
a period of capital expansion.” 

This instrument is sold now by 
mail promotion backed by business 
paper advertising. A company folder 
is mailed to manufacturers: “Is your 


coating thickness too thin, too thick, 
non-uniform?” It explains in fine de- 
tail exactly what the instrument can 
do. It contains a long list ot well 
known concerns that use it—a sales 
bulletin slanted to the engineer-buyer, 

During the war an airplane engi- 
neer suggested to the Bureau that it 
develop a measure of the wear of 
metal surfaces. What was wanted was 
one that would pin-point the places of 
wear and not merely show the total 
amount. That again led to a tool 
which American Instrument devel- 
oped and exploited. 

“When we get an idea from the 
Bureau or somewhere else,” Mr, 
Freeman summarizes, “we usually in- 
quire first among the research institu- 
tions and company laboratories. We 
ask people whether they would be in- 
terested at a probable cost. 

“T don’t go to the president of the 
company. If I did, he’d send me to the 
research man, so I go to him at once. 
We talk the same language. 

“If replies are negative, we don’t 
necessarily drop the scheme. First, we 
research it a little harder. We also 
use some persuasion, see to it that 
we're clearly understood. Then, if 
replies remain negative, if they're 
overwhelmingly negative, and we 
know that our sample was representa- 
tive, we do drop the whole thing. 
‘That sometimes happens.” 


It's Your Deal 


Write or wire your Senators 
and Representative demanding 
repeal of wartime excise and 
transportation taxes . . . at this 
session of Congress. 


Mr. Freeman cautions that taking 
ideas from the Bureau and developing 
from them a new commercial product 
or improving an old one isn’t invari- 
ably successful. 

‘One trouble in doing that is rapid 
obsolescence. Your product, the one 
you're working on, will make some 
other firm’s product obsolete. Well, 
you can’t be sure, while you're work- 
ing on it, that somebody else isn’t just ' 
one trick ahead of you.” 

Several years ago as Bureau scien- 
tists were looking for bugs in the 
digital computer, the calculator with 
a memory, one of them, Jacob 
Rabinow, hit upon a fluid magnetic 
clutch. Its great advantage was that 
it was prompt or slow, as desired, and 
smooth. The principle of the clutch, 
Bureau scientists say, also could be 
applied to valves, could be used for 
shock absorbers and other things. 
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Dynamatic Corp., a subsidiary of 
Eaton Manufacturing Co., among 
others, has perfected a mechanism 
based on the Bureau’s discovery, 
which it manufactures and sells. ‘The 
company recommends “Dynamatic 
Magnefluid Clutches” for auto, truck, 
bus and tractor transmissions, oil well 
drilling draw works, industrial and 
machine tool drives, crane and shovel 
drives, etc. Other companies are pros- 
pecting with clutches which will be 
used for the common electric gadgets. 

These are but a few of the Bureau’s 
findings. There are a lot of others. 
Most of them are as technical and as 
specialized as those described here. 
The Bureau developed an instrument 
to measure sweetness. Companies 
manufacture it at present for use only 
by other Government agencies—for 
example, for Agriculture’s own ex- 
periments and for the customs service. 
However, Bureau scientists surmise 
that there is some quiet effort to re- 
vamp the instrument for the use in 
bakeshops and for candy makers. 

All of this comes from the most 
technical divisions of the Bureau, the 
ones farthest from the province of 
selling. The point is that even these 
offer some things that a sales man- 
ager sometimes can put to good use. 


Commercial business does of course 
use the Bureau and uses its ideas. The 
scientist who developed the magnetic 
clutch, for instance, says that his shop 
answers approximately a hundred in- 
quiries a month from companies that 
are trying to apply the principle to 
one of their standard products or are 
considering a new line. 


For Technicians Only 


The Journal of Research, which 
Mr. Freeman reads, is far too techni- 
cal for an ordinary businessman. Its 
usual medium of expression is mathe- 
matical symbols. The Bureau also 
publishes monthly the National Bur- 
eau of Standards Technical News 
Bulletin. This, too, is highly techni- 
cal, but just sufficiently lucid for the 
non-scientists to glimpse vaguely what 
is being described. 

Companies that use the Bureau and 
other sources of scientific development 
do not put the job of following the 
work exclusively on the sales manager. 
There are technical men, usually en- 
gineers, who read the literature. But 
they do work with the sales manager 
who, after all, is the one to sense 
whether or not the new twist would 
win or help keep customers. 


Reo Seeks Market Slice With Mobile Display 


The Lawn Mower Division of Reo Motors, Inc., is out for its cut 
of the business with its new "Reo Mower Special," a standard 
37-passenger Reo transit coach converted into a showroom that 
will roll up to conventions and sales meetings from coast-to-coast. 


A white picket fence around the walls complete with twining ivy 
and a simulated grass lawn set the scene for displays of Reo's power 
and hand mowers and accessories. Slots in the side roof for car 
cards are filled with Reo's own advertising cards. 
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Ten Lessons in Speech Training 
For Executives and Salesmen 


BY JAMES F. BENDER, Ph.D. 


Director, National Institute for Human Relations 


These four lesson outlines complete the study course de- 


signed by Dr. Bender. They cover: Study of Expression and 
Gesture ... Gaining Attention Quickly ... Three Best Ways 
to Illustrate . . . and How to Follow a Plan and Close Strong. 


Editor's Note: Please see SALES 
MANAGEMENT for August 15 
for the editorial introduction 
and full explanation of this 
series of speech lessons, to- 
gether with the outlines for 
Lessons | and 2. 


In Part of this presentation (SM, 
August 15) there was a full explana- 
tion of the plan behind this speech 
course, ° 

This series of 10 lessons was specifi- 
cally laid out as a ready-made training 
package which any individual execu- 
tive or company group can take over 
as the base for a self-administered pro- 
gram. The outlines for Lessons .1 and 
2 were included in Part I. There 
were detailed instructions on the 
simple set of tools needed for admin- 
istering the course, and information 
on how manuals and duplicate lesson 
outlines can be obtained. 

Lesson outlines 3 through 6 were 
presented in SALES MANAGEMENT 
for September 1. 

In this issue we present the con- 
cluding lesson outlines 7 through 10. 


LESSON 7 


You Study Your Facial 
Expression and Gestures 


Objectives: 


1. ‘To evaluate the visible aspects 
of your speech-personality. 
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2. To sharpen your appreciation 
of the part facial expression 
and gestures play in influenc- 
ing the customer. 


Ww 
° 


To urge you to beconie more 
visibly responsive and_ visibly 
communicative at the right 
time. 


Class Procedure: After the instructor 
calls the class to order, he will: 


1. ask you to perform Exercises 
53 and 54 (Text) before the 
mirror. 


2. request you and your “exercise 
partner” to perform this exer- 
cise before the class: 


(a) One acts as the 
seated behind the desk. 


buyer, 


(b) The other, the salesman, 
comes in, introduces himself, 
shakes hand (see p. 184, Text). 
sits down after being invited to 
do so, opens his sales kit as he 
continues to talk. 


(c) The instructor estimates 
the effectiveness of your standing 
and seated postures, your hand- 
shake, your facial expression, and 
the ease with which you place 
and manipulate your sales kit as 
you hold the attention of the 
buyer. 


3. call on you to speak for a min- 
ute or two as you stand before 
the class and deliver at least 
three manual gestures, each 
with a preparation, a stroke, 
and a sdiedlins. 


4. call on you—in the event your 


gestures or facial expression are 
a bit wooden—to practice be- 
fore the class, as you look into 
a mirror (Exercise 69 Text), 


You Learn the Secrets of 
Gaining Attention Quickly 


Assignment for Lesson 8: 


1. Read and study Chapter 18: 
A Dozen Tips to Make You a 
Better Conversationalist. Fill 
out Exercise 70: Conversation 
Inventory (Text). 


2. Read and study Chapter 20: 
How to Prepare a Speech 
(Text). 


3. Prepare a two-minute talk to 
give at a service club in which 
you consciously use one of the 
five specified ways to “Make 
Them Sit Up at Your Intro- 
duction” (p. 196, Text). Talk 
about your company. 


4. If you and your “exercise part- 
ner” have the time, prepare 
the other types of openings. 


al 


Read and study Chapter 21: 
Conquer the Platform Jitters. 


Thought for the day, by Emerson: 


Speech is power: Speech is to per- 
suade, to convert, to compel. 


LESSON 8 


You Learn the Secrets of 
Gaining Attention Quickly 


Objectives: 


1. To learn how to capture the 
attention of your audience 
from the first word. 


NO 


To learn how to develop 4 
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Cc. M. HALVERSON 
Merchandise Manager, 
Lorentzen Hardware 
Mfg. Corp., who col- 
laborated with us in 
the development of this 
successful display. 


A floor stand like this has about 11 seconds to get its sales story across 
to the passerby. This unit delivers its message in the allotted time— 
and solves a tough display problem for its sponsor, as well. Lorentzen’s 


Levolor Self-Adjusting Tilter though widely advertised to the con- a 
er i ft. — 
sumer, is distributed indirectly through manufacturers who produce ih 
and promote their own brands of Venetian Blinds. This handsome dem- sai 
onstrator secures full display for Lorentzen’s Levolor, yet leaves the + Sk 


i 


" 


top panel free for the Venetian Blind makers’ brand names. The unit— 


== 
a real sales stimulator for all concerned—is another example of intelli- 


a 


gent use by a client of the facilities of our Marketing Division. average Sopeer® 
. pass — of 
We would welcome the opportunity to work with you on your display, ston ity 
. . . . . et 
label or packaging requirements. And if your immediate problem war- neat? 
rants, we'll be pleased to offer the services of our unique Marketing 
Division, without obligation. * 


CONSOLIDATED sccistir 


1013 Grand Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. * EVergreen 8-6700 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES are cordially invited to draw on our specialized Point of Sale Advertising “know-how.” 
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now available 


tween two covers in... 


CONSUMER MARKETS 
1949-1950 EDITION 


Based on the known needs of national adver- 
tisers and agencies for the latest reliable 
state, county, and city market facts and 
figures. 


Provides a range of information you would 
otherwise have to gather and organize from 12 
different sources 


Reports only government and other authoritative 
figures; 1948 estimates of population, families, 
retail sales, farm and industrial activity, effec- 
tive buying income, and other important market 
indices prepared by Walter P. Burn, nationally 
recognized market statistician and consultant. 


Clear, easy-to-use maps for each state show all 
counties, all incorporated cities of 5,000 and 
over, all county seats, all daily newspaper and 
radic towns with population and other data. 
Separate maps for 39 cities of over 250,000 
and their vicinities. 


The most complete, useful and up-to-date 
compilation of consumer market data be- 


1949-1950 Edition of CONSUMER MARKETS 


‘| keep CM handy for use all through 
the year’, says Manager of Markets 
and Media in a large 4-A agency. 


All data organized for most efficient use, alpha- 
betically state by state, county by county, in 
their respective states, city by city in their re- 
spective counties, covering the whole U.S.A., 
the U.S. Possessions and Territories, Canada 
and the Philippines. 

You'll have to see and use the 1949-1950 
CONSUMER MARKETS to appreciate its 
great utility as a market research tool. It was 
mailed to all SRDS subscribers with the Sep- 


tember 1 issues of the Newspaper and Radio 
Sections. Additional copies $5.00 each. 

If you are not an SRDS subscriber, send for a 
copy of CONSUMER MARKETS today. Use 
it for 10 days free. Then, if you keep it, send 
us $5.00. 


corde 


T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


many uses in modern offices 


TAPE-DISC RECORDIO 


makes recordings from 
microphone or connecting 
radio. Uses either tape 
or discs. Full-hour re- 
cording from one tape. 
Weighs only 27 pounds. 
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Hundreds of well-known business firms report the 
successful use of RECORDIO instruments for 
recording dictation... recording meetings and 
conferences . . . recording telephone conversations 
--. recording speech-study courses, etc. Model 
shown at left makes recordings from tape to discs 
or from discs to tape. It’s new! It’s different! Mail 
coupon for information. 


WILCOX-GAY CORP., CHARLOTTE, MICHIGAN 


-——————MAIL THIS COUPON-——————- 


WILCOX-GAY CORP., CHARLOTTE, MICH. 
Please send us information on business uses of RECORDIO. 


Name...... 


Firm Name........ . 


CO rr 


You'll Be Sorry 


. . « If you don't wire or write 
your Senators and Representa- 
tive demanding repeal of war- 
time excise and transportation 
taxes at this session of Con- 
gress. 


speech-plan, as a means of 


holding attention. 


Class Procedure: After the instructor 
calls the class to order, he will: 


1. ask you t@ deliver your two- 
minute talk. 


2. use many of the items in Ex- 
ercise 74 (Text): How to 
Evaluate a Public Speaker in 
estimating the success of your 
assignment. 


3. call on you to make a one-min- 


ute extemporaneous talk about 
your products or service before 
a group that you specify (such 
as P-T.A., fraternal organiza- 
tion, wholesalers meeting). 


Instructions: 


1. Remember that all formal 
speeches, whether their aim is 
to persuade, describe, or ex- 
plain, succeed only when the 
speaker commands the audi- 
ence’s attention. 


2. List successful ways you have 
used to gain the attention of 
customers ; other ways you have 
heard about. Turn them in 
to the instructor who may wish 
to add them to a master list 
and distribute it to you and 
your classmates. 


You Master the Three Best Ways 
to Illustrate 


Assignment for Lesson 9: 


1. Read and study Develop Your 
Ideas with Variety pp. 197-200, 
(Text). 


2. Prepare a two-minute talk in 
which you 
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(a) define your product or serv- 
ice. 

(b) contrast or compare it. 

(c) advance reasons why it will 
serve the customer’s best inter- 
ests. 

(d) use vivid words. 

(e) conclude by asking for an 
order. 


3. Read and study Chapter 23: 


How to Be a Good Chairman 
(Text). 


Suggestion: As you are now entering 
upon more formal types of speak- 
ing, you may be interested in read- 
ing and studying Chapter 12: Get 
the Most Out of Your Lungs 
(Text), because you will need to 
project your voice and conserve 
your energy to a greater extent 
than is usually necessary in more 
intimate speech situations. 


Thought for the day by Sir Francis 
Bacon: Discretion of speech is more 
than eloquence ; and to speak agree- 
ably to him with whom we deal is 
more than to speak in good words 
or in good order. 


LESSON 9 


You Master the Three Best Ways 
to Illustrate 


Objectives: 


l. To learn the most effective 
ways to illustrate your ideas 
so that your customers will 
find you easy to understand and 
enjoyable to listen to. 


¢. To gain increased poise in 
speaking before a group. 


Class Procedure: After the instructor 


calls the class to order, he will: 


l. ask you to deliver your two- 
minute talk. 


ho 


call on you to answer objec- 
tions which customers or buy- 
ers most frequently advance 
against your products or serv- 
ices. In answering them, use 
the methods you have just 
studied. 
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request you to introduce a 


member of the class as a 
speaker before a high school 
assembly. 


Suggestion: Read over Chapters 20, 


21, 23. They all have materials 
pertaining to your present stage in 
the course. As a matter of fact, you 
may want to go over your notes 
and text from the beginning. Re- 
member your course has been con- 
centrated. You have had your at- 
tention centered on the whole art 


of speaking in a very short time. 


You Learn to Follow a Plan and 


Close Strong 


Assignment for Lesson 10: 


1. Read and study Chapter 22: 
Two Dozen Ways to Keep an 
Audience Awake (Text). 


2. Prepare a four-minute speech 
with 
(a) an opening or exordium. 


New York 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 


THE PATRIOT-NEWS COMPANY 


ANNOUNCES 


THAT 


EFFECTIVE SEPTEMBER 18, 1949 
IT WILL BEGIN PUBLISHING 


THE HARRISBURG 


Sunday Patriot-News 


The new Harrisburg Sunday Patriot- 
News will give the citizens of Harrisburg 
and Central Pennsylvania a Sunday news- 
paper of their own for the first time. 


The new Sunday paper will include 
twenty-four pages of colored comics, two 
large news sections, a sports section, illus- 
trated society section, Parade, Home Mag- 
azine, and a book-length novel. 


The initial run will be 150,000 copies. 


Represented nationally by 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Detroit 


Atlanta 


San Francisco 
Los ‘Angeles 


Syracuse 
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still 
nuisa' 


Class | 
calls 


ve STEP in the right 


direction and you’re 


THE URCHIN WHO SELLS ) 


in comfortable, cheerful ‘ — , F 
, fe ’ fi Tuffy, the cartoon-character who looks like a junior version of 


John L. Lewis and who has, heretofore, been used in E. W. Twitchell, 
Inc’s., consumer advertising, is doing a new job for the company. 4 
I'witchell manufactures the fabrics which go into Textilene Sunsure 
auto-seat covers. (More than 5,000,000 sets are now in use by Ameri- 

; a . can motorists.) Tuffy is playing the leading role in a new booklet 
Public Auditorium, Stadium, which Twitchell is including in each set of the seat-covers. 


HOTEL CLEVELAND. 


Convenient to stores, 


theatres. Directly connected It’s Tuffy’s job, since he’s the spokesman for the company via the 


booklet, to assure consumers that they’ve bought fine covers. Tuffy Suga 

by covered passage to points out that the covers are durable, sun-resistant and comfortable. thr 
This is an old story to Tuffy. He’s been singing Twitchell’s praises, ing 

Union Passenger Terminal, with especial regard to the company’s paper products, for almost two mo 
years in various business magazines. His comments, in the new tha 

garage, Terminal office booklet, range from straight selling to institutional messages stressing sal 
the reliability of American sources of supply. Use 

buildings. con 

Twitchell uses Tuffy in many guises. One week, in advertisements, 7 

he’s posing as an old-fashion tintype of the Twitchell paper family. = 

Best choice of rooms The next week he’s bouncing a basketball while animated paper the 
Thursday through Monday. products cartoons are getting ready for action. si 
All rooms with radio... a 
many with television. tin 

(b) a plan of development you Suggestion: Practice your speech ex | —— 


announce to your audience. temporaneously either alone or be- 


fore your “exercise partner’, but 


(c) several ideas developed by do not write it out and memorize 


one or more of the ways with it. As you practice it, use gestures ‘ 

which you learned to illustrate. and all the other accompaniments 

of good delivery ; that is, good voice, ° 

(d) a summary and peroration clear pronunciation,’ pleasing { d 

or attractive concluding  sen- cial expressions, etc. If you use e 

tence. notes, keep them inconspicuous. : 

3. Review for a quiz your in- Thought for the day, by Carlyle: 
CLEVELAND, OHIO structor may wish to give you. Speech that leads not to action § __ 
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still more that hinders it, is a 
nuisance on the earth. 


LESSON 10 


You Learn to Follow a Plan and 
Close Strong 


Objectives: 
————_—_—_— , 
|. ‘To speak according to a well 
laid plan in order to help your 
audience understand you read- 
ily. 


bo 


To get evercise in delivering a 
short, well rounded speech be- 
tore a group. 


Class Procedure: After the instructor 


calls the class to order, he will: 


1. ask you to deliver your four- 
minute talk. 


2 score you according to the in- 


ventory on p. 202. 


wo 


call on you to serve as chair- 
man in introducing your “‘ex- 
ercise partner’ when his turn 
to give his talk comes. 


Suggestion: Yon have now been 
through an intensive speech-train- 
ing program. If it has made you 
more aware of the contributions 
that good speech can make to a 
salesman’s success, it has served a 
useful purpose. If it helps to en- 
courage you to continue to improve 
your speech techniques, it has served 
an even better purpose. Why not 
therefore seize every opportunity 
to speak before groups. You will 
get excellent training, and you will 
Practice good public relations every 
time you deliver a successful talk. 


Act Now 


Have you wired or written your 
Senators and Representative 
demanding repeal of wartime 
excise and transportation taxes 
during this session of Congress? 


es 
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“RETTER LOOKING 


DOCUMENTS ? 
Rising is Right! Here’s Why — 


Rising Parchment is unexcelled for 
high opacity. This all-important qual- 
ity makes a finer impression, makes for 
easier reading. For mortgages and 
other documents your printer will ad- 
vise the best “buy” is undoubtedly— 


Rising Parchment 


V 100% rag V super opaque 
V 6 standard sizes of envelopes 
V distinctive unglazed parchment finish 


four weights 


WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW...GO TO AN EXPERT! 


Rising Papers 


ASK YOUR PRINTER...HE KNOWS PAPER! 


Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


never fails 


to INCREASE sales 


NOW is the time to start 
your Fall promotions. 
Write today for full 
information and FREE 
copies of our new foot- 
ball campaign, new 
Christmas campaign, and 
new Prize Book. They're 
tops in Sales-building! 


Hundreds of firms in all parts of the country have 
found that a Maritz Merchandise Prize Incentive 
Program is a sure-fire sales builder. Maritz Pro- 
grams put new drive and stimulation into your sell- 


ing organization, and never fail to increase sales. 


Let us tell you more about these Result-Proven 
merchandise prize campaigns! A card or letter 
will bring complete details. 


(Offices in principal cities) 


MARITZ SALES BUILDERS | 


10th and Locust Streets St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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Brochures With ‘Sell’ 
Capture Customers 


Not just two more brochures are 
the promotion booklets of The G. R. 
Cummings Co., general roofing and 
sheet métal contractors, Meriden, 
Conn., and James Roxton Classics, 
women’s suits and coats, a division 
of The Printz-Bierderman Co., New 
York City and Cleveland. ‘Though 
designed for poles-apart industries, 
both brochures were executed by the 
same advertising agency, Fred Gard- 
ner Company, Inc., New York City. 

Each piece has been custom-built 
for its sponsor; each has been care- 
fully edited to do a specific job within 
its own field. 

Key to the individuality of these 
booklets lies in the agency’s philosophy 
relating to the medium of the com- 
pany brochure. Fred Gardner, presi- 
dent of the agency, puts it this way: 
“A brochure should never be con- 
sidered just-something-added to an ad- 
vertising campaign, like another knot 
in the tail of a kite. If one is to be 
used at all it should be selected—on 
top management level—as a definite 
factor in a campaign. Then, integrated 
with other media or not, the brochure 
is to be built to do a specific job. Too 
many booklets seem designed merely 
to impress customers with fancy art 
work and expensive paper stock. Too 
many are incomplete catalogs that can 
only bore or confuse buyers. 

“A brochure,” says Mr. Gardner, 
“can be subjective. It can add the 
flavor of its company’s individuality 
to the objective and factual approach 
of other media. It is, therefore, a more 
personalized invitation to know and 
to have confidence in a firm than is 
any other forms of advertising.” 


“A Book for Builders" 


Titled “A Book for Builders,” the 
brochure of The G. R. Cummings 
Co. was sent to some 2,500 potential 
customers. Recipients were general 
contractors, architects, industrial cor- 
porations, public institutions, public 
utilities, engineers, and sub-contrac- 
tors. 

Seasoned with highlights of the 
firm’s history, the 24-page booklet is 
principally concerned with translating 
those needs and problems of customers 
that can be fulfilled and solved by 
Cummings. It successfully avoids the 
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gency Ney 


twin hazards of brag and dullness. 

Additional ‘sell’ and prestige are 
shrewdly connoted in a section of the 
booklet headed ‘“‘Only the best used on 
your job by The G. R. Cummings 
Co.” Here a number of products by 
such manufacturers as Johns-Man- 
ville and H. H. Robertson Co. are 
pictured and described on Cummings 
jobs. Finally, a two-page list of na- 
tionally known industrial, residential 
and institutional organizations that 
have employed roofing and sheet metal 
installations by this firm is sloganed 
“Quality comes with Cummings to 
your job.” 

Results derived from this promo- 
tional piece have proved to be satis- 
factory. A few of the companies whose 
business can be directly traceable to 
the brochure include: Superior Elec- 
tric Co., Bristol, Conn. ; Wallingford 
Steel Co., Wallingford, Conn.; De- 
troit Steel Co., Hamden, Conn., 
branch. Says Cummings, ‘““These com- 
panies gave us sizeable steel roof deck, 
sheet metal, and roofing installments 
to do for them.” One recent job—the 
largest in Cummings’ history and 
amounting to a seven-digit order— 
was attributed to the booklet. 


What Results? 


In answer to the question, “What 
kind of results have you received from 
sending out the brochures?” Cum- 
mings answered : 

“Excellent results, of two kinds: in 
getting new customers; and in increas- 
ing our volume of business with pres- 
ent customers, who learned from the 
brochure the great many types of 
service we are equipped to give, and 
gave us the opportunity to do much 
more for them. The brochure defi- 
nitely helped us sell more jobs to 
more people.” 

The other booklet, designed for the 
James Roxton Classics, is as different 
from the first as a fashion salon from 
a rolling mill. Yet the basic concept 
is the same. Here the problem was to 
design a brochure which would attrac- 
tively present women’s fashions to de- 
partment stores and dress shop buyers 
throughout the country. It also had to 
relate styles and patterned fabrics in 
a concise and logical way which would 
reduce a rather complicated ordering 
plan to its lowest common denomina- 
tion. 

This has been accomplished in the 


WORLD-WIDE coverage by the International 
Editions of The Reader's Digest is shown 
in this 18-page booklet which contains 
maps and circulation breakdowns by areas. 


20-page plastic-cover and ring-bound 
booklet. Throughout, light fashion 
sketches are integrated with swatches 
of material, plus a simplified pattern- 
and-color system by the numbers. 

Buyers’ comments on the brochure 
can be generally summarized in this 
statement: “The format makes it use- 
ful on the desk of the business execu- 
tive. It definitely was designed to 
help, and is not filled with a lot of 
extraneous folderol. It is a working 
tool.”’ 

One of the largest West Coast 
stores has called the book “clear, lucid, 
with all the necessary information in 
logical sequence, and arranged to 
make ordering easy. It does not leave 
puzzling, unanswered questions. It 
measureably facilitates direct buying 
by mail. In these respects it is vastly 
different from, and a great improve 
ment upon, other such presentations 
in the field.” 

The booklet has further been in- 
tegrated with James Roxton’s national 
advertising. An envelope contains 
order blanks and mats for local store 
advertising, plus reprints and counter 
cards reproduced from the full-color 
pages in Vogue, Harper's Bazaar, and 
Mademoiselle. 


MAGAZINES 


Six of the Nation’s leading depart 
ment stores and Better Homes and 
Gardens are completing plans for 
what is estimated to be one of the 
largest department store magazine 
merchandising promotions in retailing 
history. 

More than 500 Better Homes and 
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Gardens advertisers will be featured 
in the promotions to be staged this 
fall at: The Fair, Chicago (Septem- 
ber 19-October 1); Younkers, Des 
Moines, la. (September 26-October 
1); Gold’s, Lincoln, Neb. (October 
3-8) ; Macy’s, San Francisco (Oc- 
tober 3-8); Jordan Marsh, Boston 
(October 10-15); Stix, Baer & 
Fuller, St. Louis (October 22-29). 

This promotion is designed to mer- 
chandise the brand names seen in 
Better Homes and Gardens and to 
help in establishing each as “the store 
for homemakers” in its local commu- 
nity. All of the magazine’s 1949 ad- 
vertisers, whose products are stocked 
by these six stores, have been notified 
of the forthcoming promotions. In 
many cases they are sending special 
exhibits and representatives to take 
part in the special events calendar 
each store has planned. 

Each store will publicize its promo- 
tion through newspaper and radio ad- 
vertising, and, wherever possible, 
through television shows. In those 
cities where the promotion coincides 
with the on-sale date of Better Homes 
and Gardens, newsstand copies of the 
magazine will carry special bands con- 
taining the name of the store and 
dates of the promotion. A one-column 
advertisement, announcing the promo- 
tion and listing the names and dates 
for each store, will appear in the 
October issue of the magazine. 

Outstanding among all the various 
combined activities of the promotion 
is the fact that the stores will turn 
over all of their windows to promo- 
tion tie-ins and room setups based on 


NEW PUBLISHER of Power and Operating 


Engineer, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Shelton Fisher (left) succeeds N. O. Wyn- 
koop (right), vice-president and controller, 
who will now devote his full time in 
this capacity for the publishing company. 


Better Homes and Gardens editorial 
features. 
. 

Argosy has launched a consumer 
campaign in 48 newspapers with a cir- 
culation of 12,677,279. The first in- 
sertions are appearing this month and 
others will follow throughout the fall 
and early winter . . . Newsstand dis- 
tribution of the publications of Street 
& Smith Publications, Inc., from The 
American News Co., Inc., to The 
S-M News Co., Inc., becomes effec- 
tive with all issues on sale after Octo- 
ber 31, 1949 .. . Esquire will launch 
an expanded entertainment depart- 
ment in its December issue when the 
magazine’s present “Going Places” 
section broadens its services to readers 
with movie, theater, record and book 
reviews, information on wining and 
dining, sports and art and musical 
events. 


HONORED at luncheon by his associates and staff, John E. Smith (right), vice- 
president and director of advertising, McCall's Magazine, celebrates 25 years of 
service with McCall Corp. With him here are Otis L. Wiese (left), vice-president 
and publisher of the magazine, and Frank Braucher (center), president of Peri- 
odical Publishers Association and president of the Magazine Advertising Bureau. 
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BUSINESS MAGAZINES 


The first issue of Brief—‘‘for busy 
businessmen” —a digest size 32-page 
magazine carrying quotes and conden- 
sations from over 30 leading business 
publications, appeared on September 
12. It is published by Brief Publica- 
tions, Inc., 400 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, an organization 
headed by Lee Tracy. Not sold on 
subscription, Brief will be offered se- 
lected sponsors (advertising agencies, 
banks, manufacturers) in_ service 
businesses as a means to capture and 
hold the interest of patrons and pros- 
pects. The second, third and fourth 
covers will carry advertisements. 

The magazine is designed for to- 
day’s executive who, according to Mr, 


LESLIE G. ANDERSON, formerly 
with F. W. Dodge Corp. and Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., joins E. 
W. Williams Publications, Inc., as 
vice-president, advertising manager. 


Tracy, is so pressed for time that he 
overlooks much of value appearing in 
business papers which cater to his 
specific and general interests. Full 
credit to each source publication will 
be given. For sponsors, a sliding scale 
of prices has been devised, the base 
rate being approximately three dollars 
per year per name. 


7 

The special 75th anniversary issue 
of Engineering News-Record, Mc- 
Graw-Hill publication, is just off the 
press, setting forth engineering mile- 
stones of the past century and looking 
ahead to the next 50 years. 

Divided into three parts, the first 
section is devoted to “Building 2 
Greater America.” This feature is 
preceded by a “Memo to the Reader” 
in which the editors discuss ‘The 
Next Fifty Years.’’ The second sec- 
tion is titled ““The Almanac of Signifi- 
cant Events in Building a Greater 
America,” while the final portion is 
titled, “Molding the Future,” a sym- 
posium of ideas for building a greater 
nation. 


Twenty-five years of service to the 
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JAMES M. WYNN, former sales 
director, WHAS, now advertising 
director, The Atlanta (Ga.) Journal. 


chain store industry will be celebrated 
by Chain Store Age in a group of 
ecial 25th Anniversary Issues to be 
published in June, 1950. 


The McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
has acquired the Ferguson Publishing 
Co. and its publication, Fleet Owner, 
serving the motor truck industry, and 
which will be published as a compan- 
ion to McGraw-Hill’s Bus Transpor- 
tation. George Pfiel is publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS 

The second in a series of retail 
reference files designed to broaden the 
sope of newspaper services to the 
Nation’s estimated 1,705,000 retail 
stores has been set up by the Bureau 
of Advertising, A. N. P. A. Titled 
“Performance Data on Furniture 
Stores,” the file contains information 
on advertising budgeting practices, 
seasonal sales and advertising fluctua- 
tions. 

Intended as a guide for newspaper 
men and furniture merchants in plan- 
ning more effective newspaper adver- 
tising, the file represents a collection 
of available performance data on: 

1. Ratios of sales and publicity in- 
vestment by furniture stores. 

2. Distribution of the publicity 
dollar by media. 

3. Seasonal changes in sales and ad- 
vertising. 


WILLIAM R. BUTLER succeeds 
D. E. Provost as national advertising 
manager, New York Herald Tribune. 
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Sioux City, Iowa, is the second largest city of the 
most literate state in the Union. There are 25 insti- 
tutions of higher learning in Sioux City’s Retail 
Trading Zone. This is more than you will find in any 
one of 21 other states in the country. 


This moral barometer to the fibre of the community 
indicates the desire of its citizens for the finer 
things in life—and their conviction that high stan- 
dards of education go with a high standard of 
living. 

This desire to know, to read and understand creates 
a high degree of receptivity. New ideas, new prod- 
ucts, new ways of doing things are welcomed and 
appreciated. 


GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE \ 


JANN & KELLEY, INC. 


New York — Chicago — Detroit 
Les Angeles — Atianta — San Francisco 
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4. Comparative volume importance 
of departments within a furniture 
store. 

5. Variations in seasonal sales and 
seasonal importance of commodities 
and departments. 

6. A list of 25 leading retail furni- 
ture and household newspaper adver- 
tisers. 

7. A list of retail furniture or ap- 
pliance operations reported individ- 
ually, in detail, by the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising to January, 1949, 

The file has been mailed to the ap- 
proximately 1,000 daily newspapers 
comprising the membership of the 
Bureau. 

e 


At a recent special meeting held in 
New York City, the stockholders of 
the American Newspaper Advertising 
Network voted to dissolve the Net- 
work as of December 31, 1949. Ed- 
ward D. Madden, executive vice- 
president of A. N. A. N., announced 
that all existing contracts with the 
Network will be fully honored in 
accordance with present rules by 
A. N. A. N. newspapers at earned 
continuity discounts up to the end of 
the contract periods. 


A 90-page 1949 edition analyzing 
the circulation of The News, New 
York City, lists every town in 
America which receives 25 or.more 
copies of the newspaper. More than 
5,000 such towns are shown, with 
both daily and Sunday circulation. 
Circulation figures are broken down 
geographically by States and by popu- 
lation groups, with retail sales data 
for each. Daily circulation is concen- 
trated in New York City and its 
suburban area, while Sunday circula- 
tion goes into all of the 48 States, 
United States Possessions, Canada, 
and a number of other foreign coun- 
tries. 

. 


The New York Herld Tribune, in 


a recent promotional piece, reports 
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POSTER cooperates with teacher, parent and driver in Detroit where traffic is 
increasing to 33%. Created by Nicolay-Dancey, Inc., it helps cut fatalities. 


that national advertisers located in 
New York City placed $136,406,000 
in general and farm magazine adver- 
tising during 1948 — representing 
30.9% of $441,025,000 spent in 
American magazines by all national 
advertisers in the United States, 
Canada and other foreign countries. 


Lisle Baker, vice-president and 
treasurer of The Courier-Journal and 
The Louisville Times, Louisville, 
Ky., has been appointed general man- 
ager of the newspapers. 


The Sunday ‘Patriot-News, new 
Sunday newspaper for Harrisburg, 
Pa., will be launched September 18. 
Published by The Patriot-News Co., 
which publishes the morning daily, 
The Patriot, its president is Edwin F. 
Russell, its national advertising man- 
ager, Homer E. Moyer. ‘The news- 
paper will be represented nationally 


by the Kelly-Smith Co. 


AGENCIES 


General plans for the four Fall 
A. A. A. A. Regional Conventions 
have been announced by the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agen- 


cies. The A. A. A. A. Eastern Annual 


BACKSTAGE during 
“Aquatennial Time" broad- 
cast over WCCO-CBS, 
Minneapolis, Minn., are L. 
to R. Frank Stanton, CBS 
president; Alben W. Bark- 
ley, Vice-President of the 
U. S.; Arthur Godfrey. 


Conference—New York, New Eng- 
land and Atlantic Councils—will be 
held October 5 and 6 at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City. The Cen- 
tral Council Annual Meeting will be 
held on October 14 at the Hotel 
Drake, Chicago; the Pacific Council 
Meeting, October 16, 17 and 18, at 
Arrowhead Hot Springs Hotel, San 
Bernardino, Calif.; the Michigan 
Council, November 3, at the Hotel 
Statler, Detroit. 


C. D. Proctor, formerly vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, American 
Type Founders, has retired and has 
established a sales and advertising 
service organization at Cranford, 


N. J. 


Frank A. Kearney, executive staff 
member of W. Earl Bothwell, Inc., 
has been elected a vice-president of 
the agency. 

e 


Accounts: Devoe & Raynolds Co., 
Inc., has appointed J. Walter ‘Thomp- 
son Co. to handle its advertising, 
effective December 1, 1949 . . . The 
Norwich Pharmacal Co. appoints 
Benton & Bowles, Inc., for its major 
consumer products . . . The Second 
Army of the United States of Amer- 
ica, Fort George G. Meade, Mary- 
land, has reappointed J. M. Hicker- 
son, Inc., Washington, D. C.., office, 
to handle its recruiting and advertis- 
ing campaign . . . The Lux Clock 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., Waterbury, 
Conn., has appointed The Schuyler 
Hopper Co. to handle its advertising, 
merchandising and sales promotion... 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., now handles photographic pa- 
pers, films and chemicals for FE. I. du 
Pont de Nemours and Co., Inc., in 
addition to other photographic and 
radiographic products of the manufac- 
turer already being serviced by the 
agency. 
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IT CAN BE DONE 
...but don’t try it! 


Sometimes it’s possible to break all the rules— 
and get away with it. 


The famous Tower of Pisa, for instance, has 
successfully defied both sound engineering prac- 
tice and the law of gravity for over 800 years. 


But for most of us, most of the time, the rules 
hold. 


That is particularly true when it comes to sav- 
ing money. 

The first rule of successful saving is regularity 
... Salting away part of every pay check, month 
after month. 


Once in a blue moon, of course, you’ll come 
across someone who can break that rule and get 
away with it. But the fact is that most of us 
cannot. 


For most of us, the one and only way to accum- 
ulate a decent-size nest egg for the future and for 
emergencies is through regular, automatic saving. 

In all history there’s never been an easier, 

surer, more profitable way to save regularly than 
the U. S. Savings Bond way. 
Those of us on a payroll are eligible to use the 
wonderful Payroll Savings Plan. The rest of us 
can use the equally wonderful Bond-A-Month 
Plan through our local bank. 


Use whichever is best for you. But—use one 
of them! 


AUTOMATIC SAVING 
IS SURE SAVING— 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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For real comfort 
“Leennox Maufair} 


| ST. LOUIS 1, MO. i 


@ Radio in every room 


e Noiseproofed throughout 
e Finest foods 
e Garage facilities 

Rates from Teletype: 
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Postcards $23 per 1000: Mounted Enlargements 30x40)$3.85 
Made from your negative or photo. 
NO NEGATIVE CHARGE—NO EXTRAS 
Unsurpassed in quality at any price 
Made under supervision of famous James J. Kriegsmann 


Plaza 7-0233 E 
165 West 46th St. oa 
oagraphers New York 19, N.Y. 


L. Phot RT ‘ 
“WE DELIVER WHAT WE ADVERTISE" 


U.S.A.'s LARGEST REPRODUCTION HOUSE 


WE MATCH YOUR ORIGINAL Bee 


I wish I could say ‘Twenty years broad 
experience at all levels of sales man- 
agement etc. etc.—present salary $25,- 
0u0, age 46—"" BUT I CAN’T be- 
cause; I am under 30, dynamic, aggres- 
sive, cultured and well traveled. Experi- 
enced and know International trade, un- 
derstand domestic merchandising thor- 
oughly—directed national selling  or- 
ganization for 2. years. Am considered 
a TOP contact and promotional man. 
Successful record for profit-making, or- 
ganization, planning and administration 
in sales. Am seeking concern that can 
benefit by my initiative and extensive 
experience and channel me into their 
field to SPUR ON BUSINESS along 
these lines—so that when I will be 
46; I don’t have to advertise for a po- 
sition. Please write Box 7808; 217-7 
Ave., New York. 


PLANNED YOUR CONVENTION YET? 


HOTEL del CORONADO, Coronado Beach, Calif. 
(across bay from San Diego) offers ideal resort 
hotel convention facilities for groups to 1200. Ocean 
front, marvelous food, spacious theatre, meeting, 
conference, assembly rooms. Banquet and ball room 
for 1500. All sports on grounds. Tijuana, Mexico, 


only 15 minutes. Races, Jai Alai. No summer 
rains. Write for Folder C, Harry S. Ward, Mgr. 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Please send 


remittance with order to 
Readers’ Service Bureau, SALES MANAGE- 


MENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 


N. Y. These reprints may be ordered by 


number. 


NEW REPRINTS 


196—The Shortage of Key Men: What 
Can We Do About It? by Marvin Bower. 
(Price 25c) 


195—How to Keep a Sales Meeting 
from Falling Into a Coma. (Price 10c) 


194—Direct vs. Jobber Distribution: 
An Appraisal of the Pros and Cons, by 
W. C. Dorr. (Price 35c) 


193—Can We Save the Salesman Who 
Thinks He’s Down and Out? by Harry 
G. Swift. (Price 10c) 


192—ABC’s of Market Indexes and 
How to Apply Them to Sales Problems, 
by Richard D. Crisp. (Price 35c) 


191—Why Nine Out of Ten New Prod- 
ucts Fail, by Peter Hilton. (Price 10c) 


190—Your Biggest Sale: Management’s 
“O.K.” on the Sales Budget, by, L. T. 
White. (Price 10c) 


187—Shall We Display and Advertise 
Price? Public Says Emphatic “Yes!” 
(Price 10c) 


185—How To Improve Your Ability in 
Public Speaking. (Price 10c) 


183—A Primer for Selecting Colors 
with Sales Appeal. (Price 10c) 


182—Eight Vital Factors 
Sale Promotion. (Price 50c) 


in Point-of- 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


189—Hunch & Prejudice in Hiring: 
The Crux of Manpower Failures, by 
Robert N. McMurry. (Price 10c) 


186—Twenty Traits That Make Star 
Salesmen, by Jack Lacy. (Price 5c) 


184—How To Compute Salesmen’s Auto 
Allowances, by R. E. Runzheimer. (Price 
25c) 


166—65% of the Men We Hire Now 
Stick and Succeed, by George L. Todd. 
(Price 5c) 


165—Ten Ways to Avoid Aimless In- 
terviews with Sales Applicants, by Lewis 
Llewellyn. (Price 5c) 


145—Five Yardsticks tor Measuring a 
Salesman’s Efficiency, by Richard D. Crisp, 
(Price 25c) 


142—Paying for Sales: Some Compen- 
sation Principles and Practices. (A _port- 
folio of 13 articles.) (Price 75c) 


SALESMANSHIP 


188—Ten Essentials for Sound Sales 
Training, by Sidney Carter. (Price 25¢) 


181—Leadership: What Makes It? by 
Dr. James F. Bender. (Price 25c) 


172—Are Your Salesmen Equipped To 
Prove Quality? by Burton Bigelow. 
(Price 5c) 


170—How To Train Salesmen For a 
Buyers’ Market. (A selected group of 
articles on the theory and practice of 
sales training.) (Price $1.00) 


169—ABC’s of Effective Sales Train- 
ing, by William Rados. (Seven articles.) 
(Price 50c) 


MISCELLANEOUS REPRINTS 


The following miscellaneous reprints are 
also available, until present limited stocks 


are exhausted. (Price indicated.) 


Advertising, Once Stopped, Gathers 
Momentum Slowly (Pictograph). (Price 
5c) 


Television Today: What Part of the 
National Market Can It Offer the Sales 
Executive? (Price 15c) 


The Fourth Dimension in Business, by 
Ray Bill, Publisher, SALES MANAGEMENT. 
(Price 10c) 


Today’s Farm Market: It’s Big, It’s 
Rich, and It’s Undersold, by Erwin H. 
Klaus. (Price 15c) 


How to Cut Waste Out of Salesmen’s 
Selling Hours, by R. A. Siegel, Jr. (Price 
(Price 10c) 


For a complete list of available re- 
prints, please see page 64 of your June 1, 
1949, issue. 


You'll Be Sorry 


. . « If you don't wire or write 
your Senators and Representa- 
tive demanding repeal of war- 
time excise and transportation 
taxes at this session of Con- 
gress. 
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WANTED! 


A RETAIL 
SALES FORCE 


Here is a chance to reduce your selling 
costs. We manufacture a well estab- 
lished non-food grocery store item. This 
product is sold nationally as one of the 
leaders in its field. We find market 
conditions make necessary the use of an 
extensive retail sales force for a limited 
period annually. 


We are interested in contracting for 
the part-time services of an established 
retail sales organization of national or 
sectional scope for use during a three 
to six month period annually. 


If you are interested in reducing your 
own costs of retail selling through our 
sharing part of the expense, write Sales 
Management, Box No. 2634, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


HELP WANTED 


Sales Manager wanted by 55 year old Ohio 
lithography company to replace present executive 
retiring after 37 years. Must be well educated, 
aggressive, able and thoroughly familiar with 
offset printing. Unusual opportunity to share in 
profits and join modern plant with enviable repu- 
tation. Salary open. Send replies to A. W. 
Hedrick, 595 E. Broad Street, Columbus 15, 
Obdo. 


Wanted to buy: 


Library of books on Sales Management. 
Write full description and price to Box 
No. 2635, Sales Management, 386 4th 
Ave., N.Y.C. 
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COMMENT 


LOP-SIDED VIEW 


We'd like to spotlight another for example of how the 
function of selling is still being short-changed. It’s in busi- 
ness films. 


“There is not today,” states the chairman of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agencies subcommittee on 
educator relations, “‘a good useable general film for class- 
room use on the subject of distribution or marketing.” 


That’s a serious omission. All of us have seen dozens of 
movies issued by corporations for public showings depict 
the role of the miner and the mill hand. Raw materials are 
scooped out of the earth and parts are put together on the 
assembly line. The bright and shiny product moves majes- 
tically toward the factory door—and the film ends. If 
anything is said about how the product is sold it’s done as 
quickly as a magician waving his magic wand. 


The 4-A’s point to the need for a good classroom film on 
distribution. This might be a joint project for the National 
Sales Executives and other groups concerned with over-all 
problems of distribution. A corporation which thinks as 
much of its markets as it does of its mills might sponsor 
such a film for general distribution. 


Sales executives, however, can get better recognition for 
the role of selling in the films turned out by their com- 
panies for schools and civic groups, as well as for their own 
sales forces and those of their dealers. A film for the 


public that deals with the romance of the mine and factory . 


is incomplete if it doesn’t talk about selling the product. 
Selling deals with people and should be a popular addition 
to any business film for the public. 


SALES IDEAS AT WORK 


At last we’re beginning to see some tangible results from 
the postwar boast of ‘Wait until we have to sell and you'll 
see some real selling.” 


Window banners on Packard agencies ask, “Ever drive 
a Packard? Come in and try it today!” There’s no doubt 
that Packard is out to broaden its market. 


At New York’s famous old department store, Wana- 
maker’s, Local 9 of the Retail Clerks International Asso- 
ciation, American Federation of Labor, is throwing $6,000 
into a campaign to advertise—Wanamaker’s! 


What are Wanamaker’s unionized employes after? It’s 
job security. The president of Local 9, Paul P. Milling, 
explains it this way: 


“Our members have always recognized that the only 
way to keep their jobs safe and their economic conditions 
high has been to cooperate with the management in making 
Wanamaker’s the best place in the city in which to shop, 


“The drive to bring more customers into the store,” 
Mr. Milling continues, ‘‘represents the best insurance that 
we will be able to look forward to a further improvement 
in wages and welfare provision when we go into negotia- 
tidns again.” 


We'd also like to call your attention to a sound sales 
idea laid away in moth balls in 1941. It’s a little black box 
that you feed like a piggy bank. A coin-a-day keeps the 
electricity turned on to run your spanking new refrigera- 
tor, and more importantly, keeps your instalment pay- 
ments up-to-date. See page 37 of this issue. 


Many of the sales ideas being put to work this summer 
are built around low down payments and small daily or 
monthly charges. In this search for new customers, is there 
danger of too much instalment buying? Dr. Vergil Reed, 
Associate Director of Research, J. Walter Thompson Co., 
says: 


“Present consumer debt could be doubled without ex 
ceeding the 1940 ratio of debt to savings, or increased 
60% without exceeding the 1940 ratio of debt to dispos 
able income.” 


LAST CALL 


Have you wired or written your Senators 
and Representative demanding repeal of 
wartime excise and transportation taxes 
. . . at this session of Congress? The chips 
are down and your money's at stake. Buzz 
your secretary and write that wire or letter. 


Act now! 


SALES MANAGEMENI 


of the SEATTLE 
MELON with The 


That’s why 


ONE DOES IT in Seattle 


You reach 8 out of 10 Seattle homes with The SEATTLE TIMES ALONE! 


That’s why hundreds of successful advertisers are concentrating their 
advertising in The TIMES. It gives them 8/10 of the big, ripe “Seattle 
melon.” Review your advertising schedules NOW. Plan to concentrate 
frequent advertising in The TIMES. Take full advantage of this 
remarkable opportunity to truly SELL SEATTLE! 
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The Chicago Tribune, of course! 
Where women’s clothing advertisers invest more of their 
advertising appropriations than in all other 


Chicago papers combined! 
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